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King Corn and His Empire 


PicrurE a farm of 485 acres of 
waving, tasseled corn coming into 
harvest every day in the year and 
you have a vision of what it takes 
to make the more than one million 
daily packages of the world’s most 
delicious cereal — Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. 

Every day, long train-loads of 
these supremely flavored flakes rumble away from the 
four great Kellogg plants at Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Davenport, Iowa ; London, Canada; Sydney, Australia ; 
to find their way to every nook and corner of the 
world. Alaska knows them, and Timbuctoo, Cape 
Town and Hong Kong, Buenos Aires and Calcutta. 

Through quality production and courageous adver- 
tising, the Kellogg Company has become the world’s 
largest manufacturer of ready-to-eat cereals. Its won- 
derful flavor has established King Corn as the cereal 
ruler of forty nations. Standing hard-by are his armor 
bearers — Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, Krumbles and Pep, 
Rolled Oats and Redi-Cooked Oats, all leaders in the 
breakfast food world. 

As creators of advertising matched with merchan- 
dising, we occupy a chair at the council table of the 
Kellogg Company. The meteoric upward push of 
Kellogg sales-charts shows how well founded has been 
our belief that the story of Kellogg flavor conquers 
everywhere, with a smile. 





N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





~BeA, 1. S. 1921 with 
N. W. Ayer & Son 
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THE FEDERAL METHOD 
> COPY EXHIBIT 


HE Federal Method and Copy 

Exhibit has been bound in leath- 
er for personal presentation to im- 
portant advertisers. It indicates 
that, after all, extent of experience, 
quality of thought, and method 
of work are the fundamentals of 
profitable agency service. Your 
appointment is invited. 





FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
SIX EAST THIRTY-NINTH STREET 





NEW YORK 
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How Twenty-four Big Advertisers 
Determine Newspaper 
Appropriations 


A Presentation of Facts Gathered from a Cross-Section of American 
Industry, Regarding Methods Being Used to Determine How Much 
to Spend in Newspaper Space 


By Albert E. Haase 


COMPILATION of the 
4 amounts of money spent in 
1924 for newspaper advertising by 
100 of the largest advertisers of 
the country was made a short time 
ago. This compilation, prepared 
on an “estimated” basis by the 
Bureau of Advertising of the 
\merican Newspaper Publishers 
\ssociation, appeared in the March 
12 issue of Printers’ INK. 

Many fields of business en- 
deavor were represented in it. 
[here were representative com- 
panies from fields such as: Auto- 
mobiles, foodstuffs, cosmetics, 
household equipment, radio, cloth- 
ing, shoes, tobacco, entertainment, 
railroads, steamship, beverages, 
resorts, safety razors, dentifrices, 
— typewriters, chewing gum, 

, building materials, life insur- 
poet and fountain pens. 

The compilation, in fact, might 
well be described as a _ cross- 
section of the industrial life of 
the nation. A further analysis of 
the list brought forth another fact 
of much interest. Practically all 
of the names on the list were old- 
timers. They had grown in ad- 
vertising and with advertising. 

With these two points in mind 
it seemed to Printers’ INK that 
the hundred advertisers appearing 
in the compilation with a total 
annual advertising expenditure for 
newspaper space that was in ex- 
cess of $43,000,000, might well be 


asked to contribute to all adver- 
tisers information concerning the 


- methods they used in determining 


their newspaper appropriations. 
Incidentally, Printers’ INK saw 
an opportunity to check at the 
same time the accuracy of these 
“estimated” figures and is glad to 
report that they are approximately 
correct. 

To return now to the main sub- 
ject of this article. How are large 
newspaper advertisers determining 
their appropriations for news- 
paper space? This was the ques- 
tion asked of 100 newspaper ad- 
vertisers, each of whom paid at 
least $100,000 for space in news- 
papers during 1924. Of that num- 
ber forty-seven, almost 50 per cent. 
replied. Of the forty-seven there 
were twenty-four who were will- 
ing to give information on this 
subject; the remaining twenty- 
three, however, found it inadvis- 


. able to do so. 


The twenty-four favorably in- 
clined companies, in alphabetical 
order, were: 

Armstrong Cork Company, At- 
chison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System; Auto Strop 
Safety Razor Co.; The Borden 
Sales Company; C. Brandes, Inc. ; 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change; Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Florida Citrus Exchange; 
General Cigar Company; Indian 
Refining Company; The Andrew 
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Jergens Company; Lambert Phar- 
macal Company; National Carbon 
Company; Nordyke’ & Marmon 
Company; The Parker Pen Com- 
pany ; Phenix Cheese Corporation ; 
Phoenix Hosiery Company; Port- 
land Cement Association; Royal 
Typewriter Company; Shredded 
Wheat Company; W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Company; The Simmons 
Company ; Vacuum Oil Company ; 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company. 
From the information given by 
these advertisers, five general clas- 
sifications may be made of the 
methods used to determine news- 
paper advertising appropriations: 

(1) Determining the appropria- 
tion on a certain percentage 
of sales. 

(2) Using profits resulting from 
sales as the basis of com- 
putation. 

(3) Ascertaining the minimum 
job to be accomplished and 


then deciding on _ the’ 


amount necessary to “put 
over” that task. 


(4) Assessing on a certain unit 


of the fixed 
amount. 

(5) Using the branch office as 

the basis. 

A detailed explanation of these 
five methods, and specific ex- 
amples of their application, follow. 

(1) Determining the appropria- 
tion on a certain percentage of 
sales: In some cases, the sales 
figure used is that for the last 
fiscal year. In other cases, antici- 
pated sales volume for the coming 
year forms the basis of the com- 
putation. In still other cases, the 
average of the figures on sales 
for the last year and the figures 
for anticipated sales are used as 
the basis of computation. The 
percentages, of course, vary with 
the industry or field. From in- 
formation gathered in this study 
and in other studies on the sub- 
ject it may be safely set down 
that in general the amount of the 
percentage usually runs from two 
to five. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company; The General Cigar 
Company; Phenix Cheese Corpo- 
ration, and the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway System base 


product a 
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their newspaper advertising appro- 
priations on past sales volume. 
With some of these companies, 
however, there are other influ- 
ences that enter into the final 
determination of the amount, in 
addition to, sales volume. The Gen- 
eral Cigar Company is a case in 
point, as the following statement 
from that company will show: 

“The newspaper medium is es 
sentially the backbone of our ad- 
vertising program, and the amount 
of money spent in each market 
is, to a certain extent, gauged by 
the sales volume on each of our 
leading numbers, but there are 
many other factors taken into con- 
sideration which are largely gov- 
erned by the varying conditions in 
the different sections of the 
country. 

“Basically, our newspaper ad 
vertising is largely confined to the 
principal cities of the United 
States with certain exceptions, due 
to peculiar local conditions, but 
by using the largest circulating 
newspapers at each point, par 
ticularly the Sunday issue, the 
radiating influence gives us prac- 
tically a nation-wide coverage, 
which is supplemented by our na- 
tional advertising. 

“There is naturally a limit as 
to the number of cities in which 
we can do newspaper advertising, 
and on this account our news- 
paper list is strategically planned. 
No new point is taken on unti! 
the distribution and display of the 
brand to be advertised in it has 
reached a_ certain percentage 
figure.” 

The plan of basing the news 
paper appropriation on a percent 
age of future sales is followed by 
the National Carbon Company. 
maker of Eveready batteries and 
flashlights: the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Company, and C. Brandes, Ine. 
In certain of these cases there are 
modifying influences—the Brandes 
company, for example. L. W. 
Staunton, advertising manager, 
tells how the newspaper appropri 
ation was determined, after the 
company’s entire advertising had 
been fixed on the basis of esti- 
mated sales, in the following 
manner : 
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Christian Herald Minimizes 
Resistance to Your 
Advertising 


DVERTISING is in effect an in- 

troduction to the new. It benefits 

most from that kind of introduction 

where faith and confidence break down 
all resistance. 


Your advertising in Christian Herald 
introduces your product through that 
close and most trusted of friends, 


Christian Herald 


Bible House New York 
Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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“All the people of the United 
States, 
age of ten, and of course a few 
others, are now active prospects or 
will, we feel, be ultimate pros- 
pects for the sale of our goods, 
but as the radio industry is young 
our market has gradually grown, 
and therefore as our advertising 
expenditures are based on a per- 
centage of our sales estimated in 
advance, we could not at first 
blanket the country. 

“In developing our advertising 
we first made sure that we were 
using every possible means for 
reaching the dealer in order that 
we might get our product on every 
dealer’s shelf. As the dealers 
stocked goods, business grew and 
we turned every additional avail- 
able advertising dollar to helping 
the dealer show our goods. This 
began to move the goods from 
the dealers’ shelves and gave us 
more funds for national magazine 
advertising which we continued 
to increase until we had approxi- 
mately a 30 per cent or better 
coverage in every State, figuring 
four readers to every national 
magazine, and comparing the re- 
sultant figure with the literate 
whites over the age of ten. 

“Of course after this situation 
was reached, there was certain 
spottiness to our national adver- 
tising. In addition to this, radio 
broadcasting was _ particularly 
good in certain places in the 
country. 

“Now we have 
story. 

“The newspaper advertising ap- 
propriation was taken from the 
money left after we had reached 
a 30 per cent coverage on the 
above-mentioned basis of figuring. 
The places in which that news- 
paper advertising appropriation 
should be spent was determined by 
the spottiness of our national cov- 
erage, and the quality of broad- 
casting in certain territories, tak- 
ing into consideration also any 
strongly competitive situations 
which existed.” 

. There is still a third variation 
of this general plan of basing the 
newspaper advertising appropria- 
tion on a fixed percentage of the 


reached our 


literate whites over the 
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sales volume. That variation is 
the use of figures on past sales 
and estimates on future sales as 
the basis of the computation. The 
Royal Typewriter Company, ‘The 
Florida Citrus Exchange and The 
Parker Pen Company use this 
plan. 

In answer to a query on the 
way the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany makes its appropriation, 
W. A. Metzger, advertising man- 
ager of that company, has made 
this statement: 

“We base it both on past sales 
and on anticipated sales in the 
territories where the appropria- 
tions are placed. We divide our 
branches into three lists, accord- 
ing to their size, and give, for 
instance, the ‘A’ List six full 


columns of space twice a month, 
the ‘B’ List five columns by seven- 
teen inches, and the ‘C’ List four 
columns by thirteen inches. We 
usually curtail our appropriations 
in the smaller towns by cutting 
the size of the copy rather than 


decreasing the number of inser- 
tions.” 

K. C. Parker, advertising man- 
ager of The Parker Pen Company, 
in explaining the manner in which 
his company follows out this same 
plan of determining the size of 
its advertising appropriation, was 
willing to go beyond a discussion 
of newspaper appropriation and 
give light and information on the 
plan as he uses it for all mediums 

“Our appropriation for advertis- 
ing in 1924,” he said, “was $777,- 
836, which was apportioned ap- 
proximately as follows: 42 per 
cent for newspapers, 48 per cent 
for magazines, 10 per cent for 
miscellaneous such as window dis- 
plays and the like. 

“Our appropriation for the 
United States and Canada this 
year is $900,000, and for foreign 
advertising approximately $150,- 

The ratio between the news- 
paper, magazine and miscellaneous 
allotments for 1925 will be practi- 
cally the same as for 1924. 

“The 10 per cent for window 
displays and the like appears 
small, because we operate our own 
printing department and produce 

(Continued on page 154) 
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“By the chin whiskers of Buddha, 


that’s some bus!”’ 


“You said a mouthful, Ol’ Prophet. Wish my dad could 
jan- see it, though.” 


any, “Mine’s comin’. around. I’ve been workin’ on him night 
rich and day.” 
amie When the sons of the family start in persuading father, 
ol he is sure to accept the nomination. Copious persistence 
was supplants what may be lacking in silvery-tongued oratory. 
s10n Over and over it has been proved that in the family field 
and the boy is the strategic point of attack. Consciously and 
the unconsciously he exerts a tremendous influence on the buy- 
ims ing habits of his family. Consciously and unconsciously 
tis the family swings on the prejudices and preferences of the 
77,- youngsters. Through the boy the motor car manufacturer 
ap- can influence the greatest motor market in the world—the 
per families into which THE AMERICAN Boy goes. 
cent Half a million youngsters read THE AMERICAN Boy every 
for month. Just at the hero-worshipping age of boyhood, 15% 
dis- to 16 years old on the average, those boys give to THE 
AMERICAN Boy that whole-souled allegiance, that unswerv- 
the ing devotion of which youth only is capable. The readers 
this of THE AMERICAN Boy come from the good-to-best families 
eign —just the people who can afford to own a motor car. 
150,- You can get into the inside circle of these families through 
BW S- advertising in THE AMERICAN Boy. Put your name before 
eOUus half a million young boosters who will make your motor car 
acti- known, Copy reaching us by June 10th will appear in August. 
dow The e B 
ears 
-sa merican DO 


duce “The Biggest Brightest Best Magazine for Boys in All the Workd” 
Detroit Michigan 
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The most 
difficult kind of 
product to sell 









J WALTER 


ADVERTISING 
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Clients of the 
]. Walter Thompson Company 
whose product is a service 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Ry. 
Davey Tree Surgeons 

Gates Tours 

Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company 


transcontinental railroad—a 

great national bank—an ex- 

pert tree surgery —the product 

= of each of these is an intan- 

gible form of merchandise; a service that 
must be sold through personal contact. 


But how shall this contact be obtained? 


To call on everybody in a blind search 
for prospects is too costly —to wait for word 
of mouth information to spread is too slow. 


Today, in advertising, leading organiza- 
tions selling a service have found a way to 
reach their prospects directly—and have 
opened up profitable contacts for their 
salesmen that have built greater business. 


If you havea service selling to the public, 
the experience of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company will help you reach and sell a 
larger number of your prospects. 


THOMPSON CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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Don't Forget to Renew Your Trade- 
Mark Registrations 


Twenty-Year Clause of °1905 Act Means That Many Registrations 
Granted under That Act Will Now Expire Each Year. 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


he is just as important to renew 
a trade-mark registration at the 
proper time as it is to register the 
mark in the first place. If your 
registration was filed under the 
act of February, 1905, and allowed 
by the Patent Office during that 
year, it expires this year, for the 
act limits registration to a.period 
of twenty years. And if your 
mark has been registered in a 
foreign country, registration here 
ceases to be in force on the day 
on which the trade-mark ceases to 
be protected in that foreign coun- 
try. 

Because of the rush to register 
marks under the last law, the 
trade-mark division of the Patent 
Office has received a number of 
renewal applications during the 
last three months. The compara- 
tively slow rate of their arrival, 
however, indicates that the neces- 
sity of renewal is not generally 
recognized. Undoubtedly, con- 
fusion exists because registrations 
are issued for two separate terms. 
Under the act of 1881, registration 
is for thirty years, but, as men- 
tioned, the act of 1905 provides 
for a period of only twenty years. 

When the registration of a 
trade-mark under either act ex- 
pires, the mark cannot be protect- 
ed except under the common law. 
The Federal courts then have no 
jurisdiction over cases arising 
from infringement of the mark. 
The Patent Office will take no 
cognizance of the expired registra- 
tion, and will not cite the mark 
against a newcomer. A trade- 
mark may have been in use for 
fifty or more years and widely 
advertised but if its registration 
has expired and it is not renewed, 
it has no better standing under the 
law than a similarly used mark 
that never had been registered. 

It is of the utmost importance 
to every owner of a trade-mark of 


any value to examine the condi 
tions of his registration, and care- 
fully to study that section of the 
act of 1905 which covers renewals 
under both the act of 1881 and 
that of 1905. This is Section 12, 
and it provides: 


That a certificate of registration shal! 
remain in force for twenty years, exceyt 
that in the case of trade-marks pre- 
viously registered in a foreign country 
such certificates shall cease to be in 
force on the day on which the trade- 
mark ceases to be protected in such 
foreign country and shall in no case 
remain in force more than twenty years 
unless renewed. Certificates of regis- 
tration may be, from time to time, re- 
newed for like periods on payment of the 
renewal fees required by this act, upon 
request by the registrant, his legal repre- 
sentatives, or transferees of record in 
the Patent Office, and such request may 
be made at any time not more than six 
months prior to the expiration of the 
period for which the certificates of 
registration were issued or renewed. 
Certificates of registration in force at 
the date at which this act takes effect 
shall remain in force for the period for 
which they were issued, but shall be 
renewable on the same conditions and 
for the same periods as certificates is 
sued under the provisions of this act, 
and when so renewed shall have tlic 
same force and effect as certificates is- 
sued under this act. 


_ The general instructions regard- 
ing the protection of trade-marks, 
prints and labels, published by the 
Patent Office, call attention to the 
fact that registrations under the 
act of 1881 may be renewed under 
the act of February, 1905. The 
instructions emphasize the neces- 
sity of filing applications for re- 
newal within six months next pre- 
ceding the end of the original 
term, and state that if application 
for renewal is not filed before 
registration expires, a new appli- 
cation for registration of the mark 
must be filed to secure its pro- 
tection. 

Renewing used to be a rather 
complex process, requiring draw- 
ings, all the paraphernalia of a 
first registration, with a return of 
the original certificate and a for- 
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Time Tells 
The Success of This 


Consolidation 


On Nov. 10, 1924, The Des Moines 
News was combined with the eve- 
ning edition of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune-News. 


Note these net paid averages: 


Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-News 
October, 1924 - - - 148,452 
November, 1924 - - 160,642 


(Consolidation Occurred Nov. 10) 


December, 1924 - - 163,980 
January, 1925 - - - 163,484 
February, 1925 - - 165,369 
March, 1925 - - - - 164,456 


“The Backbone of a successful advertising 
campaign in Des Moines and Iowa’’ 


AAA 
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mal petition. But recently, the 
process has been simplified to a 
simple request, in proper form, 
for renewal, and without the re- 
turn of the original certificate. 
The fee for renewal is ten dol- 
lars. 

Form T is given in the instruc- 
tions as one to use in applying for 


‘the renewal of a registration, and 


applicants are assured that they 
will find their business facilitated 
by following this form, the fol- 
lowing sample of which is given: 


PETITION FOR RENEWAL 


To the Commissioner of Patents: 

John Doe requests certificate of regis- 
tration No. , granted to -—— on 
——-, which he now owns and has not 
abandoned, be renewed in accordance 
with the provisions of section 12 of the 
Trade-Mark Act of February 20, 1905. 


Joun Doe. 
(Address). 


Although this form is exceed- 
ingly simple, applicants make 
many mistakes in using it which 
delay renewals and, in some in- 
stances, have prevented renewal 
before the date of expiration. All 
trouble of the kind may be avoided 
if the applicant will take the 
necessary care to see that his peti- 
tion for renewal conforms with 
his certificate of registration. 

In passing on renewals, the ex- 
aminers of the trade-mark division 
are especially instructed to check 
the dates, and to see that the name 
of the original registrant is cor- 
rect and, if he is still the owner 
of the mark, to note whether he 
is still doing business in the same 
city and State. Hence, if the 
registrant has moved, a _ letter 
should accompany the petition set- 
ting forth the facts. Whether the 
registrant is a firm or corporation, 
and, if a corporation, the State of 
incorporation, should be indicated. 
It is also necessary, if an assign- 
ment has been added, to let the 
Patent Office know whether the 
applicant for renewal is an as- 
signee or a successor. Titles on 
the certificate and the petition 
must agree as to every detail of 
spelling and punctuation, and if 
someone has been designated to 
receive the renewed certificate. 
other than the applicant, the fact 
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should be plainly stated in the ac- 
companying letter. 

Observance of these directions 
will save both time and unneces- 
sary correspondence in assuring 
the continuance of the protection 
furnished by trade-mark registra- 
tions which are about to expire. 


Made Director of Sales of Bos- 
ton Woven Hose and Rubber 


Arthur C. Kingston has been ap 
pointed director of sales of the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Company, Bos 
ton. He was formerly general sales 
manager of both the Peerless Rubber 
Company and the Mechanical Rubber 
Company, subsidiary companies. His 
appointment follows the resignation of 
Edgar E. Fay, who had been in charge 
of sales for the last twenty-five years. 


Advanced by McGraw-Hill 


Irving Fellner, business manager of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
for the last five years, has been ap 
pointed a member of the counselor staff 
of the McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
C. H. Jones, who has been Chicago 
sales representative of Chemical and 
Metallurgical Engineering, succeeds \r 
Fellner as business manager, with head 
quarters at New York. 


Cadillac Appoints MacManus 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, according to an announcement 
made by Lawrence P. Fisher, president 
and general manager, has appointed 
MacManus_ Incorporated, advertising 
agency of that city, as advertising 


* counsel. 


Zenitherm Account with 
Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Zenitherm Company, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of thermostatic fire 
proof flooring and building material, has 

laced its advertising account with tlie 
Soe York office of Dorrance, Sullivan 
& Company. 


C. M. Price, Art Director, 
Outdoor Advertising Agenc) 

Charles Matlack Price has been r¢ 
tained as art director of the Outdoor 
Advertising Agency of America, Inc., 
New York. Mr. Price is associate 
editor of Poster. 


Pooley Cabinet Account with 
F. J. Ross Agency 


The Pooley Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of radio cabinets, has 
eeee its advertising account with the 

J. Ross Company, Inc., New York 
cheese agency. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 








For Your Convenience— 


E new 1925 Consumer Analysis of 
Greater Milwaukee is being published 
in four volumes. This survey is based on 
personal interviews with a typical cross- 
section of all Milwaukee families. Copies 
are being sent to interested sales and 
advertising executives as quickly as each 
volume is printed. 


Volume I Volume II 


Grocery Products Musical Instruments 
Candy and Gum Radio Equipment 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco Automobiles 


Volume III Volume IV 


Cosmetics Electrical Appliances 
Clothing Building Material 
Jewelry Miscellaneous 


The Milwaukee Journal 


FIRST—by Merit 


HARRY J. GRANT R. A. TURNQUIST 
Publisher Advertising Manager 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Incorporated 
National Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 





Wisconsin— First State in Value of Dairy Products 
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Consider This 
Record 


‘THE certified average net paid 

circulation of the Sunday 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 
for the six months ending 


March 31, 1921 was ‘709,966 
March 31, 1922 was ‘731,010 
March 31, 1923 was 879,471 
March 31, 1924 was 1,050,949 


March 31, 1925 was 1,120,294 





Figures taken from Official 
Reports to the Government 


) Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 
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Unprecedented 
of Growth | 


“THs great circulation ... the 
largest ever attained by any 
American newspaper ...is the 
result of producing a keen, alert, 
progressive newspaper. And its 
readers express their preference 
for the Herald and Examiner by 
paying more for it than they 
would pay for most Sunday 


papers. 


Sell it to the... 
“OVER-A-MILLION” 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Biég. 
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Chicago’s Most 
Profitable 
Radio Market 


is embraced in the 400,000 circulation —ap- 
proximately 1,200,000 daily readers—of The 
Daily News. 

Year after year The Daily News leads all 
Chicago daily newspapers in total volume of 
advertising printed—because experience has 
demonstrated to advertisers its superior 
effectiveness as a selling medium. 

The daily radio department, and the Sat- 
urday radio section of The Daily News, are 
closely followed by the “fans,” and The Daily 
News’ own radio broadcasting station — 
WMAQ —affords a “tie-up” of practical 
experience that gives its staff advantages 
enjoyed by no other in Chicago. 

Radio advertising in The Daily News 
reaches the great majority of financially 
competent consumers in Chicago, and reach- 
es them in a medium that holds their interest 
and confidence. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 











How We Sell Dealers Who Are 
Overloaded with Other Goods 


Canada Dry’s Solution of This Problem Is to Help Dealers Speed Up 
the Slow-Moving Merchandise 


By P. M. Boggs 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated 


[* you were to walk into a deal- 
er’s store, and after telling your 
sales story, hear him say some- 
thing like this: “I like your prod- 
uct; your price is all right; your 
package is attractive and I be- 
lieve my trade would enjoy Can- 
ada Dry, but I am stocked with 
another brand and have to move 
it before I can try yours”—what 
would you say or do? 

It is a situation which manu- 
facturers in all industries are 
confronted with every day. Fur- 
thermore, it presents a problem 
most difficult to solve economi- 
cally. 

Not so long ago the sharp- 
shooting manufacturer, whose 
name was legion, would tell the 


perplexed dealer to put his com- 
petitor’s product down in the cel- 


lar, or in the storeroom. “It 
wouldn’t sell anyhow,” he’d say— 
and then proceed to load the deal- 
er with an order so large that the 
salesman was certain Mr. Dealer 
would have to push it if he 
wanted to get room enough to 
turn around in his store. 

Another way was to offer to 
exchange the competitor’s mer- 
chandise for. the producer’s pet 
brand, usually on a basis by which 
the dealer was the loser. 

As the beverage industry is 
highly competitive, it is obvious 
that any long-continued practice 
of such a nature would soon 
break a manufacturer. 

We have followed a plan for 
over two years, and although not 
original by any means, it has 
proved highly effective. We be- 


lieve if every manufacturer would ° 


try it out where his product per- 
mits its operation, then Mr. 
Dealer, the backbone of national 
business, would be greatly bene- 
fited, and so, in turn, would the 
manufacturer. 


Briefly, our salesmen are 
trained tg listen to every dealer’s 
problems, then to try to apply 
to that dealer’s particular needs, 
a merchandising plan which 
would relieve the dealer of his 
worries and so help him make 
more profit. 

We sell primarily to the grocer, 
delicatessen, druggist and con- 
fectioner. Therefore, salesmen 
are selected who have had expe- 
rience with one or more of these 
four classes of dealers. We plus 
this experience by a training in 
the fundamentals of retail sell- 
ing. Our selling force is also 
furnished with over two hundred 
merchandising plans. These plans 
are not untried theories—they are 
practical, simple and workable 
plans that have been actually 
used by some dealer and found 
to be profitable and result-getters. 


THE MOST WASTEFUL LEAK 


The training our men are given 
enables them to take merely the 
basic idea and by a common-sense 
application of the idea to the 
dealer’s own particular problem, 
show what should be done and 
how to do it. We have tried to 
cover a large variety of various 
troubles which confront a dealer, 
but in this article we will discuss 
only one. That one, however, is 
the sorest spot and the most 
wasteful leak with which the 
average dealer has to contend. 

It has been our experience that 
practically every dealer we call 
on complains he has been over- 
stocked on some item, and, as he 
expresses it, “is stuck.” The 
natural thought is, why not re- 
duce the price of the loaded 
stock to cost and get rid of it by 
a special sale? That is one way 
to do it, to be sure; but it must 
be remembered, that the loss of 
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profit on that particular item is 
a seriotis matter to many small 
dealers. They have a _ natural 
reluctance to sell at cost some- 
thing on which some day they 
may make their legitimate profit. 
Usually, this day never arrives 
and the slow-moving item is 
eventually junked at a total loss. 

How, then, can we induce the 
dealer to put every effort behind 
this particular item and at the 
same time put some new pennies 
in his cash register? The follow- 
ing idea has been found very ef- 
fective. 

We suggest a combination of 
items that may be sold at a price 
which yields a satisfactory profit 
but which contains one or two 
of the slow-moving items. To be 
specific: We approached a dealer 
in a city of 15,000 people. He 
had been sold a barrel of white 
vinegar a year before out of 
which he had not been able to 
sell raore than three gallons. As 
he explained it, his trade had been 
more or less educated to bottled 
vinegar or to the jugs. 

After a careful check of the 
situation, our salesman suggested 
he purchase fifty vinegar cruets 
at a five-and-ten-cent store, and 
offer to give a cruet with every 
gallon of vinegar at thirty-five 
cents. The barrel was rolled up 
in the centre of the store, a sign 
painted with “Extra Special” on 
it, and on Friday morning it was 
placed on sale. Saturday after- 
noon, the barrel was emptied. 
The dealer had his money back 
and after deducting the cost of 
the cruets, he found he had made 
a profit of $3.50. This particular 
dealer has used many of our 
merchandising ideas since then 
and is thoroughly sold on the fact 
that we have a sincere desire to 
see him succeed. 

Another case, to take a widely 
different situation, was one in 
which a small dealer in New 
York City, who listened to some 
silver-tongued orator, had pur- 
chased about fifty cases of a cer- 
tain beverage. A year prior to 


this he had sold, all told, in the 
neighborhood of twenty cases; 
and believing the enthusiastic 
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salesman, he more than doubled 
his probable requirements for the 
year. Unfortunately, however, 
his store was flanked on either 
side by a chain store which sold 
the beverage at almost his cost. 
The result was his cases were 
stocked in his back room and this 
so cluttered up his place that it 
made it very difficult for him to 
carry a stock of his other items. 

Whether this was a good or 
bad merchandising’ policy on the 
part of the beverage manufac- 
turer, is not the point. The fact 
is that every time the dealer 
would stub his toe against this 
mountain of cases, he was egged 
on to profanity. Therefore, our 
salesman’s reception was anything 
but pleasant. 

Again, our check of the situa- 
tion was carefully made and our 
salesman said: “Mr. Dealer, I 
came here, of course, to take an 
order for Canada Dry. It is very 
plain to see that to sell you any- 
thing in the beverage line under 
your present conditions, would 
not be good business. Conse- 
quently, I am going to help you 
sell what you have, even though 
it is not our product.” 


DEALER LOOKED FOR CATCH 


The dealer naturally looked at 
him with considerable suspicion ; 
he was trying to find out where 
the catch was. But our salesman 
soon convinced him that he was 
sincere. 

Now, many of our merchandis- 
ing ideas are based on the funda- 
mentals of suggestion. Probably 
no buying class is more suscept- 
ible to suggestion than the house- 
wife. The salesman purchased a 
dozen pairs of full leather soles 
at a nearby shoemaker’s, got 
some glue and stuck them on 
the sidewalk just in front of the 
store leading in a ‘straight line, 
right into the dealer’s store, to 
the very end of his counter—just 
as though some giant had walked 
in there and left a trail. The 
dealer’s store was about thirty 
feet deep and fifteen feet wide 
with a counter running down 
one side. A_ sign was hand- 
lettered, suggesting to the house- 
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wife that she put a half-dozen 
bottles in her market basket; and 
then, in order to make certain 
that the beverage would not 
escape her attention, a string of 
bottles was placed at the foot of 
the counter and around the end 
and other side of the store in a 
horseshoe arrangement. The re- 
sult was that every woman walk- 
ing along first noticed the trail 
leading into the store. Then her 
eyes followed the course of the 
foot-prints to the very end and 
sO on entirely around the base 
and right on around the store, 
where there had been placed 
several hundred bottles, all lined 
up one after the other. 

Of course, this is a simple idea, 
but its very simplicity made the 
appeal. The dealer moved the 
entire stock of fifty cases in a 
week and a half. 

Here is another specific in- 
stance. A dealer in a suburban 
town was in the habit of coming 
to the metropolis and purchasing 
certain quantities of goods at 
auctions. He once bought a 
quantity of strawberry jam which 
was put up in a glass jar that 
was a size larger than is ordi- 
narily asked for by the house- 
wife. The investment in this was 
about $180 so you see he had 
considerable jam. He tried ad- 
vertising in newspapers and sev- 
eral other stunts, but none of 
them proved successful in mov- 
ing it. 

Again, our salesman, after 
checking carefully the details, 
suggested he purchase _ several 
gross of cheap nickel plated tea 
spoons, then letter a sign which 
would tell housewives a_ tea 
spoon would be given free with 
every jar of jam. 

The sale lasted for three weeks. 
In that time, the dealer had dis- 
posed of the entire lot and in 
the end, after deducting the cost 
of $7 for the tea spoons, his profit 
on the item which had been dead 
for a year was $36. 

As we see it, this is construc- 
tive merchandising for the dealer 
and we are glad to say many of 
our good dealer friends appre- 
ciate this attention to their par- 
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ticular problems. They are, more- 
over, always eager to hear about 
a new merchandising idea that 
will be helpful. 

We are fortunate in having a 
real live merchandiser in a dealer 
on whom we try out new ideas. 
If, after this trial, we find them 
of a practical and helpful nature, 
our salesmen are given a synopsis 
of it on a price book sheet, and 
then at our Saturday conferences, 
results of this idea are discussed 
and noted. 

The response of our dealers to 
this merchandising assistance 
makes us thoroughly satisfied that 
though the cost and time and ef- 
fort is great, the good-will which 
we build is priceless. 





Optical Companies Consolidate 


The Shur-On Standard Optical Com- 
pany, Inc., is the name of a new cor- 
poration which has been formed through 
the consolidation of the following com- 
panies: DuPaul-Young Optical Corpora- 
tion, Southbridge, Mass.; General Op- 
tical Company, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., which controls the Kryptok 
Sales Company, Inc.; Shur-On Optical 
Company, Inc., Rochester, and The 
a Optical Company, Geneva, 


In a statement regarding the merger, 
Beverly Chew, president of the Stand- 
ard company, says that, with relatively 
little duplication, these companies manu- 
facture a complete line of spectacle 
frames, eyeglasses, lenses and ophthal- 
mic equipment and machinery. The 
products of the Shur-On company, he 
said, are exceptionally well-known be- 
cause of aggressive advertising extend- 
ing over a period of many years, as 
are the Kryptok lenses made by the 
General company. For the present the 
several companies will continue to dis- 
tribute their products through their in- 
dividual sales gy 

Mr. Chew a be _ president of the 
new company. Johnson, 
president of the oun company, C. E. 
Smith, treasurer of the DuPaui- Young 
company, and J. P. Bertram and Charles 
H. Stephens, both of the Shur-On com- 
pany, will executives of the new 
company. 





Camera Account for 
Louis H. Frohman 


The Herbert & Huesgen Company 
New York, phot opr hic supplies, has = 
pointed Louis Froh ohman, New York 
advertising agency, to direct an adver- 
tising campaign on the Ermanox camera. 
The Ermanox is a high-speed —-. 
manufactured in Dresden, Germany, b 
the Ernemann Works. Magazines ont 
photographic trade papers will be used. 





Ridiculous Remarks about the 
Pulling Power of Color 


Catalogue Color Pages Cannot Be Expected to Outsell Black and White 
Ten to One 


Tue Conover-Mooney ComMPANyY 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The other day I heard a so-called mail- 
order expert (oh, these experts!) make 
a speech in which he declared that color 
pages in a catalogue pull fully ten times 
as much business as the black and white 
kind. This, of course, is a ridiculous 
statement and I am reporting it to you 
both as a matter of interest and also 
in the hope that you may be able to 
give us some reliable data upon which 
the relative pulling power of color as 
against black and white may be com- 
puted. It is a simple matter to get 
the comparative cost of the two kinds of 
pages. This is something that any good 
printer who knows his business can sup- 
ply. But how about the business each 
kind of page can bring in? 

Tue Conover-Mooney CoMPANyY 
R. Mooney, 
President. 


fel color pages in a catalogue 
would pull ten times as much 
business as black and white pages, 


it is obvious that all the leading 
catalogues would appear entirely 


in colors. Black and white pages 
would become novelties. 

This is a matter, however, on 
which there need be no speculation 
or wild guessing, in which the 
gentleman who made the speech 
apparently indulged. Great cata- 
logue houses such as Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, Montgomery 
Ward & Company and Butler 
Brothers have learned some things 
about color that are almost un- 
canny in their exactness. 

In computing the benefits of any 
kind of advertising, its initial cost 
is the first thing that has to be 
considered. 

Catalogue color pages, generally 
speaking, cost three times as 
much as the black and white kind 
and sell just about twice as much, 
unit for unit. This is widely dif- 
ferent from ten times, but color is 
well worth while just the same. 

Without giving exact figures, 
here is the way the principle 
works : 

A black and white catalogue 
page, let us say, brings sales of 
$100. A fair average gross profit 


per page is 8 per cent and the 
average cost per page for black 
and white about 2 per cent. 

Eight per cent of $100 is $8. 

With 2 per cent selling cost this 
would leave a net profit of $6 for 
the page. 
_ If the same page were printed 
in process color, continued experi- 
mentation has proved that it 
would yield twice as much gross 
business. For the imaginary page 
we are considering here, therefore, 
the gross yield would be $200. The 
same average gross profit rate, or 
8 per cent would make the gross 
profit on the color page $16. But 
the cost here is three times that of 
the black and white page, or 6 
per cent. If the gross profit is 
$16 and the cost is $6, the net 
profit on the color page is $10. 

In other words, the color page 
not only sells twice as much as the 
black and white but has a higher 
net profit return. In addition, 
there is a pronounced indirect ad- 
vertising value to the color page 
in that it increases the selling effi- 
ciency of the catalogue, taken as 
a whole. 

Catalogue makers discovered 
this principle quite a while ago. 
A book of 500 or 600 pages, all 
in black and white, was deadly. 
The houses then hit upon the ex- 
pedient of breaking it up with sec- 
tions printed in colors and also 
printed on different color paper. 
At first the breaking up process 
was purely mechanical. It was a 
mere printing proposition admin- 
istered from the standpoint of ap- 
pearance only. 

But now the method has been 
worked along to a point where 
there are certain basic principles 
to be followed. One of these is 
that colors on a catalogue page 
shall not be introduced unless 
corresponding colors can be found 
on the actual merchandise the 
page is trying to sell—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Hear what the Radio 


Dealer has to say 


SJELIEVING that Radio Manufacturers 

446) want and need exact information re- 

i garding sales possibilities for Radio 

pea | in St. Louis and the 49th State, the 
Globe-Democrat has prepared a survey based upon. 
the opinions of dealers throughout this territory, 


Each dealer in the 49th State was asked to give 
his opinion regarding many of the moot questions 
of Radio Marketing .... and some illuminating 
facts were obtained. 


We learned, for instance, what. 49th State dealers 
think of installment selling .... What months 
are best, for Radio Sales .... What is the per- 
centage of dealers handling Radio exclusively 
. and other facts which manufacturers are 
seeking. 
The results of this interesting survey are con- 
tained in the book shown at the left. It is perma- 
nently bound, beautifully printed and contains an 
up-to-date list of Radio Dealers in the 49th State. 


This book will be mailed free of 
charge to Radio Manufacturers, or 
others interested in the sales possi- 
bilities for Radio in the goth State. 


Globe-Democrat 


The Newspaper of the 49th State 
- : “8 
Representatives 


F. St. J. Richards . . . New York Guy S. Osborn 
J. R. Scolaro Detroit C. Geo. Krogness . San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. . . . London 
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Some Things We Didn’t Know 
about Our $3,000,000 Business 


The Faults and Weak Points Recently Discovered in This Enterprise 
Will Take at Least Three Years to Mend 


By Eugene S. Harvey 


wow you believe it possi- 
ble that the largest manu- 
facturer of a certain type of spe- 
cialty, in operation over six years, 
and doing a business of three mil- 
lion annually—would frankly and 
unequivocally admit he knew 
nothing about his market? 

“Yes, that’s what it amounts 
to,” conceded the vice-president. 
“We have gone along, thinking 
we knew our market. That fact 
is not any serious reflection on 
the calibre of our 
managing heads, 


something was radically wrong. 

“The, situation came to a head 
a short time ago. I assumed this 
new office which brings me _ iti 
closer touch with sales than I had 
ever been before. Prior to that I 
had charge of production. I was 
accustomed to knowing—not think- 
ing I know—for the very essence 
is tangible units, certain quanti- 
ties, proved behavior of mate- 
rials, scientific data and verified 
standards of procedure and per- 
formance. N at- 
urally, when I got 





either. It was only 
a natural, line-of- 
least-resistance at- 
titude we all had 
fallen into. 

“We got men- 
tally sluggish 
and acquiescent. 
And first thing 
we knew, we 
didn’t know! 

“Our merchan- 
dising policy, per- 
haps, is a factor 


home. 





Due to the unusual nature 
of the disclosures made in 
this article, it is necessary to 
omit all names. 
may be said, though: 


advertiser referred to is a 
large manufacturer of elec- 
trical appliances used in the 
Headquarters are in 
a Western City. 
pany’s advertising appropria- 
tion reaches well over the 
$200,000 mark annually. 


into the sales and 
distribution end I 
rather expected 
to find the same 
certainties await- 
ing me. I looked 
for facts and 
situations that 
could be as posi- 
tively dealt with 
in this way as 
the machines and 
materials in our 
production end. 


This much 
The 


The com- 








which incurs some 
share of the re- ~ 

sponsibility for this past torpor and 
present disquiet of ours. We market 
through the jobber exclusively. It 
is a policy of whose handicaps 
and disadvantageous features we 
are painfully aware. But it is at 
least a policy with us, and not a 
day-to-day expedient. Everybody 
knows that policy. It is, as far as 
things human can be made so, in- 
flexible. And it is that very ri- 
gidity of our policy, that knowing 
on the part of our trade ex- 
actly where we are at and where 
they are at, all the time, which 
we think has been a bulwark to 
us in adversity. 

“To change our policy now 
would produce severe internal 
and external upheavals. Yet, we 
have become growingly aware that 


“But I didn’t 
find these cer- 
tainties. So I asked questions. 
And it seemed there weren’t any 
answers on the premises. Our 
business is electrical household 
utilities: toasters, grills, table 
stoves, curling irons, percolators, 
irons, and so on. I asked where 
our goods were going. Our sales 
promotion folk didn’t know. I 
asked how many dealers were 
handling our goods. They didn’t 
know that, either. I asked how 
many live, logical dealers were re- 
ceiving our continuous campaigns 
—we work intensively on the deal- 
er by direct-mail, although he does 
not buy from us but from the 
jobber. Well, we didn’t know 
that, either. We had some 35,000 
dealers on our mailing list, it is 
true, but it wasn’t known around 
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the place whether all of them 
were still good prospects or not. 

“Last year, we started trying to 
find out some of the things we 
didn’t know. We began first on 
that dealer list. As liberal users 
of national advertising, we had 
established a real prestige for our 
trade-marked and branded aarti- 
ticles, and had registered their 
value on the consciousness of the’ 
householder. We had a real and 
a considerable investment in pub- 
lic good-will. But we hadn’t even 
the hint of an inkle as to whether 
or not when our advertisement 
appeared in a national periodical! 
abundantly bought and read in 
Kumquatville, Idaho, for example, 
the interested home-makers of 
that town could step down-street 
and get any of our articles. 


WEEDING OUT PROCESS BEGUN 


“We began a weeding-out proc- 
ess. Double postcards were sent 
out, asking for verifications of ad- 
dresses and firm styles. We also 
used test — pieces carrying 

arantees return postage. 

ostcard os Fn. pieces came 
back by the hundreds. In one 
way, these returns were appal- 
ling; in another, wholesomely en- 
lightening. 

“We found the mortality on 
our assumedly fine list of dealers 
amazing. Changed styles, disso- 
lutions of partnerships, removals, 
new addresses and revamped lines 
to which our goods were no 
longer suited—all this informa- 
tion came back to us in a deluge. 
When the smoke cleared, we found 
last year, that our erstwhile list 
of 35,000 dealers had shrunk to 
19,000'! Nearly 50 per cent of our 
sales munitions had been scat- 
tered over the Sahara Desert! 

“And we found out other 
things. The realization grew on 
us that all is not dealer—at least, 
for our line—that looks like 
dealer. A logical dealer for us 
today may be a very illogical one 
next month, even next week. 
number of better-grade garages, 
for example, carried accessories. 
For the time that they gave ac- 
cessories their attention and in- 
terest, these dealers proved to be 
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modest outlets for us. Electrical 
utilities could be sold with a lit- 
tle pushing, and were sold, and 
our jobbers’ salesmen found a 
small but valued opportunity for 
revenue in these directions. But 
the inside man who used to be 
pretty good at accessory pushing, 
let’s say, goes with some other 
garage or store or shop. Perhaps 
the proprietor’s own interest leans 
much more keenly to the possi- 
bilities of the repair end. He 
gives it more effort; it grows; a 
gas and oil franchise is taken on: 
the accessory window turns gray 
with dust, accessories languish, 
and pretty soon that place, for 
electrical specialty purposes, is 
dead. Or, the garage turns into 
a rather flourishing tire sales and 
repair emporium; again, things 
electrical are a deceased. issue. 

“Still another obstacle to our 
getting real market knowledge in- 
heres in the lamentable fact that 
so many of our jobbers have no 
live, workable record system, 
through which we might be able 
to trace the ultimate destination 
of our goods. It would surprise 
you to know how true this is of 
responsible, energetic concerns 
that should be efficiently organized 
for modern merchandising effort, 
but are not. Often, the informa- 
tion we specifically need is buried 
in a big bound book and it is lit- 
tle short of undertaking to find 
the mythical needle in the hay- 
stack for anyone to locate the 
data most wanted regarding a 
given lot of merchandise: who 
bought them, when, where, and 
so on. 

“Then there is the fact, seem- 
ingly inseparable from any pro- 
gram of specialty making and 
marketing such as ours, that we 
cannot get from our jobbers any- 
thing like satisfactory data re- 
garding the dealers who are al- 
ready handling our goods. Theo- 
retically, this should merely be a 
matter of vigorously educating 
the jobber and of making it easy 
for him to supply us with dealer 
lists; plus the activities. of our 
men in the field. But by the time 
the necessity and importance of 
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The Indianapolis 
Radius, popula- 
tion 1,992,713 


Evidence 
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In 314 issues in 1924, 
The Indianapolis News 
carried 2,944,194 lines 
of national advertising. 
This is 185,439 lines 
more than all other 
Indianapolis news 
ccaieioned aa 
680 issues. 


In spite of “Sunday 
paper schedules,” two- 
paper schedules, and 
‘morning aper cam- 
paigns,” The Indian- 
apolis News carried 
more national lineage 
than the whole Indian- 
apolis field combined 
—with less than half as 


many issues. 


Why? Because for 
fifty-five years The 
Indianapolis News has 


consistently a 
greatest results 
dollar. Because e 
News alone has more 
home-delivered circu- 
lation in Indianapoli 
than both other dai 
newspapers poeeBacn | 
Because The News 
covers the field so com- 
pletely that additional 
space in other news- 
papers is fruitless 
duplication of News 
coverage. 
Nor is the influence of The 
News confined to the con- 
sumer. Because it is In- 
diana’s most powerful con- 
sumer medium and the 
trade knows it, it is the most 
way trade medium. 
a ae News is 
the. strongest single mer- 
chandising force | in the 
Indianapolis Radi 


“Ihe Indianapolis 





NEWS 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising om 


New York Office 


waa 


Dan A. Carroll — 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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having such data has been re- 


layed from us to the jobber and . 


thence to the salesmen—and simul- 
taneously from us to our branch 
managers and thence to their field 
men—the process of percolation 
has turned to dilution. More 
pressing duties connected with 
daily selling divert the jobber’s 
field men and our field men, and 
we simply don’t get what facts we 
need to plan successfully for to- 
morrow. 

“I spoke of dealer mortality. It 
has been a normal thing for us 
here to have to remove dealers 
from our prospect and active lists 
as fast as new names were add- 
ed! And linked up with this fact 
of constant flux and shift and up- 
heaval in dealerdom in general, 
is the big question in our minds 
as to whether and how much we 
should cultivate the hardware 
merchant in contradistinction to 
the electrical store. Are we over- 
looking a bet here that we should 
be capitalizing? Is the electrical 
store on the wax or wane as a 
distributing outlet? Is the hard- 
ware merchant of the future going 
to be a more and more logical re- 
tailer of the electrical household 
specialty—or the reverse? 

“You see, while we have a 
plentiful supply of figures and sta- 
tistics and have also obtained 
from electrical publishers much 
valued co-operation that was 
greatly desired and appreciated, 
the fact remains that in spite of 
many years of business existence 
and a reputation for leadership 
in our field, we do not yet truly 
know our market. 

“Our advertising manager re- 
cently left, and we have lines 
out for a new one. The man we 
hire is not, however, going to be 
the conventional advertising man- 
ager. He is going to be the sort 
of a man who can locate our mar- 
ket for us, if such a thing is pos- 
sible. A researcher; an analyst; 
a sales functioner. It’s not a 
quick-action program on which we 
are embarked, but a long-haul 
overhaul of our whole merchan- 
dising future; a probable three- 
year trek, illumined for us .by the 
cold light of our sins of omis- 
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sion in the past. We may find 
that our exclusive jobber policy 
so steadfastly adhered to is ob- 
solete and inadequate. If so, 
when the proofs are all in we 


‘shall set up a new policy and 


stick to that. 

“But until we know these 
things; we are committed to im- 
prove our status with the jobber 
by improving, in all ways possi- 
ble, his status as a merchandiser 
of our product. We have plans 
under way, looking to a simplified 
method by which he will auto- 
matically have available in future 
the data that both he and we used 
to seek in vain! And we have 
already seen these new methods 
and plans-cordially welcomed by 
a number of progressive whole- 
salers. 

“So we feel that ultimately this 
stigma on our merchandising op- 
erations will be wiped clean. 
Certainly, our actual knowledge 
of our market three years from 
now, and our detailed campaign 
tie-up with our jobber—if we 
still employ him—will be such 
that we will not, as happened 
just the other day, receive in 
routine mail from a big whole- 
saler of ours, sales literature de- 
scriptive of our own products.” 


Merger of Chemical Publica- 


tions to Be Extended 
The Chemical Engineer and the Color 
Trade Journal and Textile Chemist, 
both of New York, have been bought 
by the Trades Reporting Bureau, Inc., 
of that city, publisher of the Chemical, 
Color and Oil Record. The latter pub- 





lication, as previously reported, was 
merged with Chemical Age, under the 
name of the Chemical Record-Age. 

Beginning with the May 25 issue, 
there will be a further consolidation 
and all four publications will be pub- 
lished under the name of Chemicals. It 
will appear weekly and according to 

. F. L. Tuttle, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Trades Reporting Bureau. 
will be representative of the entire in- 
dustrial chemical field. 





New Accounts for Continental 
Agency 

The Anton Clemetsen Company, manu 
facturer of radio-phonographs, and the 
Consolidated Steel Stranping Comnany, 
manufacturer of Signode Sealed Strap- 
ping, both of Chicago, have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Con- 
tinental Advertising Bureau, Chicago. 





4l. 
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ID you go to the polo matches last 
fall to see the Prince of Wales? 


Did you look the crowd over? 


Did you estimate them in terms of 
merchandise—the cars, the clothes, 
the accessories, the jewels, the high- 
bred dogs,—in keeping with their 
luxurious standard of living. 


That crowd represented the expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars. 


Broadly speaking, that crowd typified 
the readers of the Condé Nast Group 
of magazines. 


You need more than money to make 
a good prospect for your merchandise. 
You need a high standard of living 
and the habit of spending money to 
maintain that standard. Our people 
have both. 


VOGUE 
VANITY FAIR 
HOUSE & GARDEN 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


4ll members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Why the Disparity bare 
and Advertising 


The local (city and suburban) circulation of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star is 2.5 times the 
daily local circulation claimed by the leading 
Cincinnati morning newspaper. Yet— 


The Times-Star carried 2.6 times as many 


lines of total advertising as the leading A 
morning newspaper carried in the same 314 S 
publication days last year, including all clas- ci 
-sifications. ne 
The Times-Star carried 2.8 times as many T 
lines of total display advertising as the lead- lir 
ing morning newspaper. na 


The Times-Star carried 2.7 times as many Bu 
lines of local display advertising as the lead- th 
ing morning newspaper. lin 


The Times-Star carried 3.2 times as many TI 


CINCINNATH 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher C. H. REMBOLD, Manag 
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baveen Advertising Values 
,avosts in Cincinnati? 


of lines of national display advertising as the 
he leading morning newspaper. 
ng 


But, the line rate for display advertising’ in 


the Times-Star is only 1.2 times that of the 
same morning newspaper. 


hy 

ng Again—the local circulation of the Times- 

14 Star is 1.4 times the combined local daily 

AS- circulation of both Cincinnati morning 
newspapers. Yet— 

ny The Times-Star carried 1.9 times as many 


d- lines of display advertising as both Cincin- 
nati morning newspapers combined. 


ny But, the line rate for display advertising in 
d- the Times-Star is only .66 of the combined 
line rates of the two morning newspapers. 


ny Think it.over, Mr. Space Buyer. 


‘TIMES-STAR 


[anag » “Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Straw No. 5 | 


And old saying and true 1925 Series 


STRAWS show whieh way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 
The Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s 
in a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper — morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined 
—morning, evening and Sunday. 

For Straw No. 5 we will take the advertising of heating, 
ventilating and plumbing. The manufacturers and dealers in 
merchandise of this kind must look to the home owner, the 
home builder, and the owners and builders of apartment build- 
ings, business buildings, and manufacturing plants; in other 
words, to the backbone of the community. That these manu- 
facturers and dealers believe that The Chicago Evening Post is 
the Chicago paper that is read by this class of people is demon- 
strated by the fact that they used more advertising in the Post 
than in all the other Chicago evening papers combined during 
the year 1924. The figures follow: 
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These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, an independent 
audit company. 













It Pays to Advertise in a 
Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 
Able to Become Good 
Customers 


The Chicago 


Evening Post 
‘Terre Havtesmr “ iasing Wa and 


Cleanest Paper’’ 





















Arbitration Takes a Hand in 
Foreign Trade Disputes 


Ninety-two Disputes Have Been Brought Before the Court of Arbitration 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ InxK 


ECENTLY, a manufacturer 

found that a large quantity of 
a raw product which he had im- 
ported from Holland was not up 
to sample, according to the terms 
of his contract with the foreign 
producer. He promptly notified 
the producer but the Holland firm 
refused to accept his statement as 
to the quality of the goods. The 
shipment had been paid for and 
the producer refused to enter into 
any negotiations regarding a set- 
tlement of the complaint. 

At this stage of the dispute, 
there seemed nothing for the 
manufacturer to do but to enter 
suit for the recovery of the over- 
charge. He knew from experi- 
ence, however, that this would un- 


doubtedly mean a long delay in 
settlement. He also knew that liti- 
gation would involve considerable 
expense, create misunderstandings 


and enmity, and cut him off, 
probably for several years, from a 
profitable source of raw material. 

So both the manufacturer and 
the producer agreed to settle the 
controversy by arbitration. The 
case was presented’ to unpreju- 
diced authorities and, within a few 
weeks, settled to. the satisfaction 
of both parties. The expense of 
arbitration to the American was 
only about $26. 

This was one of the ninety-two 
disputes brought ‘before the Court 
of Arbitration of the International 
Chamber of Commerce up to 
March 17, this year. Out of this 
total, thirty-six were settled, four 
by arbitration, seven by concilia- 
tion, twenty-three by mutual 
agreement owing to the simple 
intervention of the International 
Chamber, and two by another 
arbitration organization following 
the action of the Chamber. 

This activity is of particular in- 
terest at this time, because of the 
recently announced third biennial 


conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce to be held 
at Brussels, June 21 to 27. The 
meeting will bring together repre- 
sentatives of forty nations to dis- 
cuss common problems, to con- 
sider means of facilitating trade 
between countries, and to further 
the adoption and simplification of 
commercial practices. 

According to C. J. C. Quinn, 
manager of the American Section 
of the International Chamber, 
while many and varied problems 
are handled by the Chamber, none 
is of greater importance or prom- 
ise than the prevention of litiga- 
tion by means of arbitration. The 
other day, in his office with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., in Washington, he ex- 
plained that suits and legal cases 
arising out of commercial disputes 
cost the exporters and importers 
of the country an enormous sum 
every year, and that they consti- 
tute a demoralizing and destruc- 
tive influence in the creation of 
friendly relationships with for- 
eign countries. 


VALUE OF ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


“The importance of definite con- 
tracts in foreign trade,” he said, 
“is generally recognized; but, 
judging from the large number of 
international disputes which reach 
the courts, comparatively few of 
our exporters and importers know 
the great value of making an 
arbitration clause a part of every 
contract. This practice has been 
strongly advocated by the Inter- 
national Chamber ever since its 
organization. As you doubtless 
know, the Chamber is a federa- 
tion of representative commercial, 
industrial and financial interests of 
about forty different countries, 
which tries to solve, by common 
action, the common problems of 
its members. But our activities 
are by no means confined to the 
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Straw No. 5 


And old saying and true 1925 Series 


STRAWS show whieh way 


the wind is blowing 


And it is also true that the volume of advertising carried 
by a newspaper year after year in any particular line shows 
the value of that newspaper for that class of advertising. 
The Chicago Evening Post carried less medical advertising 
than any other paper in Chicago, and the total receipts from 
installment houses would not pay for the ink to dot the i’s 
in a single issue. 

But there are many lines of high-grade advertising from 
which The Post receives more advertising than any other 
Chicago daily paper — morning or evening. And there are 
several very high-grade lines from which The Post receives 
more advertising than all the other Chicago papers combined 
—morning, evening and Sunday. 

For Straw No. 5 we will take the advertising of heating, 
ventilating and plumbing. The manufacturers and dealers in 
merchandise of this kind must look to the home owner, the 
home builder, and the owners and builders of apartment build- 
ings, business buildings, and manufacturing plants; in other 
words, to the backbone of the community. That these manu- 
facturers and dealers believe that The Chicago Evening Post is 
the Chicago paper that is read by this class of people is demon- 
strated by the fact that they used more advertising in the Post 
than in all the other Chicago evening papers combined during 
the year 1924. The figures follow: 
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These figures are furnished by the Advertising Record Company, an independent 
audit company. 
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Arbitration Takes a Hand in 
Foreign Trade Disputes 


Ninety-two Disputes Have Been Brought Before the Court of Arbitration 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


ECENTLY, a manufacturer 

found that a large quantity of 
a raw product which he had im- 
ported from Holland was not up 
to sample, according to the terms 
of his contract with the foreign 
producer. He promptly notified 
the producer but the Holland firm 
refused to accept his statement as 
to the quality of the goods. The 
shipment had been paid for and 
the producer refused to enter into 
any negotiations regarding a set- 
tlement of the complaint. 

At this stage of the dispute, 
there seemed nothing for the 
manufacturer to do but to enter 
suit for the recovery of the over- 
charge. He knew from experi- 
ence, however, that this would un- 
doubtedly mean a long delay in 
settlement. He also knew that liti- 
gation would involve considerable 
expense, create misunderstandings 
and enmity, and cut him off, 
probably for several years, from a 
profitable source of raw material. 

So both the manufacturer and 
the producer agreed to settle the 
controversy by arbitration. The 
case was presented to unpreju- 
diced authorities and, within a few 
weeks, settled to the satisfaction 
of both parties. The expense of 
arbitration to the American was 
only about $26. 

This was one of the ninety-two 
disputes brought before the Court 
of Arbitration of the International 
Chamber of Commerce up to 
March 17, this year. Out of this 
total, thirty-six were settled, four 
by arbitration, seven by concilia- 
tion, twenty-three by mutual 
agreement owing to the simple 
intervention of the International 
Chamber, and two by another 
arbitration organization following 
the action of the Chamber. 

This activity is of particular in- 
terest at this time, because of the 
recently announced third biennial 
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conference of the International 
Chamber of Commerce to be held 
at Brussels, June 21 to 27. The 
meeting will bring together repre- 
sentatives of forty nations to dis- 
cuss common problems, to con- 
sider means of facilitating trade 
between countries, and to further 
the adoption and simplification of 
commercial practices. 

According to C. J. C. Quinn, 
manager of the American Section 
of the International Chamber, 
while many and varied problems 
are handled by the Chamber, none 
is of greater importance or prom- 
ise than the prevention of litiga- 
tion by means of arbitration. The 
other day, in his office with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., in Washington, he ex- 
plained that suits and legal cases 
arising out of commercial disputes 
cost the exporters and importers 
of the country an enormous sum 
every year, and that they consti- 
tute a demoralizing and destruc- 
tive influence in the creation of 
friendly relationships with for- 
eign countries. 


VALUE OF ARBITRATION CLAUSE 


“The importance of definite con- 
tracts in foreign trade,” he said, 
“is generally recognized; but, 
judging from the large number of 
international disputes which reach 
the courts, comparatively few of 
our exporters and importers know 
the great value of making an 
arbitration clause a part of every 
contract. This practice has been 
strongly advocated by the Inter- 
national Chamber ever since its 
organization. As you doubtless 
know, the Chamber is a federa- 
tion of representative commercial, 
industrial and financial interests of 
about forty different countries, 
which tries to solve, by common 
action, the common problems of 
its members. But our activities 
are by no means confined to the 
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interests of our membership. In 
numerous instances, particularly 
those involving commercial dis- 
putes, the officials of the Chamber 
have gladly given their aid and 
influence to solve the problems of 
commercial organizations which 
are not affiliated with us in any 
way. 

“Out of the ninety-two cases 
brought before the Chamber, 
forty-four were without result. 
These failures, in practically every 
case, were due to the fact that an 
arbitration clause had not been 
inserted in the contract between 
the parties concerned. Frequent- 
ly, when the clause is lacking, one 
party to a dispute refuses to ac- 
cept the offer made by the other 
party to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration. 

“In many instances, the plaintiff 
desires to resort to arbitration in 
order to avoid the expenses and 
delays of foreign court action. 
Legal cases are generally compli- 
cated by distance, and by the dif- 
ference in the laws of different 
countries. The defendant in a 
dispute is aware of this condition, 
and, if he’ has not contracted to 
submit disputes to arbitration, and 
if he is not prompted to act in 
good faith, he refuses arbitration 
in order to evade a fair and just 
award.” 

The arbitration clause, particu- 
larly referred to by Mr. Quinn, 
was recently rewritten, as a new 
formula, by the executive commit- 
tee of the Court of Arbitration, 
and is more explicit than the for- 
mer arbitration clause of the 
International Chamber. Although 
simple, it is the result of much 
study, for it is necessary that the 
wording of the clause lend itself 
to accurate translation into many 
languages and conform its mean- 
ing to the laws of many countries. 
It reads as follows: 


For the settlement of all disputes in 
connection with the interpretation or the 
execution of this contract, the contract- 
ing parties agree to submit to arbitration 
(in accordance with the Arbitration 
Rules of the International Chamber of 
Commerce) rendered by one or more 
arbitrators nominated by the Court of 
Arbitration of the International Cham- 
ber. They agree therefore to accept and 
execute the decision of the arbitrator or 
arbitrators, 
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This clause is equally effective 
when inserted in contracts cover- 
ing practically every activity or 
phase of foreign trade. When the 
clause is used, it is not necessary, 
as previously stated, that either of 
the parties to the contract be a 
member of an organization affili- 
ated with the International Cham- 
ber. All that is necessary is to 
notify the Chamber that it has 
been automatically appointed the 
arbitrator through the use of its 
clause, and that the nominal cost 
of the arbitration will be paid ac- 
cording to the rules. 

For the purpose of illustrating 
how the court functions, Mr. 
Quinn referred to a rather typical 
case mentioned by a recent confi- 
dential report to the members of 
the Chamber. This case, accord- 
ing to the report, was as follows: 


An award given by three arbitrators 
of the Incorporated Oil Seed Association 
was recently carried out owing to the 
intervention of the Chamber. A Dutch 
firm had purchased fifteen tons of 
groundnuts in shell, new corn, from a 
French firm in China through a Paris 
agent. By a _ misunderstanding, the 
Dutch firm received a_ delivery of 
groundnuts of the old crop, and the 
Incorporated Oil Seed Association 
awarded them an allowance of 3 (three) 
pounds per ton. The Dutch buyers 
could not, however, obtain payment of 
this allowance. as the seller held the 
agent responsible for the mistake, and 
vice versa. 

The matter was referred to the Cham 
ber. The Commission of Conciliation 
consisted of M. Edouard Dolléans, Sec- 
retary General of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and Chairman 
of the Commission; M. Edouard Bunge. 
Administrator-Delegate of the Société 
Batave, Administrative Commissioner 
for the Netherlands of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and M. A. De 
Lavergne, Secretary General of the Con- 
fédération Générale de la Production 
Frangaise, French Administrative Com- 
missioner at the International Chamber 
of Commerce. The Commission ex 
amined the documents and the corre- 
spondence, and proposed that the seller, 
who still resides in China, should pay 
his Rotterdam customer the allowance 
awarded by the first arbitrators, but that 
the Dutchman should renounce one- 
quarter of his claim. The seller agreed 
to this settlement with good grace. 


As Mr. Quinn explained, in this 
case the Commission succeeded in 
obtaining the personal assistance 
of the President of the French 
Chamber of Commerce in China. 
who was requested to approach the 
French merchant on the subject of 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
INFORMATION 








This is a genuine offer of service 

to all readers of Printers’ Ink who 

are looking for a school or camp 
for their children 








THE ScHoot DEPARTMENT 
of Harper’s Bazar has been 
built up, on a basis of service, 
by finding the right school for 
the right pupil or, vice versa, 
finding the right pupil for 
the right mnell 


And this same. principle ap- 
plies as well to camps. 


It benefits us to get as many 
inquiries about schools and 
camps as we can and there- 
fore we are glad to offer this 
service to every reader of 
Printers’ Ink. 


your every definite require- 
ment. Call upon us. 


For years we have made a 
business of gathering this sort 
of information and it has been 
gathered in the best way— 
by personal visits to schools 
throughout the country and 
by “throughout the country” 
we mean “throughout the 
country”—from Maine to 
California, from Florida to 
Oregon. 


It is this first-hand, accurate 
knowledge of schools and 
camps that we offer you. 





If you are looking 


There is, of 





for a school or a 
camp for your boy 
or your girl or, 
perhaps, for your- 
self we can find 
exactly the right 
one to fit in with 


KENNETH N. CHAMBERS 





Do you mind if we insert 
one little advertising 
thought into this invita- 
tion? The May Harper's 
Bazar carries more schooi 
and camp advertisers 
than any otber issue of 
Harper’s Bazar bas ever 
carried before. 








course, no char, 
for this service. 

if you are looking 
for a certain type 
of school or camp, 


we urge you to 


write to 


. .Director 


SCHOOL AND CAMP DEPARTMENT 


Harper's Bagar 


119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEw YORK 
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settlement. The Administrative 
Commission has frequently solicit- 
ed the aid of local chambers of 
commerce, requesting them to 
make friendly suggestions to the 
parties concerned. 

“This moral action,” Mr. Quinn 
continued, “always has had a most 
happy effect, as the proposals sub- 
mitted to the two parties in a dis- 
pute by the Commission have 
nearly always been accepted. This 
friendly and inexpensive proce- 
dure can therefore be of great use 
to international commerce in gen- 
eral. 

“In several disputes, the mere 
statement that the Chamber was 
about to intervene has sufficed to 
obtain friendly settlements. In 
particular, a Dutch firm agreed to 
take delivery of five tons of cot- 
ton waste which it had purchased 
from a French firm by a contract 
it had wished to cancel. A Greek 
firm also consented to take de- 
livery of five tons of paper pur- 
chased from a Birmingham firm, 
after it had attempted to repudiate 
the order in spite of a sale con- 
tract in due form. 

“Tt is one of the principal pur- 

poses of the Chamber to promote, 
by the friendly settlement of dis- 
putes, that honesty and fairness in 
import and export business which 
alone can inspire the confidence 
and security required in profitable 
commercial transactions. This 
purpose can be wonderfully aided 
by our exporters and importers if 
they will govern all of their for- 
eign business dealings with con- 
.tracts in proper form, and if they 
will carefully see that every con- 
tract they sign carries the arbitra- 
tion clause.” 


New Account with Marks- 
Lund Agency 


The Myers-Sherman Company, manu- 
facturer and distributor of Fords 
milker, has placed its advertising account 
with the Marks-Lund Corporation, 
Chicago advertising agency. National 
and State farm papers are being used. 


Joins Service Engraving 
Company 


T. J. Villeneuve, formerly with the 
Industrial Advertising Company, De- 
troit, has joined the photographic sales 
staff of the Service Engraving Com- 
pany, also of Detroit. 
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Filled in Circular Letters May 
Be Mailed As Third Class 


In an article “How Advertisers Wil! 
Meet Increased Postal Rates,” in 
Printers’ InK for April 16, the state 
ment was made that circular letters can 
not be filled in with the name and ad 
dress and mailed at the third-class rate 
under the new postal law. This mis 
information was the result of an in- 
terview with one of the officials of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

Last week it was learned at the oj 
fice of the Third Assistant Postmasie: 
General that the Post Office Department 
had either reversed or never accepte:! 
this ruling, and that circular letters ma, 
be filled in with name and address an 
mailed at the third-class rate, provided 
that they fulfill all other requirements 
and if the letters are identical in text 
matter. The ruling contained in the 
tenth edition of ‘‘Postal Information,” 
published in 1922, will hold under th« 
new law. This ruling provides: 

“Additions to-third-class matter—On 
the wrapper, envelope, or the tag or 


‘label attached thereto, or upon the mat 


ter itself, in addition to the name and 
address of the addressee, there may be 
written or printed the name, occupa 
tion, and residence, or business address, 
of the sender, preceded by the word 
“from.” ... “On the matter itself the 
sender may place all that is permitted 
on the wrapper and may make marks 
other than by written or printed words 
to call attention to any word or pas 
sage in the text, and may correct any 
typographical errors.” 

It was pointed out that since the name 
and address appear on the envelope they 
may, according to this ruling, be placed 
on the circular letter; furthermore, 
that such filled-in facsimile typewrit- 
ten letters, mailed in quantities of 
twenty or more, have been defined as 
“circulars” by an act of Congress. 


Spring Advertising Campaign 
for Eureka Cleaner 


The Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Detroit, informs the trade that 
it will spend $150,0C0 in a spring ad 
vertising campaign, which has _ been 
started. This amount is part of the 
appropriation of $620,000 which, as pre 
viously reported, would be spent for 
advertising in 1925. Plans for the 
spring campaign call for the use of 
newspapers and magazines throughout 
the country as well as dealer mats and 
electros, stickers and colored window 
hangers. Dealers are urged to take ad- 
vantage of this campaign to make house- 
wives familiar with the advantage of 
Eureka cleaners in making spring 
cleaning an easier task. 


New Accounts for Vanderhoof 
Agency 
The W. B. Wilde Company, Peoria, 
Ill., and Savoly, Inc., Chicago, have 
laced their advertising accounts wit! 
Janderhoof & Company, Chicago, a‘! 
vertising agency. 
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Mr. 
McKenna 


Knows! 


A manufacturer of safety’ 


switches writes— 

“I happened to call upon 
Mr. McKenna, chiefelectrician 
of the International Lead Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind., in 
the interest of our'safety 
switch, ; 

“In the discussion of this 
switch and of its commercial 
possibilities through advertis- 
ing, quite without any sugges- 
tion on my part, Mr. McKenna 
advanced the expression that 
the most direct and effective 
channel to maintenance men 
in industrial institutions lay in 


the advertising columns of 


Industrial Engineer. 

“As this gentleman stated, 
your journal is looked for and 
its entire contents digested by 
subscribers because of the per- 
sonal touch conveyed in its 





There’s a man in this picture you ought 
to know! Heis responsible for the 
maintenance and operation of electrical 
and associated mechanical systems in 
mills and factories. He buys ! 


An advertisement in Industrial Engineer 
puts you into friendly contact with 
13,500 of these buyers. 


editorial and otherexpressions, 
especially in the helpful hints 
so valuable to the man who is 
on the lookout for operating 
improvements and short-cuts 
in his maintenance work.” 

Mr. McKenna voices the 
opinion of the 13,500 mainte- 
nance men who read Industrial 
Engineer each month. 


-| INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


A McGraw-Hill Publication A.B.C.—A.B.P. 


7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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DIGNITY 
—it is dynamic 


EAL achievement is never noisy. Edison does not 
indulge in conjurors’ hokum. The discoverer of 
insulin is less known than many baseball players. 

The blare of trumpets dies with its echoes. 

Only a few years ago advertising was considered 
most effective if its sponsors followed Barnum’s ways. 

Stunts were considered essential by immature ad- 
vertisers. 

Nowadays, the experienced advertising agent knows 
that it is advertising itself that is the miracle, not its 
accoutrements. 

* & e 

Such men know advertising’s tremendous power 
and use it rightly. 

They know its limitations and no longer claim it 
as a cure-all. 

Today’s leading advertising counselors are no less 
keen than yesterday's. In their wisdom they have 
learned that dramatic results are counted around the 
cash drawer. 

No noisy jubilee is needed in calculating final figures. 


* * * 


The “advertising game,” outsiders used to call it. 

Too much chance was associated with it. Pioneer 
days meant primitive practices. 

Like the old sea captain, who used to rush from 
one end of his ship to the other shouting directions, 
so the old-time advertising man used to impress largely 
by noise. 

Today, the captain of the largest vessel stays on 
the bridge and silently presses buttons. 

So with today’s advertising counselor—he quietly 
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commands a score of selling forces, calmly sure of their 
power. 
* * * 

Facing facts coldly and analytically has replaced old- 
time frenzy. 

Men schooled in experience need not indulge in 
theoretic surmise. 

What may appear a new and puzzling problem to 
a client may be no problem at all to one who has been 
through many a campaign. The chief difference 
between a General and a Cadet is experience. 

The advertising man with a treasure house of ex- 
perience knows how to save time and money. No 
“surveys” need delay decisive action. Priceless answers 
can be obtained quickly. 

* * * 

There are more good advertising agents than ever 
before, more good writers, more good artists. 

The wisest of them all are the quietest. Extra mo 
tions they eliminate. Not because the advertising pro- 
fession is less virile, but because the wise business 
men no longer want mere gyrations and hectic fervor. 

Calm recommendations are the result of experience. 
Agents with broad experiences have inherited a 
dynamic dignity. 

They analyze problems without distracting gymnas- 
tics. They make investigations in a proven way, with- 
out a parade. They get results, witha speculation. 

All this seems simple common sense to us. 

The miracle of advertising is that when applied in a 
common-sense way, it brings magical results. 


& 
LORD & THOMAS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
247 Park Avenue Advertising 400 North Michigan Avenue 


LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENGLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
724 South Spring Street Victoria Embankment 225 Bush Street 
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Farm implements shipped from Minne- 
apolis during January and February totalled 
386 carloads. This is 192% more than for 
the same months of 1924. 

Minneapolis shipments of all commodities 
in the same time were 1,930 carloads more 
than last year. 

Minnesota is an agricultural state. These 
figures, issued by the Northwestern National 
Bank, Minneapolis, definitely prove that 
farmers in the Northwest are buying. 


You reach the very best of this market 
with 





BS Naa Derren 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper p 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., A 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, tk 
Chicago, Ill. New York us 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 





























Sales Forecasting That Helps the 
Manufacturing Department 


Keeping Down Factory Costs Is a Possibility, If Manufacturing End 
Can Place Reliance in Sales Manager's Figures 


By a General Manager 


HE factory superintendent 

who is in charge of produc- 
tion in a highly competitive field 
is constantly confronted with one 
big problem—that of the cost of 
his finished product. 

It is quite generally said that 
production has been brought 
down pretty much to an exact sci- 
ence—that labor has been sys- 
tematized—that labor-saving ma- 
chinery can be bought by all 
competitors—that the cost of raw 
materials is pretty much an open 
book these days—in fact, that 
there isn’t much advantage which 
one good manufacturer has over 
another. 

To a great extent this is true. 
All the more reason, then, why 
the production manager who can 
find an edge—even a small edge 
—which will give him an advan- 
tage in manufacturing cost, is 
contributing something thoroughly 
worth while to his company. 

Here is the case of a produc- 
tion manager who made use of 
the sales department’s sales quota 
for the coming year and by proper 
use of that quota plan was en- 
abled to cut down materially his 
cost of production, to give a bet- 
ter and more uniform product and 
at the same time was in a posi- 
tion to give the sales department 
better.and quicker service through- 
out the year. 


For many years the production | 


department had gone along in its 
own sweet way and the sales de- 
partment had gone along its road, 
progressing just about like the 
normal production department and 
the normal sales department 
usually progress. Each one was 
a healthy, average department in 
a healthy, intensive, competitive 
field, 

Then the sales department, in 
order to get a special and in- 


creased annual advertising ap- 
propriation, went through the 
process of making a careful mar- 
ket analysis, charting its poten- 
tial volume for the coming year. 
This analysis was so complete, so 
clear-cut, so logical and made 
such a favorable impression on 
the board of directors that it pro- 
duced the desired appropriation. 


THE PRODUCTION VIEWPOINT 


The production manager, hav- 
ing a place on the board, had an 
excellent opportunity to study the 
new market analysis and next 
year’s sales program. When the 
meetings were over and the plan 
adopted by the board and the 
advertising appropriation made 
available, the production manager 
went to the sales manager and 
said: 

“Now, Bill, that was a fine pres- 
entation you made. Those charts 
and maps and things: are thor- 
oughly fine. You sold the board on 
your sales quota plan and you have 
your money with which to under- 
take the job. Do you yourself 
really and honestly feel that you 
are going to live up to that plan 
and selling schedule? Because if 
that is really a chart by which 
you expect to steer the ship next 
year and on which you are willing 
to rise or fall, then you’re doing 
a lot more than you counted on. 
In that case, you will let me cut 
my manufacturing costs at least 
a dollar per unit. And if I can 
cut my costs a dollar per unit, 
we'll be away under competition.” 

The sales manager assured the 
production manager that his sales 
quota was not merely a goal at 
which he expected to shoot, but 
the amount he was organizing to 
sell. He went on to say: 

“If I go over 5 per cent or go 
under 5 per cent, I'll be satisfied. 
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That gives me a 10 per cent lee- 
way. That, I feel, is a good safety 
margin. The way I have commit- 
ted myself, if I miss the mark by 
more than 5 per cent, either up 
or down, then I don’t stand much 
chance to stay with the company 
another year.” 

“That being the case,” the pro- 
duction manager explained, “if 
you give me a copy of your sales 
program, showing your estimated 
volume by months, I can plan my 
factory operations for the whole 
year in advance. I can buy ac- 
cordingly and I can take a chance 
on running with a little heavier 
force the first half year than I 
would otherwise use, piling up 
stock that you must move out in 
the fall. That will enable me to 
work with a smaller force during 
the last five months than I would 
otherwise use. In that way I can 
count on carrying practically the 
same crew right through from 
January to the end of the year. 
That means a better balanced fac- 
tory organization, less hiring and 


firing, and the lowered manufac- 


turing cost which comes from 
having the same _ help right 
through the year. I won’t have 
to go out and hire green help 
when we come into the rush sea- 


son.” 
PRODUCTION AND SALES MATCHED 


Now, the upshot was that the 
sales manager and the production 
manager sat down together and 
worked from exactly the same al- 
lotments and quotas. The pro- 
duction manager planned his out- 
put to match up exactly with the 
sales manager’s sales plans. The 
sales manager undertook to stick 
right to that schedule. Occa- 
sionally, he took on an_ extra 
salesman. Another time, he pulled 
in a couple of men. Throughout 
the entire year, a certain amount 
of advertising appropriation was 
kept in reserve so that there was 
always money available for a spe- 
cial advertising drive in any par- 
ticular month when it was neces- 
sary to speed up sales to adhere 
to the schedule. 

Before the year was out, it be- 
came a closely watched program, 
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in which the production depart- 
ment and the sales department 
worked hand in hand. 

The trouble with most advertis- 
ing and sales managers is that 
they get all pepped up in the fall 
over what they are going to do the 
next year. They prophesy all 
sorts of things. They mean well 
enough, but when they get into 
the new year something comes up 
that they had not figured on and 
as a result their sales run off at 
a tangent. The average sales 
manager never thinks of holding 
back his volume to fit in with 
production. If things are coming 
in with exceptional ease, he never 
thinks of the possibilities of cutting 
manufacturing costs by holding 
back a little and retarding sales 
activity. 

A certain factory was making 
a household appliance. It ran into 
an unusually good season. Orders 
came in ahead of expectations. 
The factory was badly oversold. 
The sales manager _ strutted 
through the streets of the small 
manufacturing town with a big 
black cigar tilted at an angle o/ 
60 degrees. He ranted about the 
inability of “his” production de- 
partment to keep up with “his” 
orders. He overlooked the fact 
that he was the fortunate victim 
of circumstances. The production 
department overlooked the same 
thing. The financial backers of 
the factory approved of rush or- 
ders for new production. The 
manufacturing head was told to 
go ahead and get out the goods 
regardless of cost. In normal 
conditions, the article was pro- 
duced for approximately $12 f.o.). 
factory shipping floor. It sold 
for approximately $20 to the 
trade, and showed a healthy profit. 
With the nice flush business, the 
cost, in this case, could have been 
reduced at least a dollar. The 
company could have put over a 
great and glorious year. 

But in order to fill the orders, 
production was increased 20 per 
cent by forced methods. Green 
hands were thrown in recklessly. 
Raw material was bought at reck- 
less prices. Shipments were made 
by express. A boom spirit hit 
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WINNING NEW READERS 
AND HOLDING THEM 


It is significant that whenever an unusual news 
story “breaks,” the Chicago Evening American is 
in much greater demand than any other local after- 
noon paper. This is because of its reputation for 
presenting the news more interestingly than its 
competitors. 


The normal circulation* of the Chicago Evening 
American is, as you see, around 480,000. In 
February, when Sand Cave held the secret of 
Floyd Collin’s fate, the circulation of the Chicago 
Evening American averaged 502,145 daily. 


Now the important thing is the fact that the 
Evening American not only gets the bigger break 
in circulation whenever the public is intensely in- 
terested in a story, but it HOLDS a large part of 


these new readers. 


This is proven by the fact that the daily average 
net-paid circulation of the Chicago Evening 
American for the six-month period ending March 
31, 1925, was 474,230, a gain of 53,000 over the 
same period of a year ago. 

The Chicago Evening American IS a GOOD 
newspaper. It sells at a 50% higher price than its 
competitor, yet holds a commanding lead in circu- 
lation. And it has held this lead for nearly four 
years, day in and day out, month in and month out. 


( Hit ‘i a = pee 7 25 hs “Vi 
4 —~] 
TS se Shea 
A good newspaper 
*Daily average net-paid circulation for 


six-month period ending March 31, 1925 
474,230 
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the whole business. Wastes crept 
in. When the excitement was all 
over, it was found that costs had 
climbed to more than $13 per 
unit. In order to grab all the 
business in sight, more men were 
put on. And the year closed 
with an increase in total sales 
of about 20 per cent more than 
expected, but with net earn- 
ings at least 10 per cent lower 
than would have bcen the case 
had the relationship of produc- 
tion to sales and sales to produc- 
tion and costs been more closely 
watched. 

It is almost as bad to oversell 
a quota as to undersell it. 

Another concern had a great 
streak of good selling fortune. 
A big quantity of orders came 
in sight unexpectedly. Regardless 
of the problems put upon the 
manufacturing department, orders 
came to get the goods out. The 
orders were filled all right, but in- 
side of six months the returns 
were coming in at an alarming 
rate. It turned out that the man- 
ufacturing department, in trying 
to outdo itself, had slipped in 
quality of workmanship. The long 
overtime hours at which the men 
worked resulted in a correspond- 
ingly lowered quality of work. If 
that sales department had been 
working in harmony and under- 
standing with its manufacturing 
department, the company would 
have wound up a fine, wholesome 
year, showed a good profit and 
found itself in a position to go 
into a_new year of added suc- 
cess. But in this case, a _ total 
disregard by the sales department 
of what the manufacturing de- 
partment could reasonably do, re- 
sulted in too much pressure being 
applied to the production ma- 
chinery. 

A good sales quota is a splen- 
did plan. Too few sales managers 
appreciate how much good can 
be done with a well worked out 
plan, carefully developed, prop- 
erly conceived and then properly 
financed. But not one sales man- 
ager in a dozen knows how much 
added good he can accomplish for 
his house if the sales and produc- 
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tion are properly co-ordinated. 
And there is no use sparing the 
factory superintendent in _ this, 
either. Nine factory superintend- 
ents out of ten look upon the 
sales department as a collection 
of joy riders that patronize the 
trains and upon the sales man- 
ager as a hot-air artist who makes 
wild statements and lavish prom- 
ises to customers. 

It may be that years ago a 
sales manager was selected be- 
cause of his ability to spout hot 
air and tell stories faster than any 
other man in the organization. 
But that time is long past. Sales 
management today is becoming 
such an exact business that it 
calls into play every other de- 
partment of the business, and es- 
pecially the production depart- 
ment. 


WHAT THE TREASURER CAN DO 


There is another end of the 
business which can stand for a 
lot closer understanding and that 
is the relation between the finan- 
cial department and the sales de- 
partment. I know the treasurer 
of a concern doing around ten 
million dollars a year who was 
able practically to do away with 
the need for bank loans and out- 
side financing because he got to- 
gether with the sales department 
and figured out about how his col- 
lections would come in if the sales 
department lived up to its quotas 
for the year. 

In this particular case, the close 
understanding between treasurer 
and sales manager resulted in the 
treasurer keeping on his desk at 
all times a copy of the sales 
quota for the year, by months. 
He had a good idea in advance 
how he could expect his money 
to come in. 

And the sales manager, know- 
ing that the treasurer of the com- 
pany was trying to do certain 
things, dependent upon the sales 
program being carried out, was 
unconsciously just that much 
more careful to adhere to his 
program. It is said that that 
house saved several thousand dol- 
lars in interest during that first 
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ies sell coffee in Detroit, the grocers agree, you must reach 
the home dwellers through the one paper that covers the 
whole field thoroughly—The News. 


A recent survey among 150 grocers brought out 
these interesting facts: 


The coffee considered first in point of sales by a 
majority of the grocers has been advertised con- 


sistently in The News for 15 years. 


The coffee voted the second best seller has been a 
consistent user of News advertising for 10 years. 


The third best seller is an exclusive user of Detroit 
News advertising as is the fourth best seller. 


The next five coffees in sales are advertisers using 
the bulk of their appropriations with The News or 
else using The News exclusively. 


Manufacturers of food products will find no medium so 
productive of results in the Detroit field as The News, for no 
other medium reaches so many of the home folks of Detroit. 
In the local trading territory The News has 100,000 more 
circulation than the second advertising medium. 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 


SSS NY, 
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In the Rose Hill section of Avondale, LINTON SN 
shown here, are 349 homes. Into this ii, 











Advising 
Mrs. Avondale 


1. A. KLEIN R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles 


THE CINCINNATI 


“Goes to the home, 
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| HE homes are large and the streets 

are wide and the lawns are well 
kept, out where Mrs. Avondale lives. 
There is leisure and comfort. There is 
also discriminating knowledge of fine 
wares and able services. 

Very naturally, Mrs. Avondale takes an 
intelligent interest in the affairs of the day. 
And in the vital service of information, 
she insists upon the same standards of 
quality that she applies to other affairs 
of life. 

Such a standard she has found in The 
Daily Enquirer. 

Hence, when capable counsel is needed 
on modes or on menus, on entertainments 
or travel or investment, or any one of a 
thousand details of living, she turns with 
confidence to Enquirer advertising. 

If you feel, Mr. Advertiser, that you 
have something of interest to offer Mrs. 
Avondale and other women of her type— 
buyers of the best— remember there are 
2,219 residence buildings in Avondale, 
and that 2,636 Enquirers go out to them 
every morning ! 
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year of close co-operation be- 
tween the treasurer and the sales 
manager. 

It might well bring us to this 
conclusion: The sales quota for 
the year is not something which 
should be entirely the work of the 
sales manager. It must not be 
considered as the goal for the 
new year. It must be made into a 
much more exact plan, upon the 
proper carrying out of which 
much of the financial success of 
the year depends. And instead 
of the sales quota being the per- 
sonal and private property and un- 
dertaking of the sales manager, 
the making of the quota should 
be the joint undertaking of the 
man who must finance it, the man 
who must make the goods and 
the man who must get the orders 
in. When those three men get 
together on a program which is 
considered reasonable and sound 
and possible of attainment, then 
the sales program takes on new 
dignity and new importance and 
not only serves as an incentive for 
the salesmen, but as a definite 
help to production and financial 
departments to the end _ that 
larger profits may be shown. 


New Account with Goulston 
Agency 

The Halford Company, Sommerville, 
Mass., manufacturer of Halford Wor- 
cestershire Sauce, has appointed the 
Goulston Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, Boston, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
“Candy Jobber” 


Frank Jacobson, formerly production 
manager of the Boyles Candy Publica- 
tions, Chicago, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Candy Jobber, 
one of the Boyles’ group of publications. 


Now Dartmouth Press, Inc. 
The name of the Hunter Printing 
Company, Inc., New York, has been 
changed to Dartmouth Press, Inc., 
since William Hunter is no longer 
associated with the company. 


Autographic Register 


Appointment 
Autographic Register Systems Limit- 
ed, Montreal, Canada, has. appointed 
Frank D. Beraghty as managing direc- 

tor, succeeding A. G. Pierce. 
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A. H. Jaeger Heads Chicago 
Sales Managers’ Club 


A. H. Jaeger, manager of the ap 
pliance division of the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Chicago, was elected 
president of the Chicago Sales Man 
agers’ Association at its annual meet- 
ing which was held last week. Other 
officers elected are: First vice-president, 
H. W. Kempnich, general sales and ad- 
vertising manager, Shipman Ward 
Manufacturing Company; second vice- 
president, L. McCasky, secretary 
and sales manager, Cole Manufacturing 
Company; secretary, Dennison, 
R. J. Richards & Company, and trea- 
surer, George W. Van Cleave, secretary 
and sales manager, The Northwestern 
Terra Cotta Company. 

The new board of directors of the 
association includes: Charles A. Steele, 
Page Belting Company; E. F. Cham- 
bless, A. G. Morse & Company; George 
W. Gaidzik, The Bi-Flex Corporation; 
Arthur B. Rice, The Arthur Rice 
Press; Henry C. Dosch, Electrograph 
Advertising Service; E. . Eggleston, 
Chicago Portrait Company, and A. G. 
Taylor, National Salesmen’s Training 
Association. 


O. J. Vogl with Joseph & Feiss 

Oscar James Vogl, for the last three 
years a member of the executive staff 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Kaufmann & Baer Department Store, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed mer- 
chandising counsel of The Joseph & 
Feiss Company, Cleveland, maker of 
Clothcraft Clothes. 


H. E. Jordan Joins Radford 
Publications 


H, E. Jordan, formerly socsetary and 
treasurer of Earle S. Barber & Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, is 
now associated with the Radford Pub 
lications, Chicago, publisher of Amer- 
ican Builder and Farm Mechanics. 


Appoints Philadelphia Agency 


‘The de Laski & Thropp Circular 
Woven Tire Company, Trenton, N. J. 
manufacturers of tire making machinery, 
has placed its account with the Broom- 
field-Hancox Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. Business paper and 
direct-mail advertising will be used. 


Opens Art Studio at 
San Francisco 


Otto Hesemeyer has opened a com- 
mercial art studio at San Francisco. He 
had been with the Schmidt Lithograph- 
ing Company, San Francisco, for the 
last seven gg opel ORE 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn., has Eo its advertis- 
ing account with ickard and Com- 
New York advertising 


pany, Inc., 


agency. 
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A Market— 


peculiarly appreciative and 
responsive to the appeal of 
better things—is afforded 

the manufacturer of 
merchandise entering into 

the construction—decoration 
—furnishing— or equipping of 
better-class homes, through 
COLOR INSERT PAGES 
or AQUATONE PROCESS 
INSERTS in 


THE 
CLASS GROUP 


ARCHITECTURE 
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GARDEN MAGAZINE 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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565 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
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Wanted—More Three-Letter 
Words 


A Plea for Simplicity in Copy 


By Humphrey M. Bourne 


Advertising Manager, H. J. Heinz Company 


op langpenbet ad in advertising has 
more to do with the printed 
message—the copy—the last word 
in the advertising plan. If it fails, 
all fails. 

So please let me open with the 
advertising man’s prayer. 

“O Lord, make me short on 
words and long on ideas.” 

Elbert Hubbard used to say: 
“The copy’s the thing.” However 
fine the product, clever the mer- 
chandising plan, shrewd the adver- 
tising committee, well selected the 
medium, if the copy doesn’t meas- 
ure up, then the rest tumbles, like 
a row of dominoes when the end 
piece falls. 

It is so easy to discuss advertis- 
ing abstractly without having due 
cognizance of advertising policies. 
The thing to be sold may be one 
of many: good-will, confidence, 
service, the institution, or a defi- 
nite article at a definite price. Yet, 
whatever it is, that thing, so far 
as the advertisement is concerned, 
is the product, and the copy should 
set out to sell it. 

And that calls for the finest kind 
of simplicity — the straightest 
line between the writer’s selling 
thought and the reader’s buying 
interest. It must picture it well, 
tell it simply, and make them want 
It. 


Good advertising isn’t hard be- 
cause it has to be hard, but because 
it must be simple. 

No advertisement can serve five 
masters. It must decide quickly to 
sell one of five things: 


The writer. The en- 
The 


The artist. 
graver. The typographer. 
thing advertised. 

Take your choice. 

If it is a work of art, and noth- 
ing else, it isn’t a good advertise- 


Extracts from an address delivered 
May 7, at Chicago before the semi- 
annual meetirig of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 


$3 


ment. If the selling message is 
lost in admiration for the writer’s 
style, it isn’t a good advertisement. 
If some bizarre engraving effect 
comes between the eye and the 
message, it isn’t a good advertise- 
ment. If the typographical ar- 
rangement tries to outshout the 
message, it isn’t a good advertise- 
ment. 

But if the advertisement starts 
out to sell something and keeps on 
selling it while being helped by the 
other four factors, by reason of 
their very unobtrusiveness—then 
you have an advertisement, for 
before all else an advertisement is 
intended to sell what it advertises, 
and not the mechanical elements 
that comprise it. 

That, you will say, is obvious, 
elemental, the taken-for-granted 
rule of advertising. 

But the truth obvious is too 
often disregarded. The simple rules 
which gave advertising being are 
too often threatened by the smoth- 
ering influence of abstract ideas, 
writer’s ego, and a_ far-fetched 
style which would never stand the 
across-the-counter selling test. 

Advertising isn’t something to 
play with. It is something to work 
with, and to work hard with. We 
can wander as we may from the 
path of simple, straight-from-the- 
shoulder copy, but the longer we 
have to do with advertising the 
more certain do we find ourselves 
returning to the time-tried simple 
effectives. 

If many a full-page advertise- 
ment were written with the same 
painstaking care, and lack of un- 
necessary, fanciful trimming, as 
the sixty-line mail-order adver- 
tisement which must go out into 
the cold world and bring back its 
cost many times over, there would 
be far fewer “clever” advertise- 
ments, and many more sales. 

The first thing, then—does it 
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survive the page-turning test? 

We're a quick-thinking, quick- 
eating, quick-talking, quick-reading 
nation. We see so much advertising 
everywhere that we’re not hunting 
it with a microscope. If we can’t 
take it in at an eyefull then we 
don’t take it in. 

The picture should tell the story. 
The headline should dramatize it. 
The copy should explain it simply 
and effectively. 

Yes, people will read a long 
message when it is really neces- 
sary to tell it. Simplicity doesn’t 
argue against that. But the adver- 
tisement should first “bulls-eye” 
something so that when a legion 
of page turners see only the pic- 
ture, the name of the product and 
an active headline, then the adver- 
tisement and the message will have 
registered. 

Tell as short or as long a type 
story as you like, but let the dis- 
play deliver a message that the 
page turner will get. Otherwise it 
is literally lost in the shuffle. 

When it stands the page-turn- 
ing test the advertisement has a 
good flying start. If it doesn’t, 
then all the horses and men of the 
King’s English won’t rescue it. 

Then the headline: 

The picture may be the shop 
window of the advertisement; but 
the headline is the shop entrance. 
The window attracts them. The 
headline is the way in. 

If it takes an hour to write the 
advertisement—spend another half- 
hour on the headline. That may 
sound trite; but a headline well 
thought out, gets over. 

A good headline is half the bat- 
tle. Lazy headlines are hazy head- 
lines. 

A headline that shouts without 
saying anything is like a loud 
speaker in a deaf and dumb 
academy. A headline that plays on 
words instead of making them 
work is like a man in a treadmill. 

Plays on words put few sell- 
ing ideas to work. And, remember, 
you're paying about twenty times 
as much for headline space as you 
are for text space. You must boil 
your idea down and then serve it 
up so that readers will like it and 
come back for more. 

Then comes the message proper. 
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Here simplicity must rule, or the 
finest ideas will go galley west. 
One of the greatest leads in 
copy, as in editorial writing, is 
the reference to experience. 

Brisbane, I think it was, said 
that the most effective editorial 
is one that tells readers something 
they already know. 

A man may believe you when 
you tell him something he doesn’t 
know; but he’s doubly convinced 
when you tell him something he 
does know, and will react to it 
accordingly. 

Eversharp made its point by re- 
ferring to the experience of writ- 
ers with pencils without a point. 
Rubberset by referring to the 
experience of shavers with bristle- 
shedding shaving brushes. The 
self-filling pen to the experience 
of those with ink-scattering pens. 
Safety razors to the experience of 
men who couldn’t shave at all with 
the old style razor, or couldn't 
shave properly. 

Reference to’ experience, ad- 
roitly handled, has a double edge. 
It sells the prospect on the thing 
you’re advertising, while unselling 
him on the thing he’s now using. 

And that’s important. You may 
sell him on the thing you’re adver- 
tising, but if you don’t unsell him 
on what he’s now using, you're in- 
teresting him but not convincing 
him. 

Say it humanly—say it simply— 
say it convincingly. Bring the 
reader’s own experience to your 
aid and he’ll bring his buying in- 
clination along with it. 

One reference to experience 
makes your readers kin—they 
warm up to it like a brother or 
sister—and no_ pocketbook ever 
opened to a cold, abstract appeal. 

Keep the message alive. 

We've all visited a lumber yard 
and heard the droning of the buzz 
saw, when, suddenly, ZIPP— 
CRASH, the saw rang all over 
the yard and we listened in afresh. 
That was the roughage in the log: 
the knot that relieved the monotony 
by sounding a new note every so 
often. 

So, keep the roughage in the 
copy. A sentence that brings the 
attention up with a jerk is better 
than one which puts it to sleep 
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| First! 


N the month of April, the following twelve 
| stores used 258,915 lines of advertising 
in THE EVENING WORLD, a gain of 81,980 
lines over the corresponding month last 











year: 
B. Altman & Co. Arnold, Constable 
Bloomingdale Brothers & Co. 
Gimbel Brothers Bonwit, Teller & Co. 
Oppenheim, Collins Lord & Taylor 
& Co. Saks Herald Square 
bie Saks Fifth Avenue Franklin Simon & Co. 
~ Stern Brothers John Wanamaker 
P This is by far the largest gain in department 
ed store advertising in the evening field, and 
Se gives THE EVENING WORLD a gain from 
eal. | this group of stores of more than 400,000 
ard || lines for the first four months of the year. 
yUZZ 
p— | 
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with studied rhythm and feather- 
bed words. 

A successful salesman is success- 
ful because he sustains the inter- 
est in what he is selling. A new 
tack here. A rising inflection there. 
A different appeal to reason and 
the prospect finds himself listen- 
ing in with new interest. 

Successful mail-order copy never 
sleeps. There isn’t a yawn from 
headline to coupon. It gets and 
holds attention and stirs the reader 
into action. 

Don’t make the advertisement 
ashamed of being an advertisement. 
All the clever writing in the 
world wouldn’t fool anybody on 
that. Set it to work and keep it 
working. Never mind if the boys 
at the round table don’t call it “a 
clever advertisement” as long as 
the returns say it is. 

Keep the roughage in and the 
ego out. Too much smoothness 
and so-called cleverness have 
killed millions of dollars’ worth 
of advertising. Don’t sing them 
to sleep with your story. Keep 
them awake with your message. 
Lullaby copy sells only itself. 

I have wandered back over 
some old time-worn paths. Yes, 
but the thing about these good 
old paths is that we're too in- 
clined to forsake them for new 
roads which so often lead up 
blind alleys or into deep ditches. 

I love the word “simplicity” as 
applied to advertising. Many a 
time in my early advertising days 
did I turn to the dictionary for 
some new, difficult word to build 
a message around. Now, I’m 
more inclined to see if there isn’t 
some well-known word of less 
than four letters that expresses it. 

And, there, by the way is a job 
for some bright publishing house 
—to produce a dictionary of 
three-letter words for advertising 
men. 

Don’t make it clever; make it 
simple. If you. make it simple 
you make it-double clever. 

Advertising isn’t hard because 
it has to be hard, but because it 
has to be simple. That’s the 
really difficult part for the ad- 
vertising man, and the easy part 
for the reader. 
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Chicago Advertising Golfers 
Plan Tournaments 


The Chicago Advertising Men’s Post 
of the American Legion held its first 
annual golf meeting at a luncheon last 
week. David Shillinglaw, commande: 
of the post, outlined the program fo: 
the summer. 

One full day tournament will be held 
every month with prizes for the scratch 
golfer. There will be about 100 players 
taking part in the tournaments. 





Steamship Account with 
Honig-Cooper 


The Oceanic Steamship Company, 
San Francisco, which operates the 
Spreckels Line, has appointed the 
Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., San 
Francisco advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. A __ national 
newspaper campaign is planned, featur 
ing round-trip tours to Australia ani 
the South Sea Islands. 


F. G. Erskine Joins Cone, 
Hunton & Woodman 


Frank G. Erskine has joined the 
New York office of Cone, Hunton & 
Woodman, Inc.. publisher’s representa 
tive, New York. He is the son of 
Frank L. Erskine, advertising manager 
of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Company, 
Brockton, Mass. 








Sales Report of Peerless 


Motors 

Net sales of $15,491,596 are reported 
for the year ended December 31, 
1924, by the Peerless Truck & Motor 
Corporation, Cleveland. This com- 
pares with $21,000,000 in 1923. The 
company carries its patents and good- 
will at $1.00. 





National Acme Advances 
J. I. Burgess 


J. I. Burgess, for the last two years 
with The National Acme Company, 
Cleveland, as a sales representative in 
Western New York and Pennsylvania. 
has been advanced to the position of 
purchasing agent. 


R. J. Campbell with Chicago 


Art Service 
Robert J. Campbell, formerly with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has joined Bierman, 
Strouse & Bohnert, Inc., advertising 
art, of that city. 








C. H. Cottington with 
N. W. Ayer 


Charles H. Cottington, who has rep- 
resented Ignatius W. Sahula, Chicago. 
in the free-lance art field, has joined 
the art staff of N. W. Ayer & Son. 








Repr, 
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The chain grocery system having the greatest 

number of units in New Orleans—51 stores— 
ty used 55,404 agate lines of display advertising space 
enta in The Times-Picayune from January 1 to April 25 
n of > 
ager and not a line in any other New Orleans news- 

paper. 
: The system having the next largest number of 
‘ units—24 local stores—used 24,623 lines in The 
re. Times-Picayune during the same period, as com- 
—_ pared with 2,166 lines in the second paper and 
Bi 360 lines in the third paper. 

Advertisers on the ground, and who check results, 
es know that The Times-Picayune is without com- 
— petition as the great home newspaper of New 
— Orleans, and gives outstanding returns on invest- 
o— ment in space. 

-ago Di a 
- 
ot IMces-Pirayurne 
rman, 
eons FIRST FOR THE SOUTH 
h “First in the South’s First Market” 
s Tep- Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas 
hicage; City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Advertising That 








All-Fiction Held | 


This is why Colgate & Company use 
the All-Fiction Field: 


Their campaign in the magazines of 
the All-Fiction Field is real dealer 


advertising. For this very good reason: 


Of the 48,000 newsdealers who sell 
All-Fiction magazines, 16,000 are 
druggists. Many of their own best 
customers buy these magazines in 
their stores. 


Just think what it means to have the 
advertising of the Colgate Products 
appearing in the same magazines which 
these customers buy regularly in 16,000 
drug stores. That’s certainly a wonderful 
combination for sales and profits. 


2,575,000 Circulation 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 





R 
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Follows Distribution 








Bring Out The Beauty of Your Teeth 
With Colgate’s 


ish 10 be prem ee 


ert . 
our favorive store 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 








$3,400 a Page 


1 | All-Fiction Held 


: Read By Everybody—Everywhere 
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Advertising needs 
less stunt thinking 
and more straight 
thinking. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 
Dominant Idea Advertising 
Outdoor - Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





“Our Price Is Not Too High” 


Arguments Successfully Used by Salesmen Selling Quality Products 


By Walter R. Neisser 


Advertising Manager, Rice-Freedman Corporation, Milwaukee 


HERE are two objections to 

the “quality product” most 
frequently advanced by the mer- 
chant and very seldom properly 
answered by the salesman. 

The first objection can best be 
stated in the words used by a re- 
tailer when approached recently 
by one of our salesmen. 

He said: 

“Your line of sheepskin coats 
looks fine, Johnson, but I must 
sell sheep coats at lower prices 
than I can afford to sell yours. 
They are worth what you are ask- 
ing for them, mighty good mer- 
chandise, and well made. But 
there’s no use talking, my cus- 
tomers expect to pay not over 
$10 for short coats and not much 
more for the longer ones. You 
know I can’t afford to sell any of 
yours at that price.” 

The other objection is reported 
by our salesman in this fashion: 

“I had a good talk with Robert- 
son, of Chandler & Company. He 
liked our line, said it was worth 
what we were asking for it, and 
that it was better than X’s line. 
But he insisted he could sell X’s 
stuff for the same price and make 
more profit on it.” 

Time and again, salesmen come 
in with the story of a desirable 
retailer who recognized the qual- 
ity of our merchandise, admitted 
that it was priced fairly, but re- 
fused to handle the line for one of 
these two reasons. The question 
of “how to sell the quality prod- 
uct” comes up at almost every 
sales discussion. For the purposes 
of this article we might define 
the quality product as any article 
made better than the average in 
its line and priced accordingly. 
With a quality product there is no 
possibility of competing on a price 
basis alone. 

To sell such a product, the 
salesman needs more than a 
working knowledge of the line 
and the usual general and hazy 


ideas about merchandising. There 
are really three types or classifi- 
cations of information which he 
must possess. These may be de- 
scribed as follows: 

1. He must understand the re- 
tailer. 

2. He must understand the spe- 
cific service his product will 
render. 

3. He must know the particular 
features of his product which 
make it especially suited to ren- 
der this service. 

Now I am not expecting a 
salesman to attempt’ to sell the 
higher price product to the aver- 
age hard-shelled, hard - headed, 
practical retailer, by giving him a 
lot of theoretical arguments on 
merchandising. With this infor- 
mation in the back of his mind, 
however, the salesman knows 
where he wants to get and how to 
get there. 

Take the dealer who has just 
objected: “Yes, your product is 
worth what you are asking for 
it,*but I can’t sell it for more 
than $10.” What is your sales- 
man going to say? 


THIS IS A GOOD REPLY 


Here is how one of our sales- 
men might reply: 

“Mr.. Billings, do your cus- 
tomers come in expecting to buy 
just this kind of a coat and pay 
$10 for it? Of course they don’t. 
Back in their minds they still re- 
member the sheep coat they 
bought at pre-war prices. When 
you tell your customer this coat 
is $10, is he going to feel that he 
is buying a — from you? 
Of course not. e is not com- 
ing to your store for bargains. If 
he wanted them he’d go to the 
cut-price store around the corner. 
He is going to think he pays a 
high price whether he pays you 
$10 or $12, and takes pride in be- 
ing able to buy from a store like 
yours. But after he has worn 
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this $10 coat you are talking about 
for a few months and the button- 
holes pull out, and the outside 
shell begins to wear, and he’s 
found that the sheepskin lining 
isn’t long enough to protect him 
in the small of his back, is he go- 
ing to think, ‘Well, I paid only 
$10 for this coat. What can I 
expect?’ Of course he’s not.” 
And then our salesmen immedi- 
ately jump in to show what our 
coat will do for the consumer 
month after month. 

Painting pictures—that’s the 
salesman’s business. 

Another example. I was in the 
smoker one day talking to a good 
salesman. He told me of just 
getting a big order from the pro- 
prietor of a well-known, high- 
class store in a nearby small city. 

“But I thought that man was 
such a close buyer, and I know 
your line is higher priced than 
the average,” I said. “How did 
you do it?” 

“Well, you see, it was this way,’ 
he replied. “He liked my stuff, 
and admitted it was good, but he 
didn’t think he could get his price 
on our goods, and besides, he 
could make more profit on B’s 
line.” 

“That’s a pretty hard argument 
to beat. What did you do?”, 


HE FOUND A VULNERABLE SPOT 


The old-timer smiled. “I had 
heard a lot about that man, and 
as soon as I saw him, I knew that 
he was just as proud of his store 
and -his high-class trade as any 
merchant in the country. I knew, 
too, that he liked to sell really 
good merchandise that he could be 
sure would satisfy his customers. 
But you can’t talk to a man like 
that without hanging your point 
on some example that gets home. 

“All I had to do was to appeal 
to his . pride. in his high-class 
store, blue-blood customers, and 
fancy-priced merchandise. Then 
it would be easy to show him 
where our line fitted in. I looked 
around for an opening. 

“In the front of his store he 
had a big bargain table with all 
sorts of close-outs on it that he 
«, was selling pretty cheap. There 
, was a big crowd around it. I 


? 
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said to him, ‘Mr. Vale, you cer- 
tainly are unloading a lot of mer- 
chandise there. Who buys that 
kind of stuff from you? Most of 
the people up there in front are 
your regular customers, aren’t 
they ?’ 

“‘My regular customers! I 
should say not! My customers 
don’t look like those bargain 
hunters. I can’t build up a beau- 
tiful store like this on profits 
made from that class of trade. 
My trade knows I give them the 
right stuff, and they are willing 
to pay for it.’ 

“I had him on the run then— 
picked up the most expensive gar- 
ment in my line, and showed him 
that it appealed to just the kind 
of customers he wanted to get in 
his store. I didn’t have to talk 
price any more that day.” 

One of the simplest, most logi- 
cal methods of meeting the objec- 
tions in question was outlined as 
follows by a salesman who 
claimed that he used it constantly : 

“As soon as the merchant ad- 
mits that my product is better 
than the one he is carrying and 
worth what we are asking for it, 
I get on his side of the fence at 
once. I talk to him along this 
line: 

“You are probably right, Mr. 
Jones. You may need some of 
these cheaper coats to meet com- 
petition and to satisfy. some of 
your poorer trade. Smith & Co.’s 
coats look pretty good to me at 
the price. I’d buy a few of them. 
But, of course, they don’t take the 
place of our coats at all.’ 

“In other words, I’ve side- 
stepped his objections and I’ve not 
insulted his judgment. At the 
same time, I’ve gained his confi- 
dence by advocating the purchase 
of the other line. 

“Now it’s up to me to show 
where my line comes in. I begin 
with a specific number; show him 
where it appeals to a different 
class of trade from the line pre- 
viously mentioned; show him 
where high quality, branded mer- 
chandise like mine offers a chance 
for longer profits than the ordi- 
nary line carried by a dozen stores 


in town. 
“It all goes back to getting the 
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retailer to see the profitable possi- 
bilities of one number after an- 
other. But when he makes a gen- 
eral objection to the line because 
of the higher price, you must 
meet this first. At best you can 
do one of three things: 

“Disregard the objection en- 
tirely and keep right on talking. 
This I find useless. 

“Browbeat the retailer into ad- 
mitting you’re right by sheer 
logical argument. This is diffi- 
cult, dangerous, and often ends in 
a at. 

“Sidestep the argument, as I 
do, and get right back to your 


specific merchandise as soon as _ 


possible. This is simple, and 
above all, the natural thing to do.” 

I once asked a salesman carry- 
ing a quality line what he did 
when he came to a new town, 
tried to open an account, and ran 
into objections to the price of his 
product. 

“First of all,” he said, “I look 
over the field, decide which is the 
best store, second best, and so on. 
Then I go into the best one, and 
usually, in my territory, run into 
A’s line carried complete and 
firmly established. Then I go to 
the second best store and find a 
cheaper line in every way, com- 
peting with A’s line in the first 
store. The second merchant may, 
and usually does, admit that my 
line is good and priced right, but 
objects to carrying such high- 
price goods. 

“I say: ‘But your competitor 
down the street is doing a whale 
of a business with A’s line, which 
is every bit as high as ours and 
not a bit better, if as good.’ 

“Then I show him where his 
competitor is going after the 
profitable high-priced business 
which the second retailer cannot 
hope to attract with the line he is 
carrying. Next, to get him start- 
ed, I usually try to induce him to 
put in a few of our numbers right 
along with his regular low-priced 
line. All along, I appeal to his 
jealousy and admiration for his 
more successful competitor and 
try to show him that he, too, can 
gain the profit and prestige to be 
gotten from high-grade branded 
merchandise.” 
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_ A very simple method of meet- 
ing the price objection was 
brought to my attention recently. 
When this salesman entered a 
prospect’s store, he immediately 
made careful note of high-priced, 
branded merchandise carried in 
other departments. Then, when 
the merchant objected to the high- 
priced line the salesman was sell- 
ing, the latter pointed out that in 
many other departments of the 
store this merchant was display- 
ing equally high-priced lines in 
men’s apparel. 

“In other words,” this salesman 
said, “if a merchant can sell 
Kuppenheimer clothes, Munsing- 
wear, and Manhattan shirts in his 
store, he has just the kind of 
trade that wants my kind of mer- 
chandise. If a dealer carrying 
some of these lines recognizes the 
high quality of our goods and 
seems satisfied with our prices, it 
does not take me long to show 
him where our line fits into his 
store.” 


A SENSIBLE COMEBACK 


Another salesman, when ap- 
proached, did not consider the 
problem so easy. He said, “When 
a dealer admits my line is good 
and priced right, but refuses to 
buy, either because he thinks he 
cannot get the price for my goods 
or because he can sell an inferior 
line for just as much as mine, I 
disregard his objection. I pick up 
certain numbers and keep right on 
pointing out one feature after an- 
other and try my best to get him 
enthusiastic. 

“Sooner or later he’ll repeat his 
objection. Then I get down to 
facts like this. 

“*Mr. Frank, you’ve been in 
business here twenty years or 
more, haven’t you? In that time 
you’ve made a lot of friends who 
come to you regularly and rely on 
your judgment. They expect you 
to give them something that pro- 
vides the ytmost satisfaction. 
Now here’s something that will 
look better, feel better, and last 
longer than anything else they can 
get in this town. Long after 
they’ve bought it from you and 
forgotten what they paid for it, 
they’ll still get pleasure out of 
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A pleasing and meaningful indorse- 
ment is given the Journal-Post’s 
beautiful Gravure Section in its 
bi-weekly ‘‘Fashion Page’’ adver- 
tisements. 


For this feature, prominent mem- 
bers of the Junior League pose for 
the various retailers, showing in 
a charming manner the qualities 
of the article or service, 





“Our picture used on 
April 5 (upper left 
on page reproduced 
here) brought more 
direct returns than 
any single adver- 
tisement ever 
used in a. news- 
paper medium. 


“Carlat Booteries 
Ca.” 


(From a signed 
letter.) 


An unusually well-edited feature always, the Journal-Post 
Gravure offers exceptional advantages to the advertiser. It 
offers full position (next to pictures) and an exclusive Gravure 
circulation in the big 700,000 population area truthfully called 


the “Heart of America.” 


You Can Dominate the Kansas City Market in 
Kansas City’s Only Gravure 


Kansas City Journal fost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 


New York Chicago Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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EDWARD N. HURLEY 


former chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, 
has one rule for all 
business men: 

“Stick to the one thing 
you can do best.” 
That goes for farming 
as well as for industry, 
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he points out in an 
article written for 


he COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


In the same issue— 
this week’s—read 
“Where Farming is an 
Art’, by A.C. D. deGraeff, 
y Minister from the 
Netherlands; 
“Money Talks’; by Bishop 
William P. Remington; 
“Six-Legged Airplanes’, by 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


Advertising and sales managers who are interested 
in reaching more than 800,000 additional Curtis- 
picked circulation should read these articles in the 
May 9th issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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owning it. Take this number, for 
instance.’ 

“And then I pick up a certain 
style and start in selling it all over 
again.” 

During the last two years, sell- 
ing in many lines has become 
more and more a matter of price. 
In order to meet this situation, a 
manufacturer of merchandise 
similar to that in which I am in- 
terested, adopted a very effective 
selling plan. I believe it worth 
vutlining, because it can be quite 
easily applied to any line in which 
_ are more or less standard- 
ized, 


THESE SALESMEN MADE DRIVE ON 
QUALITY LINE 


In this case, the manufacturer 
built his regular line of full cut, 
carefully trimmed and _propor- 
tioned sheeplined coats. In addi- 
tion, he offered to the trade a line 
of cheaper coats patterned after 
cheap competing lines. He could 
not meet competing prices even on 
these coats, because he continued 
to use standard materials and 
regular, well-paid operatives, but 
he managed to get this “sub-stand- 
ard” line, as he called it, well be- 
iow his regular line. At the an- 
nual sales convention these coats 
were held up to the salesmen as 
“horrible examples,” and carefully 
compared with corresponding 
coats in the regular lines. 

While the cheaper coats were 
not cut on skimpy, ill-fitting pat- 
terns, nor made of unreliable ma- 
terials, it was pointed out that the 
sheepskin lining ended eight inches 
from the bottom of the coat in- 
stead of two inches as in the 
regular line—a big saving in foot- 
age of sheepskin, and a conse- 
quent loss of protection to the 
wearer. The collar was shaved 
down, the pocket lining was 
cheaper, detail after detail was 
cheapened in order to hold down 
the cost of the garment. 

Before he left on his trip, each 
salesman understood clearly that 
while the coats in his. “sub-stand- 
ard” line looked like the ones in 
his regular line and were made of 
standard materials of which the 
manufacturer was not ashamed, 
they offered much less comfort 
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and wear at a disproportionate 
difference in price. 

The salesmen were allowed to 
sell these coats, though on a 
smaller commission and only in 
conjunction with a fair propor- 
tion of the regular line. The re- 
sults were: 

1. Salesmen 
against price 
used their cheaper 
“horrible example.” 

2. They knew so thoroughly the 
difference between. the regular 
line and the cheaper article, that 
it was easy for them to make re- 
tailers also see the difference. 

3. At the end of the year, while 
a comparatively small quantity of 
the sub-standard line had been sold 
at little or no profit, sales in the 
regular lines had actually in- 
creased, and price competition had 
been met with its own weapons. 

There are two conclusions that 
can be drawn from the foregoing 
examples. 

As the last one clearly indicates, 
to be really successful, the selling 
of quality merchandise must be 
planned by the sales department 
and not by the salesman himself. 
The campaign must be laid out 
long before the first mileage book 
is purchased. 

It will also be seen that in all 
these examples the salesman uses 
his answer to the objections as a 
stepping-stone toward the selling 
talk on some specific article in his 
line. In other words, there is no 
Open Sesame to the barrier raised 
by the price objection. In the in- 
stances quoted, each salesman 
used his understanding of human 
nature, and the retailer in par- 
ticular, to answer the objection. 
Each one also relied upon his 
knowledge of his product and its 
adaptability for specific service to 
clinch the sale. 


were  forearmed 
competition and 
line as a 


Pacific Coast Campaign for 
Clorox 


Chemical 
has appo 
bon & ‘Watson, advertising agency of 


Corporation, 


The Clorox 
inted MacGib- 


Oakland, Calif., 


that city, to direct its advertising. 
Plans call for the use of pewerneas 
in a campaign which will 

ducted in a number of large cities a 
the Pacific Coast on Clorox, a liquid 
product for cleaning, washing, etc. 
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Where is Your Market 


in Illinois? 














LLINOIS was selected as a typical state for 
an analysis—just ep sowie Primary and 
Trading Center Markets. Particular application 
is made to the footweat and radio fields, but the 
facts apply with equal force to other industries. 


This survey shows where the greatest selling 

and advertising energy should be exerted to 

secure maximum results at minimum cost. 
A copy will be mailed upon request. 


Address Advertising Department 
Hearst’s International - Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Offset Advertising S$ 
IRECT by mail advertising, produced OFFSET, 01 
is looked at, studied, and kept. 
It is individual—it merits the individual attention 
it gets. 


‘Produced on a HARRIS Offset Press. 








SAYS Where it is SEEN 


Offset blotters, for example, stay on top the prospect’s desk 
—they are brilliant and ornamental as well as useful. 


Folders, booklets, hangers, cut outs, inserts for publications, 
are just as individual when produced offset. Art repro- 
ductions and general effects are beyond comparison. 


Produce it OFFSET, whatever it is, and get one 
dollar’s worth of advertising influence for each 
dollar you spend. 


Call In an Offset Salesman 


Phone the nearest lithographer who operates offset presses. 
Let their salesmen quote on your next piece of direct by mail, 
or your next blotter or series of blotters. If you wish it, these 
offset specialists will design various pieces for you and 
handle them completely. 


Published in the interests of More 

Effective Advertising by The Harris 

Automatic Press Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of 


HA! i RIS 
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THE 
ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
L & G AGATE WARE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 









































Round Two in Fight Against 
House-to-House Salesmen 


Instead of Rushing to Legislative Halls the House-to-House Salesman’s 
Competitors Are Now Beginning to Use Constructive Advertising 


N an article outlining the mer- 

chandising policies of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills, of Indian- 
apolis, which appeared in the Au- 
gust 24, 1922, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, it was predicted that the 
hosiery manufacturer distributing 
through ordinary retail channels 
would soon have a real problem 
to whip. This has proved to be 
true. The Indianapolis concern, 
disregarding the jobber and re- 
tailer and taking its goods direct 
to the wearer, has made for itself 
a sizable place in the business 
world. And, naturally enough, 
manufacturers and retailers have 
been fighting it as a menace to 
their best interests. 

Printers’ Ink, following this 
fight closely, is at last able to re- 
port that manufacturers and re- 
tailers are now showing signs of 
going at the thing in a construc- 
tive way. 

In Topeka, Kans., and Little 
Rock, Ark., the retailers have 
joined forces with the local news- 
papers in an effort to present to 
their women customers what they 
conceive to be the real facts about 
the hosiery situation. In Topeka, 
the campaign started with page 
newspaper advertisements signed 
by the merchants’ association in 
which certain concrete reasons 
were set forth why women should 
buy hosiery from the home store 
rather than the house-to-house 
salesman, otherwise known as a 
consumer salesman. Among the 
advantages offered by the home 
stores are guaranteed satisfaction, 
delivery service, no advance pay- 
ments, privileges of approval and 
exchange, standard brands, and 
complete stocks. 

“Whom will 
the advertisement asks. Will 
you buy from your home town 
or some transient bell ringer? The 
hosiery sold in Topeka stores will 
pass every test demonstration by 
the house-to-house canvasser. In 


” 
, 


you patronize 
“ 


addition to this you can buy one 
pair or three pairs and the price is 
less.” 

With the foundation thus built 
by the co-operative advertising, 
leading retailers followed up the 
advantage by inserting individual 
advertisements offering  trade- 
marked hosiery and telling of its 
value. 

The campaign had not been in 
progress very long before the 
retailers noticed a _ considerable 
increase in their hosiery sales vol- 
ume. This volume has been grow- 
ing ever since. 

“This would seem to demon- 
strate,” says one hosiery manu- 
facturer, “that the way to meet 
competition is not to complain 
about it or to try to have a law 
passed prohibiting it but to make 
good merchandise and then ad- 
vertise it. People are not a bit 
sentimental when it comes to buy- 
ing goods. If they buy hosiery 
from a consumer salesman it is 
because they think they can get 
better goods at the price than the 
retail store offers them. If they 
are right in this thought, the re- 
tail store has a hopeless fight on 
its hands. If they are wrong, 
then the retailer must tell them 
so. 


AN ATTEMPTED BOYCOTT 


The advertising manager of a 
certain national publication is au- 
thority for the statement that a 
hosiery manufacturer tried to 
bring pressure upon him to have 
him bar the Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills from his pages. This was 
shortly after the company got 
fairly started in business. The ad- 
vertising manager refused the re- 
quest on the ground that any 
legitimate business of sufficient 
financial standing has a right to ad- 
vertise in his publication. He told 
the manufacturer that the way to 
meet competition is not to try to 
deny it the benefits of advertising 
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but to do better advertising than 
it could do. 

This incident is brought up here 
because it has a bearing on a 
happening in another Western 
city in which the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills were involved. 

The retailers of that town got 
together in a co-operative effort to 
meet the house-to-house competi- 
tion. They ran a two-page adver- 
tisement naming a considerable 
list of advertised hosiery and 
making claims as to value and 
other qualities. The object was to 
sell the women of the town on 
the idea that they could do better 
through buying from the stores. 

Wishing to tell his side, the 
local representative of the Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills attempted to 
have the newspaper run a two- 
page advertisement that his com- 
pany had inserted in a national 
publication a couple of weeks pre- 
viously. The newspaper refused. 
This gave the manager just the 
ammunition he wanted. He sent 
his salesmen from house to house 


telling the public that the news- 
papers refused to print the con- 


sumer salesman’s side of the 
hosiery controversy. He flooded 
the town with circulars telling the 
same story. He even went so far 
as to get up a contest in which 
he offered prizes to the people who 
would tell the best reasons why 
hosiery should be purchased from 
consumer salesmen. 

It would seem to a disinterested 
observer that the newspaper, by 
refusing to print the advertisement, 
gave the people of the town reason 
for thinking, or at least suspecting, 
that the home dealers were afraid 
to submit to a public comparison 
of their merchandise. 

In certain towns the retail in- 
terests have got together and 
caused the passage of ordinances 
regulating hosiery  consumer- 
salesmen and imposing a tax cal- 
culated to be prohibitive. 

The city council of Clarinda, 
Ia., passed such an ordinance re- 
quiring that all house-to-house 
salesmen should obtain city licenses 
and should put up a bond to carry 
out the terms of the license. The 
Real Silk Hosiery salesmen re- 
fused to pay it and the company 
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went to the United States District 
Court asking for an injunction 
preventing the enforcement of the 
ordinance. The court granted the 
order on the basis that the Real 
Silk salesmen are protected by in- 
terstate commerce laws which 
prohibit restriction or interference 
by any State with salesmen from 
other States. 

A similar ordinance was enacted 
recently in Minneapolis. Here 
every consumer salesman has to 
pay $25 for a city license and then 
put up a $1,000 bond. Presum- 
ably, this ordinance will go into 
the discard since the Clarinda de- 
cision. 


PASSING LAWS WON’T HELP 


A hosiery manufacturer with 
whom a Printers’ INK represen- 
tative discussed this matter says 
the retailers never will get any- 
where by having restrictive laws 
passed or by trying to keep the 
consumer salesman out of the ad- 
vertising pages. He regards it 
as purely a question of who has 
the best merchandise and can do 
the best advertising to sell it. 

Restrictive methods, according 
to the viewpoint of this manufac- 
turer, are wrong because of the 
lack of confidence some women 
have in their local dealers. Any- 
thing that tends to increase this 
feeling is doubly destructive. This 
is illustrated by the remarks made 
by a Topeka woman to P. A. 
Lovewell, a business-paper pub- 
lisher, in commenting on the co- 
operative advertisement spoken of 
above. 

“One thing which this advertise- 
ment says the local merchants 
offer as an advantage in trading 
with them, is ‘guaranteed satisfac- 
tion,’” this woman said. “I would 
like to know what that means. It 
may mean a great deal or it may 
mean nothing. A friend of mine 
bought a pair of silk stockings 
from a leading Topeka dry-goods 
store. The first time she wore 
them, the heel of one stocking tore 
out. She took them back to the 
store and asked that they be made 
good. The store refused to give 
her another pair. I bought two 
pairs of a very widely-advertised 
brand of high-grade silk stockings 
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It Will Pay You to Stop 
Off At 


New Orleans 


en route to or from the 


Houston Convention 


of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


E would be delighted, of course, 

to see you and to have you per- 
sonally investigate the tremendous 
change that has taken place in the 
local newspaper situation since The 
Morning Tribune was launched last 
December. 


the JIiem-Tribune 


week-day circulation approximately 100,000 
of which about 80,000 
is in the City of New Orleans 


JAMES M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associated Publisher 


National Advertising Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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from another large Topeka ready- 
to-wear store. They proved to be 
too tight around the knee. After 
I found out what was the matter 
with them, I took them back to 
the store where I got them, and 
was told that nothing could be 
done about it. I doubt whether 
any of the Topeka stores would 
replace a pair of silk stockings 
which had developed runs, or 
which had holes in them after a 
few wearings. Yet the customer 
might feel that the stockings had 
not given proper wear, and might 
be entirely dissatisfied. 

“The Real Silk Hosiery Com- 
pany gives a printed guarantee 
with each sale which says, in part: 
‘If, in your opinion, ‘any pair of 
our hosiery does not give you 
absolute satisfaction, or the ser- 
vice you expect, we will give you 
a new pair free.’ I have found in 
my own experience, and in the 
experience of my friends, that 
they actually do this. They do 
not question your judgment for a 
moment. If you hand a Real Silk 


representative a pair of stockings” 


and say, ‘I do not think these have 
given good service,’ that is all the 
explanation required. The stock- 
ings are returned and you get a 
new pair. I asked one of the 
agents not long ago if people do 
not take advantage of the com- 
pany, and call for the replacement 
of stockings which have given all 
the service that could reasonably 
be expected. ‘Oh, yes,’ he said, 
‘we expect to be fooled by some 
people, but the vast majority of 
our customers are inclined to be 
fair and square. We put it up to 
them, absolutely, to decide whether 
the stockings are satisfactory, and 
when you put people on their 
honor like that, not many of them 
will betray your confidence. When 
a woman finds that we are so will- 
ing to replace unsatisfactory stock- 
ings, she tells her friends about it, 
and the advertising value is worth 
more to us than our loss on un- 
fair claims.’ 

“Tf the local merchants expect 
to win back the hosiery trade 
which they have lost to what they 
term the ‘bell-ringers’ they must 
face the facts, and these things I 
am telling you are the facts. 
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Women know that there is always 
likely to be a little unpleasantness 
involved if they ask a merchant to 
take back something which has 
proved unsatisfactory. And those 
who have traded with the ‘bell- 
ringers’ know that as far as hos- 
iery is concerned, there is never 
the slightest reluctance. In fact, 
the agents seem eager to do it, 
for it helps them build up a steady 
and increasing business. 

“This is a matter of real interest 
and importance to the women, not 
only of Topeka, but of every other 
town. I don’t know of anything 
of more practical value which a 
woman’s club could do than to 
make a thorough investigation of 
this subject. 

“I am not prejudiced against 
home stores or in favor of the 
hosiery agents. Really, I would 
like to have the home stores prove 
that they will do what they say 
they do, and I think most other 
women feel the same way about 
it. But there are a lot of us who 
are not convinced by the evidence 
we have up to this time.” 


Accounts for Redfield, 
Fisher & Wallace 


The Pacent Electric Company, Inc., 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with Redfield, Fisher & Wal 
lace, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Magazines will be used. 

A. Kreamer, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Kreamerware kitchen 
utensils, has also placed its advertising 
account with this agency. Magazines 
newspapers and direct-mail will be used 
for this account. 


New 


Mill Supply Papers to Be 
Merged 


Supply Salesman, 
be consolidated with Mill 


The Mill Cleve 
land, will 
Supplies, published by The Crawford 
Publishing Company, Chicago, begin- 
ning with the June issue of the latter 
publication. Ernest H. Smith, who 
has been publisher of The Mill Sut rply 
Salesman since 1923, will continue 
with the merged papers as associate 
editor. 


Claude Petella Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


Claude Petella, formerly with the 
Hoops Advertising Company, Chicago, 
has started an advertising business un 
der his own name in Chicago. 
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ge HE success of TRUE STORY 
Magazine is due to the faithful 
adherence of its publishers to the 
policy of helping its readers to avoid 
the pitfalls which occasion the 
told. downfall of others. 


dence 


, Ine. Almost every story in the maga- 


rtising ; ; 
etsing zine contains a moral lesson learned 
N.Y. by the actual experience of its 
soon author. 
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This experience, coupled with the 
lesson derived therefrom, is both in- 
teresting and instructive, not only 


Cleve to the youth of the country, but also 
Rams to the parents, the teachers and 


be - . 
, latte guides of youth. 
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Supply 


a By REV. JOHN S. GRESSER, 
Holy Family Rectory, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Delicatessen Wives 


UMEROVUS in the city; almost un- 
heard of in the country! 


Less than 50 per cent of the city families 
do their own baking, whereas 94 per cent 
of farm families bake their own bread 
and pastry. The family flourconsumption 
is divided as follows: strictly farm fami- 
lies, 55.34 per cent; town and village 
families, 12.21 per cent; families in cities 
of 5,000 to 25,000, 9.58 per cent; families 
in cities over 25,000, 22.85 per cent. 


Obviously it is to the farm families that 
flour manufacturers must direct their 
advertising if they are tohavean influence 
in the selection of over one-half of the 
“family consumed” flour of the nation. 


The buying of flour is a very definite and con- 
scious transaction on the part of farm families. 
Each family buys an average of 100 pounds at a 
time. The Farm Journal subscribers alone buy 
4,230,000 barrels each year. Their average con- 
sumption is 690.9 pounds. 


Whose brands will they buy? That depends upon 
what flour advertising they read in The Farm 
Journal, whose more than 1,200,000 subscribers 
may be reached at the small cost of less than 4 
cent per page per family. 


ournal 


farm field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 





536 S. Clark Street 
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—anda little child shall lead them 


There is one “Royal Road” to your market. It 
is through little children—with their countless 
wants and needs—who twine their fingers round 
our thumbs and their “gim-mes” round our 
hearts. 

“Child Life” will carry your message straight 
into the heart of the home. Side by side with edi- 
torial matter that is eagerly read, your advertise- 
ment will be likewise eagerly read by receptive 
mothers. For “Child Life” is cherished by par- 
ents, far and wide, as a valuable aid in bringing 
up their children. 

Your advertisement will go to a selected class 
of hames. Homes, with constantly increasing 
needs—able to supply them. It will be read by 
parents in their most indulgent moods. It will be 
presented to the best prospects you have, at the 
most opportune moment you could choose. 

That’s why advertising in “Child Life” pays so 
powerfully. Through it are advertised and sold 
toys, wearing apparel, food, household goods, edu- 
cational matter, toilet articles, railroad travel 
books. There could be no better proof of the 
pulling and paying power of “Child Life” adver- 
tising. 

Write today for information and rates and a 
sample of “Child Life.” 














CIHHILID TLHIRIE 


MAGAZINE 
Reaches the Mother through her Child 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers 


Chicago 
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There’s a Picture in Every 
Headline 


But Sometimes It’s Quite Difficult to Visualize It 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T is the complaint of many 

artists that too many head- 
lines are barren of picture mate- 
rial. Try as they may, they can’t 
dig out anything worth while in 
the way of an illustrative theme. I 
am inclined to think, however, 
that almost always there are ideas 
for pictures in headline phrases 
but sometimes they require added 
imaginative skill and study to 
bring them forth. 

In going over current adver- 
tising it will be found that some 
of the most unusual and com- 
pelling pictures have germinated 
from headlines, yet any number 
of these headlines do not seem to 
possess pictorial possibilities when 
considered in the abstract. 

Consider the following piece of 
copy: 

Getting hot under the collar won’t 
keep the rooms of your house warm. 
Most likely it isn’t the fault of your 
furnace at all. Your furnace is sup- 
posed to generate heat—not to carry it 
up-stairs. This is the job of your 
heating pipes. Unless these heating pipes, 
and the furnace body, too, are covered 
with an efficient insulation, you are not 
giving your furnace a chance. The heat 
it generates is lost, before it can get 
up-stairs to your radiators. 


The opening paragraph has te 
do with how some men “take it 
out of the furnace,” calling their 
heating plants all kinds of names. 
What could be better as a head- 
line for this test than the phrase: 
“To people who hurl epithets at 
their furnaces.” 

But how can this thought be il- 
lustrated? Apparently, the same 
old picture must be done in the 
same old way: a basement scene 
and a man grumbling at his fur- 
nace. 

3ut the Johns-Manville method 
was far more resourceful. The 
headline was accepted literally, 
and a comedy illustration shows 
an irate home owner, throwing 
material epithets at an innocent 
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heating plant. There are stars, 
and exclamation points, question 
marks and dashes. They fly 
through the air as he industri- 
ously uses them as missiles. The 
furnace, snorting with rage, has 
been given a face, which adds to 
the humor of the picture. It is 
in exactly the right key. 

Time and again, I have seen 
headlines similar to this one 
which at first blush gave no hint 
of a possible picture but which 
yielded splendid illustrative themes 
when  sufficcent ingenuity was 
exercised. Another example is a 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company magazine advertisement 
which describes what happens 
when the father of a _ family 
passes away. The headlines used 
would certajnly appear to be pic- 
ture-shy. It reads: “When the 
man fades out of the picture—” 

As a matter of fact, the headline 
provides for a strikingly original 
illustration. The tiny figure of a 
wife walks across a base line, near 
the heading. Above her strides a 
giant shadow; the merest ghost 
of the figure of a man. The 
picture is not too unpleasant or 
depressing, yet it does carry out 
the thought expressed in the head- 
ing. 

A Lehigh cement advertisement 
which treats of the joy of perma- 
nency in home-building uses the 
headline: “Give your home a cas- 
tle’s strength.” Easy to illus- 
trate? Not particularly so, you 
might say. But as the present 
Lehigh series is run in two col- 
ors, and as the color plate is a 
delicate tone, the problem is sim- 
plified. An attractive bungalow 
home is in the key-plate, full 
strength, at the bottom of a square 
frame. Rising faintly behind it, 
in the tint is a fine old, wonder- 
ful castle, drawn with great artis- 
tic skill. 

What perfect working harmony 
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between headline, text and pic- 
ture! 

The Western Electric Company 
headlines ingeniously: “Even the 
North Wind can’t blow it out.” 
Picture: The allegorical head of 
Old North Wind himself, cheeks 
extended, as he blows with futile 
fury at an electric light bulb, 
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the rooms of your house warm. Most 
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A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN 


THIS HEADLINE 


brightly silhouetted against the 
night sky. 

Another difficult - to - illustrate 
headline which, nevertheless, 
yielded a brilliant pictorial theme, 
is to be found in a character- 
istically fine display for the Na- 
tional Lead Company. This phrase 
is: “For the fire that makes no 
smoke.” 

It is a tricky, crafty headline, 
with many hidden meanings. But 
the artist has succeeded admirably 
in interpreting the story. He has 
drawn an old home, fallen into 
decay through neglect. Every- 
where, on every side, time has 
played havoc. The roof has fal- 
len in, pillars twisted out of 





JOHNS~MANVILLE 
_ Improved ASbestocel saves coal 


MERE CLEVERNESS WAS RE- 
QUIRED TO DEVISE A SUITABLE PICTURE FOR 
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shape, weeds have sprung up in 
abandon. There is heartache in 
the scene. 

The accompanying text reads: 


Nearly fourteen million houses in this 
country are burning without sign of 
flame or smoke. The destruction is so 
slow that it is not noticed. Perhaps 
your own house is burning and you 
don’t know it. 

Wherever unpainted sur- 
faces are exposed to the 
atmosphere, they burn, 
just as surely as when a 
match is applied. his 
burning, or combustion, 
involves oxidation, during 
which oxygen is taken 
from the surrounding air. 
There are three kinds of 
combustion—a1l most in- 
stantaneous, or explosion; 
rapid, -or fire; and slow, 
or rot. Slow combustion 
is destroying the fourteen 
million houses mentioned 
above, rotting wooden 
porch columns, window 
sashes, and exterior walls. 


And so the unique 
headline: “For the fire 
that makes no smoke,” 
an admirably pertinent 


Your 
show you 


==— ill 
a illustration was con- 
fears ceived. 
Pe For asbestos shin- 
> gles, this brilliantly 
“ae “ae imaginative headline 
f= was employed: 


“Is your roof a step- 
ping stone for Fire?” 

How shall this be 
illustrated? A scene 
of many homes and a 
vast conflagration, as 
sparks rain down, and 
consume them, one by 
one? That would be the line of least 
resistance. It would be what the 
lazy mind might well conceive. It 
would be the first thought to occur 
to an advertiser, perhaps. 

But here is an idea man with 
vision. He pictures two small 
homes, actually uses them as 
stepping stones. Fire is made a 
living symbol, a giant, fiendish fig- 
ure, all flames and destruction, 
stepping across, from one roof 
to the other. 

The fact of the entire matter 
is this: A headline is supposed 
to convey a very definite idea. Pic- 
tures are simply visualized ideas. 
It follows, then, that every good 
headline will lend itself to a suit- 
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able illustration. Sometimes, the 
picture is not easy to conceive but 
it is always there waiting for pa- 
tience and ingenuity to uncover it. 





Honor 
Frank L. Blanchard 


RANK LEROY BLAN- 

CHARD, who for _ twenty 
years has conducted an advertising 
course at the Twenty-third Street 
Y. M. C. A., New York, was 
honored with a dinner in recogni- 
tion of his services, held at the 
McAlpin Hotel on April 30. Mr. 
Blanchard is advertising manager 
of the Henry L. Doherty Com- 
pany. 

The speakers referred to Mr. 
Blanchard as the dean of advertis- 
ing teachers and outlined the his- 
tory of his course. Charles S. 
Whitman, former Governor of 
New York, presided. Burt B. 
Farnsworth, of the Y. M. C. A. 
College, Springfield, Mass., who 
was formerly director at Twenty- 
third Street, told how dubiously 
the proposal to start an advertis- 
ing course was received by ad- 
vertising men in 1905. He gave 
full credit to Mr. Blanchard for 
working out the foundation of the 
course of instruction and for the 
splendid results which have been 
produced. 

Professor George B. Hotchkiss, 
of New York University, described 
the progress which has been made 
in the teaching of advertising. 
Twenty years ago, he said, there 
were very few underlying scien- 
tific principles of advertising and 
it was necessary for those under- 
taking the teaching of advertising 
to become actively engaged in the 
business in order to learn them. 
The work accomplished by Mr. 
Blanchard in these early days, he 
said, contributed much to the over- 
coming of the handicaps confront- 
ing those interested in having 
courses in advertising added to 
college curricula. Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, of Calkins & Holden, 
Inc., spoke on “Twenty Years’ 
Progress in the Advertising 
Agency.’ 


Mr. Blanchard in expressing 
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his appreciation, said that much of 
the credit for the success of his 
course was due to the contribu- 
tions of advertising men who had 
co-operated with him by giving 
his students the benefits of their 
experience in lectures. 

With the completion of his 
twenty years’ service, Mr. Blan- 
chard withdraws as director of 
the course which has been named 
the Blanchard course in his honor, 





Lithographers to Hold Annual 
Meeting 


Joseph Deutsch, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Employing Lith- 
ographers, will preside at the associa- 
tion’s twentieth annual convention which 
is to be held at Briarcliff Lodge, N. Y., 
on May 19, 20 and 21. Harry Wellman. 
professcr of marketing at Dartmouth 
University, and George K. Hebb, presi- 
dent of the United Typothate Associa- 
tion, will speak on “Marketing Lithog- 
raphy.” C. G. Munro of The Munro 
& Harford Company, chairman of the 
committee which has been studying ‘‘Co- 
operative Advertising,’ will make a 
report. 

On May 20, the Lithographic Tech- 
nical Foundation, Inc., will meet under 
the direction of its president, Alfred B 
Rode of Rode & Brand, Inc. Among 
those who will speak are: H. V. Mit 
chell, president of the Harris Automatic 
Press Company, and A. Broadston of 
the United States Playing Card Com 
pany. Dean Herman Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati will speak at a 
— session on the evening of May 


L. J. Delaney Joins Pedlar & 
Ryan 


L. J. Delaney has resigned from the 
Thresher Advertising Service. New 
York, to take charge of rates and media 
for Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
advertising agency. He was at one time 
New York manager of the Audit Bureau 
of. Circulations. 








Eastern Campaign for 
Not-A-Toy 

The Corcoran Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, has appointed the 
Peck Advertising Agency, New York, 
to direct an Eastern campaign on its 
new product, Not-A-Toy. Newspapers 
will be used. 


Art Brown with “The Nation's 
Business” 

Art Brown has joined the editorial 
staff of The Nation’s Business, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He was formerly adver 
tising manager of the Rapid City, So 
Dak., Daily Journal. 
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Why-- 


did The Delineator show 
1 9.2% INCREASE IN 
TOILET GOODS ADVERTISING 


for the first 6 months of 1925? 








Because: 


The Delineator, as a style authority, offers a 
perfect background for toilet goods advertising. 


The Delineator reaches a class of women who 
have shown themselves to be particularly sus- 
ceptible to the beauty appeal. 


Celia Caroline Cole, Beauty Editor of The Delin- 
eator, is ranked as the greatest writer on beauty 
subjects in women’s publications. 


The Delineator devotes a greater amount of atten- 
tion and editorial lineage to the subject of beauty 
than any other woman’s publication. 


Find out about this profitable market 
Write for further particulars to 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Butterick Building, New York, N. Y. 


THE DELINEATOR and THE DESIGNER 
(The Butterick Combination) 
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Well enough was not good enough 
for HOLEPROOF 


ODERN sales managers 

realize that there is no 

such thing as a static market 

while competitive brands exist. 

Any shift in public taste, any in- 

crease in selling activity by other 

manufacturers, may upset locally 

the best laid plans ever conceived 
by a distant home office. 


That’s why efficient selling de- 
mands a willingness to throw 
overboard older methods when- 
ever newer, sounder ones are 
available. Well enough is not 
good enough if sales are to be 
big enough. 


Now stockings for example: 


During the first 4 
months of 1925 the 
Evening Journal 


Gained 1309 Columns 
of Advertising 


This was the greatest 
gain recorded by any 
New York evening 
newspaper — _ over 
SEVEN times __ the 
gain of the SUN and 
almost TWICE the 
gain of the EVENING 
WORLD 
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Holeproof Hosiery 
Company says: 


“In order to secure proper dis- 
tribution in New York and vi- 
cinity, we knew that intensive 
cffort was necessary, and the 
merchandising plan which you 
submitted and we accepted has 
been very helpful in bringing 
about a situation which is very 
pleasing to us. 


“You might be interested to 
learn that during the last six 
weeks we have increased our 
distribution of men’s hosiery in 
the Metropolitan District over 
300%, and the work of your or- 
ganization has been instrumen- 
tal in securing many new and 
desirable dealers for Holeproof 
Exx.” 


Frank G. Barry. 
General Sales Manager. 


The Evening Journal publishes more men’s wear 
advertising than the next two evening papers com- 
bined—and more than any paper inthe city exceptone. 


RIEVENING JOURNAL 


America—and at 3c a copy 











New Shirts for Old Companies 


A New Shirt Is the Sign of a Well-Managed Company as Well as of 
a Well-Dressed Man 


Cincinnati AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 
CrnciInNaATI, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I would appreciate learning from you 
the names of those companies who have 
put a “‘new shirt” on their merchandise 
thereby securing new recognition and 
increased _ sales. 

What I would like to have is examples 
such as Holmes & Edwards Company, 
which inserted a solid block of silver on 
the bowl of its spoons to insure equal 
wear—of people like Cheney Bros., who 
recently engaged Edgar Brandt, a French 
iron worker, to design patterns for their 
silks, and any companies and their prod- 
uct which have departed from the regu- 
lar beaten path to create new interest. 

ank you very much. 

CincinnaTI AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 

ASSOCIATION 
Harry T. GarpNer, 
General Manager. 


HE histories of most success- 
ful companies are a series of 
putting on “new shirts” of im- 
provements; improvements in the 
in the process of 
in appearance of 


product itself, 
manufacture, 
the product or the package, in 


advertising, etc. The business 
that is not continually changing 
its style in shirts is on the retro- 
grade. 

One of the most obvious, and 
at the same time most effective, 
methods of changing the business 
shirt is to make an improvement 
in the package. Colgate, perhaps, 
was the first advertiser to em- 
phasize this angle of merchandis- 
ing in a big way. “We couldn’t 
improve the product so we im- 
proved the package,” was the 
pronouncement of a highly im- 
portant business credo. 

It would be possible to cite 
literally thousands of incidents 
where an improved package has 
been of the greatest importance in 
rejuvenating a product. It would 
also be possible to cite other 
thousands of examples where a 
product that did not need re- 
juvenation was given a new sales 
appeal by an improved package. 

A few examples of the latter 
will suffice. Williams brought 
out the hinge cap for shaving 
cream tubes, thereby obviating the 


matutinal search under the bath 
tub for the too errant cap. Men- 
nen recently announced another 
improvement in the cap, this time 
a cap that can’t come off the tube 
and yet does ‘not impede a liberal 
flow of the cream. Packer in 
troduced a new box for its tar 
soap. These are just a few ex- 
amples from the toilet goods field. 
Other fields could be tapped for 
equally interesting incidents. 

Often the manufacturer does 
not improve the product or the 
package but does make a change 
in design, color, etc. 

The original users of the Yel- 
low Cab put a new shirt on taxi- 
cabs and in so doing got a jump 
on the field that has kept the 
original Yellow Cabs in the fore- 
front despite a host of imitators. 
Parker Duofold pens brought a 
new note to fountain pen selling 
and made it possible to build a 
big market for a $7 fountain pen 
when $7 had hitherto been con 
sidered a very high price to pay 
for such an article. Now Parker 
is bringing out a new type of 


- pencil to act as a brother for the 


88 


Duofold. The Reynolds Wire 
Company advertises Sun-Red 
Edge, self-measured screen cloth, 
which is wire screen with a red 
edge that is clearly marked off into 
feet so that the dealer can mcea- 
sure it easily and the consumer 
can be protected from unscrupu- 
lous dealers. The American Ra- 
diator Company has _ introduced 
Pyrex fire doors on the Arcola. 
And so the examples multiply. 

Often the change is in form 
although the improvement may 
or may not be important. An 
sonia Square-Clox achieved prom- 
inence on the new, square form. 
Automobile companies frequently 
bring out new models in which a 
body change is the chief improve- 
ment over the models of the year 
before. The new Franklin is an 
excellent example of this. 

Two examples of a change of 
form and an improvement in the 
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product at the same time are of- 
fered by the Griswold tea kettle 
and No-Nik glassware. The 
Griswold tea kettle has a small 
opening in front of the handle so 
that a woman can fill the kettle 
without being burned by steam. 
No-Nik glasses have a_ slight 
bulge near the top so that when 
they are overturned the edges do 
not nick. 

Listing the companies that have 
put on a new shirt would be to 
list most of the successful adver- 
tisers of today. If Mr. Gardner 
will make a close study of cur- 
rent advertising he will see how 
true this statement is. 

Two things to remember when 
putting on a new shirt are, first, 
that whether the improvement is 
internal or external, some change 
in the form of the package or 
product will emphasize the im- 
provement, and second, that the 
improvement must be announced 
in the clear, loud voice of adver- 
tising. 

A new shirt is not alone the 
sign of a well-dressed man. It 
is also the sign of a well-managed 
company.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Bottle Account for Hutchins 


Agency 
The F. E. Reed Glass Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., bottle manufacturer, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Hutchins Advertising Company, 
Inc., also of Rochester. 


Joins Chippewa Falls 
“Herald” 


Einar C. Hanson, manager and editor 
of the Madelia, .Minn., Rural News, 
has been appointed advertising man- 
a Y the Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
erald. 


H. C. Stovel with Fresno 
“Bee” 


H. C. Stovel, formerly with the Oak- 
land, Calif., Inquirer, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
Fresno, Calif., Bee. 


Joins Chicago Engraver 


Hi. R. Coleman, formerly with East- 
man & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined the Commercial Art 
Engraving Company of that city. 
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Real Estate Advertising 
Awards for Cities 


Advertising awards will be made at 
the annual convention of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards which 
is to be held at Detroit from June 23 
to 26. ‘One award will be made to the 
city whose real estate board presents the 
best advertising of an _ institutional 
character published since June 1, 1924. 
Advertising of this character points out 
the advantages of individual communi- 
ties as places to live in and as places 
of real estate investment. It also points 
out the advantage of dealing with real 
estate men who are entitled to be called 
“realtors.” 

The second award is to the city 
whose real estate board presents the 
best examples of individual advertising 
among its membership. 


J. E. D. Benedict Joins 
Metropolitan Life 


James E. D. Benedict has joined the 
advertising staff of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New York. 
He was recently an account executive 
with Thresher Service, Inc., and for 
merly was assistant secretary of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., both of New York. 


New Accounts for Green 
Agency 

The Fitch Publishing Company, New 
York, publisher of financial books, and 
the Ocean-O Products Company, New- 
ark, N. J., have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with the Charles C. Green 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York. 


Business Papers Appoint 
J. C. Grauer 


The Shoe Buyer, Boston, has appointed 
J. Carroll Grauer, Chicago, publishers’ 
representative, as its Western manager. 
He has also been appointed advertising 
manager of The Hospital Buyer, 
Chicago. 


Buys Bradley Printing 
Company 
The Glynn-Kohler Company, Phila- 
delphia, has acquired the business of 
the Bradley Printing Company, also of 
that cit rom the estate of the late 
James V. Bradley. 


L. R. Taylor to Leave Wilson 


Brothers 
Louis R. Taylor has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of Wilson Brothers, 
Chicago, manufacturers of men’s fur- 
nishings, effective June 1. 


Represents ‘Motor West” 


John C. Wetmore has been appointed 
a representative in the East for Motor 
West, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Nine Key Market 
Ol Texas 


Y ' 
“lly 


The sensible point! 
Let this be emphasized. 


The sensible point to be- 
gin the work of distribution 
in a territory is at the key 
point from which the 
business of the trading area 
is controlled. 


It pays to work through 
the above nine points in 
Texas. The reasons are 
obvious. Concentrated pop- 
ulation. Accessibility. Ready 
volume. Territorial prestige. 


<Q; 


FALLS 


Ara 
iC 
” pALLAS 


FORT wort’® 


Yj 
>, 


? 


850,000 people in 
these nine cities make 
the metropolitan mar- 
ket of Texas, when 
combined, the fifth 
market of the nation. 
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billions of dollars on the 
doorstep—down here! 


A billion for the farmer! 
A quarter billion from crude 
oil! Another quarter bil- 
lion from the mines. 


A billion and a quarter 
from the factories and re- 
fineries. Nearly two-thirds 
of a billion more from 
lumber and live stock. 


Billions .... billions .... 
billions .... billions. 


Riding on the crest of this 
golden stream of prosperity, 
Texas buyers have money 
to spend. How much they 
buy from you depends 
on how hard you try to sell 
them. 


Texas isn’t a hard market 
to crack. Geographically, 
it is idealh NINE KEY 
CITIES unlock the doors 
to this great reservoir of 
wealth and buying power. 
Lying around these cities, 
easy of access and conven- 
ient to work, are the rich, 
prospering trade territories 
of each. 


In these nine cities the 
jobbing interests concen- 


trate. From them, outlying 
towns are easily and eco- 
nomically reached. Each is 
the key to its own trade area, 
the sensible point from 
which to work in territorial 
development. 


Study, for a moment, the 
advantages of the Nine 
Cities. Combined they rep- 
resent the fifth metropolitan 
market of America. 850,000 
people live within their cor- 
porate limits. Only four 
centers offer you greater 
population —Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and 
New York. 


Come first to the key cities 
of Texas. Practically one- 
fifth of all Texas lives within 
them. 


The territories that they 
serve represent the Greater 
Market—a market in which 
ninety percent of Texas 
livesand which contains less 
than half its square mile area. 


Concentrated population. 
Accessibility. Volume. 


rite. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be oad to give you definite 


data on its territory entirely without obligation to you. 





The Persistence 


of Federal Trade 


Publicity 


Is Best Interest of Public Served by Giving Publicity to Cases That Do 
Not Ever Get Before Commission? 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


ATE last week it was clearly 

evident that the Federal 
Trade Commission is divided over 
the results of the Commission’s 
new policy regarding the matter of 
-publicity to be given cases coming 
before the Commission. 

Several weeks ago, when the 
new policy of the Commission was 
announced and duly reported in 
Printers’ INK of March 26, it 
was generally supposed that the 
new ruling would prevent publicity 
in all cases except those in which 
formal complaints are issued, and 
then only after respondents had 
filed their answers. It is also the 
evident intention of the majority 
to reduce materially the number of 
complaints issued, by giving to re- 
spondents, through informal hear- 
ings before the Commission’s 
Board of Review, an opportunity 
to cease and desist voluntarily 
without further action on the part 
of the Commission. Hence, by 
giving to the Commission satis- 
factory assurances that the offense 
would not be repeated, a respond- 
ent could prevent the issuance of 
a complaint with its resultant pub- 
licity. 

Shortly after this policy was 
adopted, it became evident that 
something more was necessary to 
prevent publicity. In several im- 
portant cases the respondents at- 
tended hearings, admitted the 
practices complained of, agreed to 
alter their policy and the charges 
against them were dismissed. 

This should have ended the 
cases, and without publicity, under 
a complete working of the new 
policy; but the minority members 
promptly took advantage of their 
right to make public their dissent- 
ing opinions. In the case of H. R. 
Mallinson & Company, which is 
typical, Commissioner Huston 
Thompson, with Commissioner 
John F. Nugent concurring, issued 


and made public a long dissenting 
opinion which reviewed the case 
and gave rather wide publicity to 
the original findings of the in- 
vestigation and the charges of the 
complaint. 

In this opinion, Mr. Thompson, 
after detailing the acts of the re- 
spondent which were considered as 
misbranding and false advertising 
by the Commission, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Commis- 
sion had brought charges against 
several competitors of the re- 
spondent for similar acts and with 
resulting publicity, cited the Win- 
sted Hosiery Company case and 
claimed that the principle involved 
was exactly the same, and con- 
cluded his opinion as follows: 


As the complaint against respondent 
has been dismissed for the sole reason 
that it has discontinued the practices 
complained of, the public is not advised 
in the matter. as it was by the orders 
to cease and desist issued against tlie 
respondent’s competitors. The public, 
should it read the order of dismissal, 
will naturally ask itself what the prac 
tices were that the Commission com 
plained of, and not having the com 
plaint at hand, will be left in the dark. 

he only way that it can be informed 
is by the publicity of the findings show 
ing just what was done by respondent 
and what it now admits it has done and 
what it agrees to cease and desist from 
doing. In this way, a public sentiment 
and opinion may be built up which may 
tend to put business on notice, protect 
the public from false advertising and 
misrepresentation, and at the same time 
help those honest manufacturers who 
are greatly handicapped in selling arti 
cles made of real cocoon silk by such 
sae as those followed by the Mal 
inson Company. 

It cannot well be contended that this 
case should be dismissed because it 
would cost thousands of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to go forward with it 
The Commission already has in its pos- 
session the advertising of the repon 
dent and the tests of the United States 
Bureau of Standards and the admissions 
of respondent made long before it signed 
the stipulation, showing that its adver- 
tising was false and misleading. To com- 
plete the trial of the case would cost a 
very small sum of money. 


These paragraphs are quoted 
here because they appear strongly 
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“Shall L try to make 
my product the 


best of tts kind?” 


ween degree of success has attended this 
Company in the publishing of magazines has 
come as the result of trying very sincerely to make in 
each respective field the best publication that editorial 
brains and mechanical craftsmanship could produce. 
It may interest manufacturers in other lines to know 
that in following such a policy we have always found the 
public willing to pay the price for a superior product. 





get people have spoken of the widespread and 
uniquely intimate influence which Good House- 
keeping holds in the American home, and holds at a per- 
copy price ten cents above the field. If it were possible 
accurately to appraise this influence it could only be 
done by measuring the uncommon extent to which the 
magazine’s editorial departments have gone in service 
to the reader. It was not enough to have a great 
Department of Furnishings and Decoration, or a famous 
Department of Cookery, or Fiction of outstanding big- 
ness. These and a score of other departments covering 
the activities of the home had to be built as the last 
word in authoritativeness and usefulness. 





°C ges have asked why Cosmopolitan, with which 
Hearst's International has recently been combined, 
has such a sale at a price higher by far than any of its 
i contemporaries—nearly a million over the newsstand at 
: 35¢, besides another half million subscriptions. There 
is but one reason. The purchaser receives each month 
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the most generous presentation of the work of the 
writers of great fiction and inspirational articles that it 
is possible to get together. This is placed in a setting 
of illustrations, printing and paper that is intended to 
approach perfection. 


SX 


SX 


out others have emphasized the place that Harper’s 
Bazar holds in the world of fashion. Here, too, 
there is but one reason for its position. In its own 
exclusive field Harper’s Bazar has endeavored to build 
up nothing less than the most superlative of services to 
the fashionable woman who insists upon knowing the 
advance news of the mode and dresses accordingly. 


wi And just as it deals with the luxuries of life, so the 


magazine itself, in its contributors, in its art work, in 
od its quality of paper and printing, sets its own high 
“— standards of luxury. So long as our endeavors are 
i realized, Harper’s Bazar, even at fifty cents a copy, 
“i becomes indispensable to this woman of fashion. 

A similar point can be made of MoToR, “The Automotive 
id Business Paper,’ and MoToR BoatinG. 
‘€- 
r- The preceding statement was our answer to 
le q; manufacturer who was trying to decide 
De between a policy of making his product the 
le best in its field or a policy of cheapening his 
ce product in order to undersell the market. 
at He said it helped him to choose in favor of 
1S the first course. 
4 While each man must choose for himself, it 
* has occurred to us that perhaps this state- 

ment repeated to others might prove of some 
helpful purpose. 

ch 
d, 
ts INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE COMPANY 
at (INCORPORATED) 
re 


h 119 West 40th Street - New York 
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to indicate the attitude of the 
minority members of the Com- 
mission. They also furnish a 
fair example of the means used 
by the minority to give publicity 
to dismissed cases under the new 
policy. To meet the issue, evi- 
dently, on April 30, the Commission 
released a statement covering the 
adoption of this rule: 


From and after this date, in the set- 
tlement of any matter by stipulation 
before complaint is issued, no statement 
in reference thereto shall be made by 
the Commission for publication. After 
a complaint is issued, no statement in 
regard to the case shall be made by the 
Commission for publication until after 
the final determination of the case. 

After a complaint has been issued 
and the answer of the respondent has 
been filed, or in case the respondent 
fails to file an answer by the rules pro- 
vided, the papers in the case shall be 
open to the public for inspection, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe. 


The statement goes on to explain 
that the rule conforms to the new 
policy of the Commission, and 
clearly points out that it aims to 
prevent publicity which it con- 
siders unjust to respondents. In 
voting “no” to the adoption of 
the rule, Mr. Thompson claimed, 
in his statement, that the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, in its first 
paragraph, authorizes the right of 
a minority to be heard and to have 
representation, and continued: 

“Tf the proposed rule had been 
in vogue at the time some 2,500 
steel fabricators initiated before 
the Federal Trade Commission an 
application for complaint against 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion to determine the so-called 
Pittsburgh-Plus method of pricing 
steel, the application could have 
been dismissed without any state- 
ment and thus the public would 
not have been informed, and, in 
that case, I would not have been, 
under the proposed rule, permitted 
to state my dissent. 

“T am against this rule because 
it is contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Federal Trade Com- 
mision Act and the Constitution 
of the United States; because it 
will deprive a minority of the 
right to express its views publicly, 
and hence is wholly dangerous and 
perversive of the public welfare,” 


May 7, 1925 


Then, seemingly as a further 
answer to this restrictive rule, an- 
other dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Thompson, with Mr. Nugent con- 
curring, was promptly issued “For 
release in newspapers of Saturday, 
May, 2, 1925.” This was in the 
matter of the case against the Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation. 

Commissioner Thompson  de- 
clared to a_ represehtative of 
PrinTERS INK that he would 
vigorously oppose the ruling of 
the majority. 

“The right of the minority,” he 
said, “to express its opinion pub- 
licly is authorized by the first 
paragraph of the act, and the 
wisdom of this provision has been 
proved in a number of cases. One 
of the most important cases that 
ever came before the Commission 
was the Pittsburgh-Plus case. 
About five years ago, the majority 
of the Commission voted to dis- 
miss the application for complaint. 
I dissented, and the dissenting 
opinion went out publicly and was 
undoubtedly the cause of reopen- 
ing the case. Eventually, the 
Commission issued a complaint, 
under which the trial of the case 
was held, and a cease and desist 
order resulted. 

“This termination of the case, 
under the new rule, very probably 
would have been impossible. 
Under the rule, the public would 
be kept in ignorance of a case, no 
matter how great its importance to 
the public, until forty days after 
the issuance of the Commission’s 
complaint of the respondent took 
the limit of time allowed to file his 
answer. This was evidently not 
the intention of the act, and I am 
merely trying to enforce the law.” 





Campbell-Ewald Opens Office 
at Hamilton, Ont. 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, has opened an 
office in Hamilton, Ont. G. F. Hobart 
and J. R. Aylesworth are in charg: 
Mr. Hobart was at one time manager of 
the Hamilton Advertisers Agency. Mor 
recently he has been with Johnson, 
Read & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Aylesworth has been en 
gaged in advertising, printing and en 
graving work for many years, most 
recently in Hamilton, 
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A startling change in the 
New York newspaper situation 


OMETIME ago The New York Herald Tribune an- 
nounced that it had the largest weekday circulation in 
New York’s Suburban Zone of any morning newspaper of 
standard size. Thus the most successful consolidation in the 
history of American newspapers attained circulation 
supremacy in the richest territory of substantial homes in 
this, or any country. 

This circulation supremacy in a territory containing 8.4% 
of the population who own 10.5% of the wealth of this 
nation, is causing an advertising shift in New York’s morn- 
ing newspapers. 

This supremacy is proof, if any were needed, that The 
New York Herald Tribune in retaining in its entirety the 
circulation of two strong and influential newspapers has 
built a body of readers unexcelled in purchasing power. A 
body of readers who have been pleased by the completeness 
of its news and the unequalled excellence of its features. 

Early in the consolidation a great many advertisers every- 
where recognized the immense power to purchase behind 
the large quantity of quality circulation, and, in conse- 
quence of such recognition, The Herald Tribune for the year 
1924 had a gain of 3,700,000 lines of advertising,— the 
largest gain of any newspaper in the country. 

This recognition grows; the shift continues; and for the 
month of April, 1925, The Herald Tribune made the largest 
advertising gain of any New York Newspaper. 

These advertising gains are a tribute to the worth and re- 
sponsiveness of this great body of substantial readers. 

These circulation facts and these advertising facts make 
The New York Herald Tribune the logical keystone for a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign in the World’s GreatestMarket. 


The New Dork 


Hevald Tribune 


Net paid daily circulation in excess of 270,000 
Net paid Sunday circulation in excess of 300,000 
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to indicate the attitude of the 
minority members of the Com- 
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fair example of the means used 
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to dismissed cases under the new 
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been filed, or in case the respondent 
fails to file an answer by the rules pro- 
vided, the papers in the case shall be 
open to the public for inspection, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe. 


The statement goes on to explain 
that the rule conforms to the new 
policy of the Commission, and 
clearly points out that it aims to 
prevent publicity which it con- 
siders unjust to respondents. In 
voting “no” to the adoption of 
the rule, Mr. Thompson claimed, 
in his statement, that the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, in its first 
paragraph, authorizes the right of 
a minority to be heard and to have 
representation, and continued: 
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tion to determine the so-called 
Pittsburgh-Plus method of pricing 
steel, the application could have 
been dismissed without any state- 
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that case, I would not have been, 
under the proposed rule, permitted 
to state my dissent. 

“T am against this rule because 
it is contrary to the letter and 
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of the United States; because it 
will deprive a minority of the 
right to express its views publicly, 
and hence is wholly dangerous and 
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Then, seemingly as a further 
answer to this restrictive rule, an- 
other dissenting opinion by Mr. 
Thompson, with Mr. Nugent con- 
curring, was promptly issued “For 
release in newspapers of Saturday, 
May, 2, 1925.” This was in the 
matter of the case against the Ken- 
necott Copper Corporation. 

Commissioner Thompson de- 
clared to a_ represehtative of 
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vigorously oppose the ruling of 
the majority. 

“The right of the minority,” he 
said, “to express its opinion pub- 
licly is authorized by the first 
paragraph of the act, and the 
wisdom of this provision has been 
proved in a number of cases. One 
of the most important cases that 
ever came before the Commission 
was the Pittsburgh-Plus case. 
About five years ago, the majority 
of the Commission voted to dis- 
miss the application for complaint. 
I dissented, and the dissenting 
opinion went out publicly and was 
undoubtedly the cause of reopen- 
ing the case. Eventually, the 
Commission issued a complaint, 
under which the trial of the case 
was held, and a cease and desist 
order resulted. 

“This termination of the case, 
under the new rule, very probably 
would have been impossible. 
Under the rule, the public would 
be kept in ignorance of a case, no 
matter how great its importance to 
the public, until forty days after 
the issuance of the Commission’s 
complaint of the respondent took 
the limit of time allowed to file his 
answer. This was evidently not 
the intention of the act, and I am 
merely trying to enforce the law.” 





Campbell-Ewald Opens Office 
at Hamilton, Ont. 


The Campbell-Ewald Company, De 
troit advertising agency, has opened an 
office in Hamilton, Ont. G. F. Hobart 
and J. R. Aylesworth are in charge. 
Mr. Hobart was at one time manager of 
the Hamilton Advertisers Agency. Mor: 
recently he has been with Johnson, 
Read & Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. Mr. Aylesworth has been en 
gaged in advertising, printing and en 
graving work for many years, most 
recently in Hamilton, 
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A startling change in the 
New York newspaper situation 


OMETIME ago The New York Herald Tribune an- 
nounced that it had the largest weekday circulation in 
New York’s Suburban Zone of any morning newspaper of 
standard size. Thus the most successful consolidation in the 
history of American newspapers attained circulation 
supremacy in the richest territory of substantial homes in . 
this, or any country. 

This circulation supremacy in a territory containing 8.4% 
of the population who own 10.5% of the wealth of this 
nation, is causing an advertising shift in New York’s morn- 
ing newspapers. 

This supremacy is proof, if any were needed, that The 
New York Herald Tribune in retaining in its entirety the 
circulation of two strong and influential newspapers has 
built a body of readers unexcelled in purchasing power. A 
body of readers who have been pleased by the completeness 
of its news and the unequalled excellence of its features. 

Early in the consolidation a great many advertisers every- 
where recognized the immense power to purchase behind 
the large quantity of quality circulation, and, in conse- 
quence of such recognition, The Herald Tribune for the year 
1924 had a gain of 3,700,000 lines of advertising,— the 
largest gain of any newspaper in the country. 

This recognition grows; the shift continues; and for the 
month of April, 1925, The Herald Tribune made the largest 
advertising gain of any New York Newspaper. 

These advertising gains are a tribute to the worth and re- 
sponsiveness of this great body of substantial readers. 

These circulation facts and these advertising facts make 
The New York Herald Tribune the logical keystone for a suc- 
cessful advertising campaign in the World’s GreatestMarket. 
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Only 3 More Months! 


Just three months left in which 
you can buy The Household Journal 
space at the exceptionally low rate 
of $2.60 an agate line. Beginning 
with the September issue the rate 
jumps to $2.75 a line. 


The Household Jour- 
nal is a thirty-year- 700,000 


old publication circu- 
— Se “ CIRCULATION 
the villages and rura e 
districts of Tilinois, | 92°60 an agate line 
Indiana, Ohio, Michi- as 7 

Beginning with the September, 


Min Bed. ts v of hey 1925, issue, $2.75 an agate line. 


Missouri, Kansas and | $9 45().00 a page 


Nebraska and having 


ata on 





the Lowest Rate in Beginning with the September, 
{ proportion to circu- 1925, issue, $1,550 a page, 
lation of any paper $1,700 for back cover in colors. 
in its class! Forms close promptly 5th 











of preceding month 
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Agency 
Study of Radio Under 
Way 


HE first statement concerning 

a study that the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
is making on the use of broad- 
casting as an advertising medium 
was given out in Chicago last 
week by Thomas F. Logan, chair- 
man of the association’s national 
radio committee. Mr. Logan’s 
statement was made in the course 
of an address before the Western 
Council of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies. 

“The technique of broadcast ad- 
vertising,” he said, “is the tech- 
nique of an infant art. There is 
a vast amount of fumbling going 
on. Users of the medium hesi- 
tate to express an opinion as to its 
value. The few: who do hazard 
an opinion help us but little. The 
reason for this is that, with a few 
exceptions, they have failed to de- 
vise means of testing the value of 
their advertising. They are drawn 
to the use of the medium through 
a general interest in radio, through 
a sense of the vast potentialities of 
a medium for reaching so many 
people at once; but having used it, 
they do not know whether they 
have used it well or have wasted 
their opportunities. 

“One of the functions of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies is to promote 
good advertising and discourage 
wasteful advertising, thereby serv- 
ing the public and protecting the 
interests of the advertisers. 

“Advertising by radio is still in 
the experimental stage; and the 
association, recognizing the tre- 
mendous possibilities in any me- 
dium that permits an advertiser to 
gain the attention of several mil- 
lion people at once, has appointed 
a committee to study the new 
medium. 

“No recommendation for or 
against advertising from broad- 
casting stations will be made by 
the committee. Its work will be 
confined to the collection of facts 


‘and data and experiences and an 


analysis of all the assembled 
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information when collected. 

“While the potentialities of 
broadcast advertising are large, 
there are factors of public good- 
will involved which make it desir- 
able that the public itself should 
make the final decision as to 
whether or not this form of ad- 
vertising should be constructively 
developed.” 


George Scroggie Heads Cana- 
dian Newspaper Association 


George Scroggie, of the Toronto Mail 
and Empire, was elected president of 
the Canadian Daily Newspaper Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting at Toronto 
last week. Other officers elected are: 

Vice-president, Frank Carrel, Quebec 
Telegraph, and treasurer, N. T. Bow- 
man, Toronto Evening Telegram. The 
following were elected directors: W. H. 
Dennis, Halifax Herald; T. F. Drumie,. 
St. John Telegraph-Times-Journal; L. J. 
Tarte, Montreal La Patrie; Henri 
Gagnon, Quebec Le Soleil; J. R. 
Henderson, Montreal Gazette; V. E. 
Morrill, Sherbrooke Record; L. H. 
Dingman, St. Thomas Times-Journal; 
F. I. Ker, Hamilton Spectator; R. M. 
Glover, Peterboro Examiner; .J.° W. 
Curran, Sault Ste. Marie Sault Star; 
Hugh Graybiel, Windsor Border Cities 
Star; E. H. Macklin, Winnipeg Free 
Press; Burford Hooke, Regina Post; 
J. H. Woods, Calgary Herald; F. H. 
Burd, Vantouver Province; J. M. Imrie, 
Edmonton Journal; W. A. Buchanan, 
Lethbridge Herald; M. E. Nichols, 
Winnipeg Tribune; W. S.  Marson, 
Montreal Star and J. S. McLennan, 
Sydney Post. 

Reviewing the work of the association 
during the last year, the board of direc- 
tors in its report, said: 

“Another achievement of the year was 
the placing upon an entirely new basis 
of the relations between this association 
and recognized advertising agencies. For 
five or six years your directors and the 
advertising committee have been in 
negotiation with the recognized adver- 
tising agencies looking to the standardi- 
zation of practice and relations between 
publisher and agency by signed agree- 
ment. It has been decided that further 
efforts to secure improved conditions 
should be along the lines of conference 
and education rather than attempt to 
regulate by agreement. To this end 
a joint standing committee has been 
appointed.” 

Another important development of 
the year was the securing of incorpora- 
tion under the Dominion Companies 
Act. 


Baton Rouge Paper Appoints 
Frost, Landis & Kohn 


The Baton Rouge Louisiana Press, 
has appointed Frost, Landis & Kohn, 
publishers’ representatives, as its na- 
tional representatives. 
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Florida Bill 
Would Create State 
Advertising Board 


LORIDA as a State will of- 
ficially enter the ranks of 
national advertisers, if a bill which 
has been introduced into the State 
Senate becomes a law. The bill 
provides for the creation of a 
State Advertising Board and the 
appropriation of $400,000 for its 
operation during the next two years. 
It would be the duty of this 
board to advertise the advantages 
of Florida as a State for resi- 
dential purposes, and for such 
kinds of commercial, professional, 
industrial, scientific and agricul- 
tural pursuits, trades, occupations 
and professions as the board may 
deem proper. The board would 
consist of seven members with the 
commissioner of agriculture as a 
member ex-officio. In addition 
the’ Governor is to appoint six 
members, one from each congres- 
sional district and two from the 
State at large. Members would 
serve without compensation, but 
the bill provides for the payment of 
necessary expenses incurred in the 
discharge of their official duties. 

The board is to be vested with 
the power of inaugurating, pro- 
viding, and directing the ad- 
vertising of Florida as a State, in 
advertising mediums having distri- 
bution in the United States or 
foreign countries. All details in 
connection with such advertising 
are to be under the exclusive con- 
trol of the board. 

The bill also empowers the 
board to employ any professional 
and scientific assistance that may 
be necessary. 

The measure has the endorse- 
ment of the American Legion in 
Florida, the Florida State Hotel 
Association, numerous realty boards 
and chambers of commerce and it 
received the enthusiastic support 
of the recent All-Florida Develop- 
ment Conference. 


New Art Studio 


Edward Staloff has opened a studio at 
New York as a free-lance artist. 
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Advertising Affiliation to Meet 


in Hamilton, Ont. 

“Meeting Changing Conditions in 
Marketing” is the theme which will be 
d.scussed at the annual convention of 
the Advertising Affiliation which will bx 
held at Hamilton, Ont., on May 15 
and 16. The affiliation includes the 
advertising and sales clubs of Hamilton, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Erie and Cleveland. 

The following program has been ar 
ranged: 

May 15—Afternoon: Advertising ses 
sions: ‘“‘Re-surveying Your Market,” 
R. O. Eastman, R. O. Eastman, Inc., 
Cleveland; “A Somnetontarse’ or Dis 
tributors’ Campaign in Which ‘Direct- 
Mail’ Played the Important Part,” Rich 
ard W. Freeman, Frank E. Davis Fish 
Company, Gloucester, Mass., and “‘Copy 
to Meet the Needs of the Hour,” Fran- 
cis Frazee, Larkin Company, Buffalo. 

Evening: ‘How We ducate Our 
Salesmen to Understand and Use Our 
Advertising,” C. Y. Belknap, Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company, Detroit; 
“How We Obtain the Dealers’ Interest 
and Co-o somone in Our Advertising,” 
Walter Evans, The Dunlop Ward Ad 
vertising Company, Cleveland; “How the 
Advertiser Fails or Succeeds in Obtain- 
ing the Dealers’ Co-operation,” a_talk 
from the dealers’ standpoint by C. G. 
wn” Fa of Toronto. 

: A discussion on ‘“‘Direct- 
Mail.” a-% the direction of Charles 
R. Wiers, president, Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association. 

Speakers at the sessions will be: 

“Educating and Training the Sales 
Organization,” Ralph Barstow, Marquis 
Regan Company, New York and “Stim 
ulating the Sales Organization,” Paul 
ie 4 Northwestern University, Chicago. 

A dinner will be held 2 the evening 
and the speakers will be: W. Beatty, 
president, Canadian Pacific Railway; 
A. Munro Grier, Toronto, and Stephen 
Leacock, McGill University, Montreal. 


Robert E. Ramsay to Start 


Own Business 

Robert E. Ramsay “3 resigned as 
vice-president of James F. Newcomb & 
Company, Inc., direct advertising, New 
York, as of August 1, when he will 
head his own organization, specializing 
in the planning and production of di 
rect advertising and house-organs. 

Before joining the Newcomb com- 
pany in 1921, Mr. Ramsay had been 
director of sales promotion, publicity 
and advertising of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
He formerly was editor of Advertising 
and Selling and at one time was adver- 
tising manager of the Art Metal Con 
struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Elon Pratt Joins Lord & 


Thomas 
Elon Pratt, at one time with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company and, 
more recently, vice-president of the 
Modern Eloquence vapene, 8 has_be- 
come associated with the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas. 
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When Color Calls 


TRONG is the long arm of color. Brilliant, 

beautiful, shimmering with lustre—there you 
have the secret of the “pull” 6f BALTO Porcelain 
Enamel Signs. 


It makes no difference what your product, the 
vivid color of these unescapable signs reaches forth 
its long arm and rivets attention untouched by 
the average medium. 


And they wear! Porcelain fused into heavy 
sheet steel at white heat; they withstand the effects 
of heat and cold, rain, sun and snow for years— 
without losing their original brilliancy. Tell your 
story in the permanent colors of BALTO SIGNS. 
Over the years they cost less than ordinary signs. 
Inquiry of either our New York or Baltimore office 
will bring details at once. 


THE 
BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
ann NOVELTY COMPANY 


Permanent Advertising Signs 


MT. WINANS NEW YORK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
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A $3,600,000 
Advertising Campaig 


Advertising in Successful Farming for ter 
years without a break, 132 national leade 
(names on request) have invested with 


approximately $3,600,000. 


To state it another way, each of these 137 
ten-year advertisers averaged an invest 


ment of between $27,000 and $30,000: 


Successful Farming space. 


Their advertising must have paid, or ifiv. 


pers : 


would not have been continued for tem... 


1 sub: 

years straight. ibs 
the 

‘‘There’s’a'Difference in Farm Papers’’ fron 
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Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Kans 
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ore than 850,000 
copies monthly to 
real farmers, largely 
in the “Heart States’’ 


five per cent of our sub- Our Bureau of Market Anal- 
bers send their own sub- ysis will gladly answer specific 
tions themselves, 28 per questions and furnish definite 
subscribe through clubs data on your farm market pos- 
d by readers, averaging sibilities. This information is 
the ‘club. Only 17: per prepared especially for you— 
from all other sources. not mere canned statistics. 


UBLICATIONS 


des Moines, Iowa 
RDENS - THE DAIRY FARMER 





meapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 
Rk. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 
Palace Bldg. Sharon Bldg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Outer circle repre- Inner circle repre- 
sents number of sents home: coverage 


homes in St. Paul. of St. Paul Dispatch. 


approximately 59, Pioneer Press in: Si 
: Paul carrier terri- 


tory. 


St. Paul is estimated to have less than 
60,000 families of all classes.» It is also 
estimated that 10% are illiterate, foreign 
speaking or extremely poor Of the 
remaining 54,000;families, 47,500 have the 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press delivered 
regularly into their homes—morning, 
evening and Sunday—the most perfect 
coverage of any city of similar size. This 
is only the city home delivered circulation. 
The total city circulation of the Dispatch is 
54,746 net paid, Pioneer Press 50,560 net 
paid, Sunday Pioneer Press 55,359 net paid. 


Because of this thorough home coverage, advertising 
in the St Paul Dispatch and Pioneer Press is not 
only more thorough, but also coststless per home 
than anywhere in the Twin Cities or in other cities 
of similar size 


Because of this almost perfect home coverage. 
advertisers in the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press do not need to use any other paper ‘‘to cover 
the rest of the market " 


Allowing nothing tor the unusual) character of the 
St. Paul Dispatch:and Pioneer? Press—counting 
nothing for the reader interest which is the heart 
of advertising value — but figured'’strictly on a* cost 
per family basis, the best buy in the Twin Cities is 
the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press 


Total Net Paid Circulation: Dispatch 89,411; Pioneer Press 
75,146; Morning and Evening Combination 164,557, Sunday 
Pioneer Press 154,251. Latest Published Figures March 10, 1925. 


General Representatives 


O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc. 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Labor’s Entrance into Home- 
building Means to You 


A Plan Which May Have Far-Reaching Consequences in Releasing More 
Money for Manufacturers’ Products 


By Ralph Crothers 


O= doesn’t need to prove the 
fact that high rents retard 
sales. Makers of kitchen cabinets, 
hosiery, furniture, and a score of 
other products, all agree that the 
extra $50 the landlords are get- 
ting per month out of the wage- 
earning families of America, are 
the dollars which are being with- 
held from the necessities and 
comforts which many families 
feel they ought to have. 

An underwear and _ hosiery 
manufacturer spoke bitterly to me 
recently about the sales he was 
losing in certain cities where 
rents were far too high to allow 
the great mass of his purchasers 
to buy what he had to offer them. 
He had made quite an extended 
investigation which proved to 
him that in a particular group of 
cities, rents were entirely out of 
proportion. His sales in those 
cities have been blocked ap- 
preciably. 

I mentioned the particular list 
of cities which he had told me 
about, to another manufacturer 
who made household utensils and 
he said that the condition con- 
fronted him but in a much larger 
list of cities, large and small. He, 
and other men I have talked with, 
picture the landlord as a man 
who, as far as they are con- 
cerned, stands before the window 
display of their merchandise, and 
as tlie people come up to buy, 
accosts them at the door and 
takes the purchase money out of 
their pockets. High rents are 
hurting sales in another way. 
The high-priced three-room apart- 
ment, with a certain friend of 
mine has found after a long 
search, is so full of household 
goods moved from another city, 
that the kitchen is used partly as 
a storeroom and partly as a din- 
ing room. There is absolutely no 
room for the Hoosier kitchen 
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cabinet that he would like to buy 
for his wife. 

To all manufacturers who find 
their sales blocked in either one 
of the two ways just enumer- 
ated, a new plan started by 
organized labor, with its own 
money, to solve the housing 
problem, is something well worth 
watching. The great success and 
tremendous growth of the labor 
banks makes this new plan more 
interesting than it would be had 
nothing gone before which proved 
that organized labor can enter 
— business and make a go 
of it. 


NEEDLE WORKERS TO BUILD 


A short time ago, in New York, 
officials of the needle trade unions, 
representing 10,000 workers, made 


public plans drawn by an archi- 
tect for the construction of a 
model apartment group for 170 


families. The definite drawing 
of these plans comes less than 
four months after the officials of 
the unions began seriously to con- 
sider the idea. The plan con- 
templates a five-story, fireproof 
group located in the Bronx. 
Suites with six rooms and two 
baths as well as five-or three- 
room apartments are provided. 
They will be large rooms, ample 
to house a new rug or kitchen 
cabinet. The method in which 
this group is being built so that 
a working man can afford to 
own an apartment in it, brings 
home vividly the importance of 
the combined purchasing and 
economic power of individual 
workers. 

The same architect three years 
ago built the Metropolitan model 
apartments. In this case, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company was asked to loan a 
sufficient amount to accommodate 
4,500 families. To build these 
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housing units, mechanics offered 
to donate a half-day Saturdays 
and an extra half-hour daily, 
making in all six hours a week 
for which they were not paid. 
The legislation which permitted 
the life*insurance company to in- 
vest its funds in this project 
limited the rental to $9 a room a 
month. Despite a great many 
difficulties and the peak prices 
paid for material, the project was 
completed and the Metropolitan 
is earning 8 and 9 per cent on 
its investment, although the man 
who proposed the plan prom- 
ised only 6 per cent to the cor- 
poration. Last year, the same 
architect completed the group for 
the Standard Oil Company at 
Bayonne. 

The new labor-owned apart- 
ments are to be sold co-opera- 
tively, but it would be possible to 
rent them, if they were to be 
rented, for from $12 to $14 a 
room instead of $20 to $25 a 
month per room asked in the 
same neighborhood. The strongest 
feature of this new labor hous- 
ing is the economy in financing, 
as the architect pointed out a few 
days ago. He said: 


The economy in the financing is the 
strongest feature. It promises to make 
the payment of the co-operators several 
dollars a room a month less than the 
market rentals for the same accommoda- 
tions. Several years ago I pointed out 
that the principal obstacle to low-priced 
housing was not so much the high price 
of construction as the high cost of fi- 
nancing in the speculative real estate 
market. Recently the New York State 
Commission on Housing and Regional 
Planning states that this figure averaged 
from 9 per cent to 10 per cent on the 
total cost. This item covering the in- 
terest on the various loans, the discount, 
fees, bonuses, profits, altogether amounts 
to more than half the tenant’s rent. 
Here, in the labor-project, the maximum 
charge for any portion of the money 
will be 6 per cent return and wiil be 
turned over to the co-operator at cost, 
thus making a saving of at least one- 
third of the cost of financing alone. 


In this new venture of labor 
unions there will be thirty-four 
apartments on a floor. One of 
the causes of lost sales, namely, 
the small size of rooms, will be 
overcome, for the rooms in these 
new labor apartments are to be 
good-size ones. The _ living- 
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rooms range from 200 to 210 
square feet, the dining rooms 
from 185 to 200 square feet, the 
bedrooms from 140 to 165 square 
feet and the kitchens about 100 
square feet. 

A specially-organized corpora- 
tion called “The Labor Home 
Building Corporation” will take 
charge of the construction work 
and financing of this first under- 
taking and the others which are 
planned to follow. A _ subsidiary 
corporation has also been formed, 
known as the Union Workers Co- 
operative Building Association, 
Inc., to own and manage the 
building. Its stockholders will 
be composed exclusively of tenant 
owners. Since the total member- 
ship of the union starting this 
plan and its affiliated unions totals 
more than 100,000, it is easily to 
be seen that immediate new pur- 
chasing power will result when 
the building is finished. Part of 
the saving in rent will undoubt- 
edly go for buying materials to 
furnish these apartments, and 
articles of wearing apparel, 
which at the present prices, men 
cannot buy because so much of 
the money they earn goes for 
rent. 

Men interested in sales and 
advertising will watch with inter- 
est the way this first move on the 
part of union labor to reduce its 
own rent works out in New York 
City. If it proves feasible and 
other wage earners in different 
parts of the country co-operate to 
reduce their own rent, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that the idea 
will spread as rapidly as _ the 
labor banking idea has spread. 
And any plan which releases more 
money for the purchase and more 
room for the storage of a mul- 
titude of new products will be of 
great interest .to manufacturers 
in a wide diversity of lines. 


Joins Consolidated Advertising 
Service 


Wilfrid C. Thomas has joined the 
Montreal office of the Consolidated 
Advertising Service, Toronto, Ont. 
Te owas formerly with J. W. 
Clements, Buffalo, N. Y., printer, and 
the Toronto office of the Consoli- 
dated Press Limited. 
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ONE YEAR OLD THIS WEEK 
Liberty’s 
FIRST YEAR 


Crammed with 
Accomplishment! 


Because Liberty has built, on 
bed-rock principles, a net paid 
circulation of more than 
1,000,000— 

Because nothing but editorial 


merit has actuated its growth— 


Because the manner in which 
this first million was secured 
makes future growth inevi- 
table— 


Because it has directed its cir- 
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culation to be of known value. 
to its advertisers— 


Because its make-up means that 
“an advertisement in Liberty 
can’t be buried ”— 


Because more than 200 national 
advertisers have appeared— 


Because many of them have 
testified as to results— 


Liberty is a substantial 


force for sales that must 
be reckoned with when- 
ever a national advertis- 
ing program 1s in the 
forming. 


aad 
iberty 
cA Weekly for Everybody 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES - 


Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone Central 0100 Phone, Vanderbilt 7489 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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HE net paid circulation of 
Pictorial Review for Febru- 
ary was 2,203,000 copies. 


For March, (as near as the net 
figures can be estimated at the 
moment), the circulation will be 
higher than February. 


For April, the circulation will 
be approximately the same as 
for the March issue. 


Pictorial Review not only has 
the largest circulation of any 
15c. magazine published, but is 


growing consistently. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


fc btrck 


Advertising Director 




















My Idea of Advertising’s Greatest 
Achievement 


Its Effects May Reach into Corners Which You Did Not Know Existed 


By C. D. Karr 


Advertising Manager, Holland Furnace Company 


HERE are not many business 

managers who would believe in 
advertising if they did not believe 
that advertising increased sales. 
And so the average business man 
sees nothing at all in advertising 
but sales. 

But, after all, sales amount to 
nothing but the trophy after the 
tournament is over. Important— 
absolutely essential—but the sale 
when completed is the reward, not 
the game. 

Among advertisers there is a 
difference of opinion about what 
constitutes the most important re- 
sult of advertising. And so the 
consistent advertiser who believes 
that good-will is most important 
directs his energies toward build- 
ing good-will. The one who be- 
lieves that the immediate sale is 
everything writes copy and chooses 
mediums to emphasize prices and 
terms above everything else. 

But there are things that can 
be done with advertising that are 
far more fundamental and far 
more interesting than what is gen- 
erally termed “good-will,” and far 
more satisfying than the imme- 
diate sale. 

There is nothing about adver- 
tising that interests me so much 
as the force that it can be made 
to have to influence the people 
that constitute the organization 
that is paying for the advertising. 
Next to that I am most interested 
in the effect upon the average 
prospective purchaser which re- 
sults from the confidence-building 
advertisement which reads as if 
aimed at the mass. 

Next in interest comes the pro- 
tection that is acquired by the good 
advertiser—the protection for his 
identity and his stability. 

And a fourth result of advertis- 
ing that is particularly interesting 
is that the leading advertiser in 


any industry positively forces his 
competitors either to advance or 
get out of the industry. If you 
doubt that, consider the imitators. 

Advertising is one of the tre- 
mendous forces today in leading 
the world on to more convenience, 
more health, more comfort, and 
a keener realization of all the 
things that can be most enjoyed. 

I can never think or talk much 
about advertising without giving 
credit to A. H. Landwehr for hav- 
ing allowed me to go ahead abso- 
lutely without interference—be- 
ginning when the Holland Furnace 
Company had no advertising ap- 
propriation until now that we have 
a pretty big appropriation. With- 
out Mr Landwehr’s belief in peo- 
ple (including myself) it would 
have been wholly impossible to 
have ever got much beyond the 
analysis stage. And the analysis 
itself would have been a sorry 
looking sight without month after 
month of experience to mold our 
views and build our own confi- 
dence as we went along. 

I shall try to mention expe- 
riences of our company only as 
they seem to apply to many com- 
panies and in referring to our 
concern I do so with the idea that 
some thoughts can be more read- 
ily accepted in a working sense 
that way, since the Holland Fur- 
nace Company is so “close to 
home.” 


THE MOUSE TRAP AGAIN 


I remember that one business 
man of Holland, Mich., said that in 
his opinion advertising was a total 
waste. He declared that if every 
advertiser would quit his adver- 
tising, paths would, in reality, be 
beaten to the door of those of us 
who were building the best “mouse 
trap.” His idea is that if the 
money for advertising was put into 
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the making of a better product, 
all merchandise would be better 
and business would be on a higher 
plane. 

There are many people who hold 
this view, and it is strengthened 
particularly when voiced by a man 
in a successful business, like the 
one who made the statement. 

Now it happens that this gentle- 
man is in the shoe business, and 
that his company is not advertised. 

But surely he knows that his 
shoes are advertised by others! 
They are advertised under the 
names of stores that sell them. 
And these stores can change from 
his shoes to other shoes any time 
the stores find it advantageous to 
do so. The public would not 
know the difference. The fact is 
that while the gentleman in ques- 
tion was giving backing to the 
mouse-trap theory, I found my- 
self recalling several trips I had 
made to Chicago to buy Marshall 
Field shoes, not knowing these 
shoes were made in my own city. 
And it was fresh in my memory 
that Marshall Field and Company 
had recently persuaded me _ to 
change to another shoe. And I 
can now say that I have since 
bought nothing but this other shoe, 
simply because I have grown to 
like it better than any other. I 
certainly do not believe that the 
shoes I wear are any better than 
the shoes made by Mr. Mouse- 
trap man of Holland. 

Marshall Field and Company do 
wonderful advertising. And the 
store has to live up to the ob- 
ligation put upon it by this ad- 
vertising. Lambert, con- 
ceived the idea of its being called 
“The Cathedral of all the Stores” 
and it is just that in the minds of 
the people and so it had to be 
that in reality, too. 

It isn’t what is said in an ad- 
vertisement so much as what the 
pubiic accepts that counts. And I 
accept that Marshall Field shoes 
form their part of the Cathedral. 
So do you. 

Marshall Field’s store has al- 
ways been a great advertiser. It 
was advertising that built the 
Field atmosphere and it is ad- 
vertising that will maintain it. If 
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it were not for Marshall Field 
advertising and the public demand 
that we know can be fulfilled 
there, it would not be necessary 
or profitable for them to sell such 
high-grade shoes as the product 
made in Holland. 

Money put into good advertising 
does not lessen the worth of the 
product. It puts an obligation up- 
on the maker and the seller and 
every soul connected with the 
product. And the product or ser- 
vice must measure up or be 
thrown out of the race. 


ADVERTISING AS INSURANCE 


The product that sells is adver- 
tised. And the concern that does 
the advertising to sell that prod- 
uct is the one that creates the 
public confidence which is the real 
insurance against baffling, unfore- 
seen developments that are bound 
to come with every decade of com- 
merce. 

One of the great wagon-makers 
of twenty years ago went into the 
automobile business. After pro- 
ducing good cars for a few years, 
they had a year of very poor cars. 
Then they discovered their mis- 
takes and within two years were 
doing one of the most enviable 
businesses in the country. 

Suppose this company had sold 
all their cars to dealers and the 
dealers resold them under dealer 
names. The dealers naturally 
would have quit the maker cold, 
when the mistakes were made, 
and the maker would have had 
nothing whatever to rebuild on. 

It would be foolish to argue in 
this day and age with an idea of 
justifying advertising, but the 
thoughts of the objector do help 
to bring out the results of adver- 
tising that are not always so ob- 
vious as sales. 

A recent issue of Printers’ INK 
tells how a fruit growers associa- 
tion of Florida advertises in 
newspapers directly to the grow- 
ers themselves, explaining why it 
is profitable to pack and ship only 
the ripe and good quality fruit. 
The association claims that they 
have but one purpose back of the 
campaign. And if that is so, there 
must be the belief that each indi- 
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A vast army of automobile tourists will 
soon be making ready for their journeys. 
They will need many things besides 


automotive equipment. 


direct by using Donnelley’s Automobile 
Owner lists. These lists are as accu- 
rate as it is humanly possible to make 
them. And duplications are eliminated 
when we do the complete mailing for you 
—thanks to our perfected system of 
checking. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


get your message to them 


There are more than 
17 million auto owners 


in the United States. Of course, only 
a percentage of these will go on tour 


BUT —each is a potential buyer of @ 


service or commodity of some sort. 





Our catalogue and literature are yours 
free for the asking. Investigation will 
place you under no obligation. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


NEVADA, IOWA 


Specializing in Automobile Owner Lists 


and Automotive Statistics 
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vidual grower is more impressed 
by having the public also see the 
advice given him. And that is in- 
teresting and sound sense. If it 
were not for this weight of sup- 
posed public opinion being forced 
upon the grower, how much more 
direct it would seem to be to send 
each grower a circular letter. 
But what is still more interest- 
ing is the public confidence that 
is built by these suggestions to the 
grower in a general daily news- 
paper. This idea of getting the 
consumer to read advertising over 
the shoulder of the producer is 
extra good advertising whether 
it is done for that purpose or not. 


ADVERTISING IS A PACEMAKER 


And getting the producer to 
read over the shoulder of the con- 
sumer, so the producer must keep 
his product up to the standard 
that he knows the consumer is 
made aware of—that is just as 
good advertising. It is that most 
interesting result that I have 


spoken of: Establishing the repu- 


tation of the advertising to the 
producer so that he must live up 
to it. 

It is often remarked, indefinite- 
ly, that the advertising of a con- 
cern should be in the lead. Now 
in connection with the Holland 
Furnace Company advertising I 
shall give an illustration which 
could apply to other organizations. 
Holland furnace advertising made 
it imperative a few years ago to 
have an engineering department. 
Then it made it advisable that the 
engineering department be more 
and more influential. Finally, ad- 
vertising made it absolutely essen- 
tial that the engineering depart- 
ment live up to a reputation that, 
in connection with the advertised 
obligations of the branches, forces 
all Holland installations up to a 
higher and higher standard. 

And this development has taken 
place without an increase in price. 
The buyer is getting much more 
for his money. 

There is a universal dread of 
going backward. So it does pay 
to give a man or an institution 
a reputation to live up to. 

Probably everybody has some 
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time or other been introduced to 
an audience in a way that seemed 
flattering. What did you do then? 
Did you carry out your part at 
your worst? Or did you try to 
live up to the introduction, the 
advertisement of yourself? You 
did your best, of course. 

Now the question in your mind 
may be: Is not this false adver- 
tising? Is it not untruthful or 
insincere? Certainly it can be. 
But good advertising is not false. 
It tells the good things that are 
true—tells them acceptably. It 
builds by degrees—one virtue at a 
time. And that is one reason why 
there must be vision behind an 
advertising campaign as well as 
analysis. There must be the dream 
of what can be accomplished in 
the building of morale and a bet- 
ter product and the patience to 
allow the building by degrees. 
_A new pavement on a residen- 
tial street is a mighty fine thing 
for merchants. A new pavement 
creates a new reputation for the 
people in every residence to doll 
up to and live up to. Plumbers, 
electricians, furniture men, masons 
and carpenters and others who 
are really wide awake ought to 
know enough to solicit business 
along any newly paved street. The 
pavement has advertised what to 
expect of the people living along 
it and the result has been demon- 
strated time and again. 

Considering the great improve- 
ments that have been brought 
about in advertised products due 
largely to improvements in the 
personnel of the organization— 
better goods without extra charge 
—we have the proof that advertis- 
ing, by increasing demand, actual- 
ly does effect a wholesale price 
for everyone. 

Nobody will deny that the Hol- 
land Furnace Company has a per- 
sonnel far superior to that of a 
few years ago. Some will say 
that that is nothing but a natural 
development. But keep in mind 
this one fact: Every branch man- 
ager knows that the people of his 
county have read what to expect 
of him. He also knows that his 
neighboring branch managers are 
compelled to protect him and Hol- 
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THE ONLY WAY TO 
ADVERTISE “QUALITY” 


S&S 


cAn open letter to a manufacturer 
who seeks to place his business 


on a higher plane. 


There was once a wise man who told a king that 
he had discovered a way of making gold out of 
sand. He explained the process which seemed 


quite easy, except for one thing. If during the 


operation the king once thought of the word 


Abracadabra, the charm was broken and the gold 
would not come. The king tried and tried to 
follow the directions, but he could not keep that 
word Abracadabra out of his mind, and so he 


never made the gold. 


That word “quality” is one of the worst in the 
language. It means so much that it means noth- 
ing. It is so often used wrongly that it cannot be 
used rightly. The only way to convey the idea of 


quality in an advertisement is to leave the word out. 
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In the advertising of a business whose goods 
really possess quality, which are fine in work- 
manship and tasteful in design, the workmanship 
and the good taste must be put into the adver- 
tisements. And the word “advertisement” must 
be stretched to cover every single piece of printed 
matter that reaches the eye of the public—every 
label, price ticket, wrapper, package, carton, sign, 
delivery wagon or display rack. Each must pos- 
sess and show the good taste, the quality that is 
in the goods. 

It is not an easy thing to do. It is not a one-man 


job. It needs writers, artists, designers, typog- 


raphers. It needs vision, imagination, taste, tem-— 


perament— in short, an organization trained to 


seize upon the few things—they are always few 
—that will spell that word “quality” in every 
form of advertising, without ever breaking the 


charm by using the word itself. 


S 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc. 
247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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land standards because the people 
of those counties also know what 
to expect. 

It is perfectly possible to drive 
a thousand salesmen to thinking 
in terms of helping others to make 
their houses into homes, instead 
of just selling goods. It is not 
only possible but it has been done. 

Advertising used as a machine 
to force improvement into any 
field of endeavor justifies itself 
as an investment by that alone, 
but cannot help bringing with it 
a wake of public interest, confi- 
dence and demand. 


CREDIT STRENGTHENED 


One thing that has happened in 
connection with Holland Furnace 
Company advertising is the 
strengthening of the credit situa- 
tion. The terms given to the aver- 
age purchaser today are much 
shorter than they were before the 
advertising was begun. And this 
condition gradually improves year 
in and year out, regardless. 

A normal interest charge on the 
money in hand and the results of 
this additional money put into the 
business far more than pays for 
a very healthy advertising appro- 
priation. 

Why have the terms grown 
shorter? It is because of the 
greater demand and public con- 
fidence, and the greater confidence 
in Holland selling itself. There 
are other reasons but that is the 
part advertising plays. 

This article seems long enough 
to me but I don’t like to close it 
without referring again to the 
tremendous effect on the individ- 
ual that advertising can have 
when he realizes that it must have 
convinced a great many other peo- 
ple. The desire to be on the band 
wagon is perhaps the greatest gen- 
eral weakness at which an adver- 
tiser can aim. 

People do so love to pretend 
that their opinions and decisions 
are individual! But they dread the 
lonesomeness of actual individual 
opinions even more. 

Make a man believe that a thou- 
sand people think well of your 
product and he may attempt to 
deny it, but public opinion alone 
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will almost surely get him on 
your band wagon. And yet some 
folks question the value of testi- 
monials. 

But now I am getting off to- 
ward methods instead of results. 

And I have not given much ex- 
pansion to some of the points | 
have enumerated. The subject 
covers too much ground. I will 
refer to only one of them again. 
It is regarding the protection of 
the advertiser. 

The man in charge of a well- 
advertised business is in control 
of it. The man at the head of an 
unadvertised business may have 
very high motives and ideals but 
they are constantly in jeopardy. 
In the final analysis he must do 
what other business men, ‘better 
identified, tell him to do. 

And with regard to the profes- 
sion of advertising itself, the 
ideals of life are pictured and 
worded in advertisements as back- 
grounds or atmospheres for prod- 
ucts and services, more than in 
any other literature. It is only 
natural. Advertising is forever 
suggesting advancement. 

Advertising gets all of us more 
for our money and more for our 
energy. The stuff that doesn’t do 
it is not advertising. 


W. H. Kelley with Buckhout 
& Company 


W. Harvey Kelley has 
hout & Company, Inc., Chicago, dis- 
tributors of Edwards Silent Servers, 
as vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising. He was formerly with the 
Hower Advertising Company, Denver, 
Colo., and at one time was advertising 
director of the Julius Andrae & Sons 
Company, Milwaukee. 


joined Buck- 


New Account for A. Eugene 
Michel 


The Peerless Unit Ventilation Com- 


pany, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
manufacturer of unit ventilating sys- 
tems, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Eugene Michel and 
Staff, New York advertising agency. 


Red Bluff, Calif., ‘“News” 


Appoints F. R. Moerke 
The Red Bluff, Calif., Daily News 
has appointed F. R. Moerke business 
manager. He was recently a member of 
the advertising staff of the Sacramento, 
Calif., Bee and formerly was with the 
Chico, Calif., Record, 























Dealers 
on 
Window Display 
Advertising 


ERE is important, useful information of interest to many. 

This Booklet—one of a series of three—contains homely 

ruths about Display Advertising Material. The data in each 
as given us by the men behind the counters of 


HARDWARE STORES 
DRUG STORES 
GROCERY STORES 


IF your product is distributed 

through these contact- 
points with buyers, you will 
want to read. these facts. 
Many letters have been re- 
ceived from Manufacturers 
and Advertising Agencies en- 
dorsing the idea. 


IF you have not received a 

copy of the Hardware 
Booklet, let us know—on your 
business letterhead — please. 
If you would like copies of 
the other two booklets-— 
mention that also. The 
editions are limited. 


THE Munro & HARFOoRD COMPANY 


COLOR IN be J ADVERTISING 
OFF. 


aes. U. 5. pat. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
LITHOGRAPHED AND PRINTED DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


416-422 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 

















“We are daily receiving,” writes the Hills Brothers 
Company, por Besa to this Display, “more direct- 
from-the-dealer requests tor it than we ever be- 
fore received for any of our display material—and 
we have had many letters indicating this display’s 
unusual sales value.” 

Our sixteen years experience and heartyco-operation 
is offered to manufacturers who would like sugges- 
tions that will improve and increase the value of 
their Dealer Helps. An inquiry never obligates. 


THe Munro & HARForD Co. 


eens: AND MANUFACTURING yaaa 
F DEALER DISPLAY ADVERTISIN' 


nate WEST 33rd STREET, NEW "YORK 


COLOR _IN ADVERTISING 


REG US PAT, OFF, 








FLEXIBILITY 


Retailers are using this one win- 
dow display to feature any one of 
four Dromedary Products. We 
designed and manufactured it so 
that they could. If interested in 
the complete story of the merchan- 
dising success -of this display ask 
for our booklet, 


“WINDOWS OF MAIN STREET” 
( The undeveloped media. ) 











Merchandise : 
your q 
Window Display ' 
Advertising 


—and make it more. pro- 
ductive! Merchandise it 
thoroughly—to your dealers, 
your sales-force. Properly 
done, it brings results. 
One of the most practical 
means of merchandising 
Display Material, of all 
kinds, is our 





PATENTED 
FOLD-OVER LETTERHEAD 


REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 1394362 
This patented fold, shown above, is adaptable in many 
ways. It is used to effectively illustrate, in full colors, 
the Display Material itself and to carry a convincing 
‘selling message’ alongside of it. 


We will be glad to submit suggestions and give yot 
further details. We can show you a way to make your, 
Display Advertising Material sell more goods and be 
welcomed by the Dealer. FE: 
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Squeezing Secrets from Salesmen’s 
Letters to Headquarters 


This Sales Manager Finds That He Can Learn More of an Intimate 
Nature Concerning His Men from Correspondence 
Than from Personal Conversation 


By W. R. Heath 


‘6 SALESMAN gives away 

4 his innermost business se- 
crets in his letters to the home 
office,” said a psychologically in- 
clined sales manager, “and I have 
found that it pays to study them 
most carefully, analyze every 


spondence for six. months or a 
year, and read it carefully. 
Before I have _ finished, the 
chances are I will know where 
the fault lies and can correct it 
at once. Sometimes a letter to 
such a man, sent out on the road, 


word in them, and then use this ‘will perform things which are 


information to help the salesman. 
You may think you know a sales- 
man because of personal contact, 
and not really know him at all. 
His letters, however, will give him 
away. They are the quickest and 
surest routes to his habits and his 
weaknesses. He will put down in 
his correspondence, without ever 
intending to do so, thoughts, ad- 
missions, secret ideas which 
in busi- 


might never come out 
ness conversation and contact. 
“I take pride in the special files 


pertaining to the sales force 
which I keep. These letters are 
kept separate and apart from all 
other correspondence. And in or- 
der to keep the files active, I en- 
courage my men to write to me. 

“T have known young salesmen 
for several years, talked with 
them, discussed their problems, 
tried to help them, and, at the 
end of the period, barely suc: 
ceeded in becoming acquainted 
with the outer crust of each man. 
Something was always held back. 
There was a reserve which it is 
quite difficult to explain. But the 
same men would write letters 
which gave away the very facts 
I needed most in training the in- 
dividual and _ protecting him 
against himself. 

“Just imagine what this file of 
letters from my men has meant. 
Jim is slipping. He has done well 
and there is no reason why he 
should slump at this particular 
time. Very well. I turn to the 
file which holds all of his corre- 


close to miracles. 

“T think it will be possible for 
me to illustrate exactly what I 
mean, by giving you an insight 
into a few of these letters from 
salesmen, and the action which 
they suggested. These may be 
homely cases, but to the men in 
question, the problems involved 
loomed large. 

“Here is a letter I received 
from a man of almost fifty, who 
had been with the house long be- 
fore I assumed my present po- 
sition. He is a bachelor, quiet, 
well-mannered, industrious, but 
for almost a year, his sales had 
been falling and it seemed im- 
possible to assign a reason. Then 
a letter came to my desk which 
explained everything. It read: 


Called on Cooper, Ellway, Marcks and 
the Hedgefield people, and could not 
make a dent although we have been 
getting along famously with them for 
almost fifteen years. And I didn’t have 
much better luck with the old-timers 
out in Roanoke. It seems to be bad all 
up_and down the line with me, 

Frankly, I believe the X people have 
a newer line with better packages and 
far better advertising. verywhere I 
go, I hear their present advertising cam- 
paign in colors mentioned. A man can’t 
sell goods if this sort of thing takes 
place. 

By the way, I was wondering if I 
could get off for a month or so this 
summer. I'll do it on my own and 
not expect even part pay, despite my 
years with the firm. Do you folks 
around the shop know that I have been 
at the wheel for thirty years? It’s 
getting on my nerves. My hair is get- 
ting as white as if I was ready for the 
Pocr Farm and ) ng They are selling 
mighty cheap tickets to Europe these 
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days and I have enough saved up to 
breeze over to rural England for a four- 
weeks recreation trip. I think I am 
getting mossy. 


“There is no mystery to a let- 
ter of this character. The entire 
story was plain to me after the 
first reading. Here was the old- 
est man on the staff, and he had 
grown a little stale. He had lost 
faith in himself. They had ‘kid- 
ded’ him about his white hair un- 
til he was beginning to think he 
might be too old for the busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, he was 
in his prime. He was never more 
valuable to us. It was simply that 
he had become self-conscious in 
the matter of ‘his years. And that 
can hurt a salesman, once it gets 
a hold on him. 

“Shortly after, the firm gave 
him a summer vacation of a 
month at full pay. He took his 
jaunt to England, and returned, 
as fit as a fiddle. At the present 
time he is doing more than any 
other salesman on the staff. And 
the reclamation came from one of 
his own letters. 

“Here is a letter from a young- 
er man, a newcomer, full of am- 
bition and eager to progress. But 
for all his ambition and all his 
zest, he had made few friends 
and brought in few orders. This 
letter showed what was wrong. 
He had written: 





If you receive a letter from Mr. . 
pay no attention to it. He is the worst 
old fool that ever drew breath. I tried 
to tell him what our plans were for the 
new product and how we intended to 
advertise the old line, in farm journals 
and the regular magazines. All he did 
was to sit and sniff. Finally, I out and 
told him what I thought. He told me 
to get out, but at least I had the satis- 
faction of letting him know where he 
got off. I consider my time is too 
valuable to bother with an ass who simply 
refuses to listen to reason. 

Had very good luck in Atlanta and 
Macon, but struck a terrible bunch of 
rubes down in Selma. here was one 
sageeep who is quite a factor in the 
village. He knows every jobber well 
enough to pat him on the back, and he 
has political pull, too. I had a talk 
with him, and it was his idea that we 
were about two hundred years behind the 
times in everything we did. I said to 
him: “Mr, » you can’t talk that 
way about my house. I won’t stand for 
it.” The thing ended up in a riot. 





“This letter told as much of 
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-came away with an armful. 
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that youth, and more, than any 
palm or head-reading. I could 
see that he was allowing his tem- 
per to get the best of him. If 
folks failed to agree with his way 
of thinking, he simply pitched 
into them and did some sassing, 
and no salesman has any right to 
travel that route. 

“Tt was not difficult to get this 
salesman and talk sense into him. 
We had not suspected his real 
trouble until his letters began to 
come in. Then we knew the spot 
in the apple. 

“Salesmen will seldom _ give 
away their frailties in home-of- 
fice talks. But their letters are 
very apt to do that very thing. 

“Read between the lines ‘of this 
bit of correspondence: 


Had a wonderful day. Worked right 
on up to six with the L—— po, and 
elt so 
good that I had to celebrate. Met Joe 
G . of Boston, who was away down 
here on a real estate deal, and we took 
a couple of local belles to a show and 
then for a feed. But this Southern 
likker is raw stuff. The next morning, 
on the Pullman, I had a head as big as 
a barrel. 





“And another letter from the 
same man: 


Rained all day and there was a county 
fair in town, which made it all the 
worse. Business men in this section 
will close up their places if there is a 
trained pig on exhibition. Met G. H 
K. and he was more interested in the 
Fair than anything I could talk to him. 
So we went out and looked the live 
stock over. Ended at a country tavern 
fifteen miles distant and it was some 
live place. 


“As a rule, this salesman did 
not go in for explanations re- 
garding his happiness fetes, but I 
soon began to notice that if | 
kept pace with the letters he 
wrote, there were a few couched 
in the above mood. Of every 
twenty letters, at least one gave 
his habits away. 

“I had a long talk with this boy 
when he returned, after a trip 
which was none too successful. 
And finally he confessed that his 
social affairs might be-interfering 
with his business. He promised 
me faithfully to stick to selling. 
And he kept his word. After that, 
it was rather interesting to see 
how his mark went upward on the 
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chart. His failing had been too 
many ‘good times.’ But nothing 
he ever said when he was ‘back 
home,’ at the office, had ever in- 
dicated this trend. 

“Here is a letter which will in- 
terest you. See if you can pick 
out the lead it gave me, in cor- 
recting a fault: 

Had a fairly good day, but reached 
the hotel at four o’clock, completely 
exhausted. Had the maid bring me up 
tea and toast and went right to bed. 
No appetite. There is nothing doing 
in any of these towns after three or 
four o’clock. That’s their idea. I call 
them up from the hotel, along late in 
the afternoon, so as not to waste my 
time, and the answer is always about 
the same. They are leaving for home. 


“Here was a salesman who was 
working on three-fourths time. 
He thought he was always ailing. 
But there was really nothing at 
all the matter with him. Lazi- 
ness was his chief fault and it 
had become a habit without his 
quite realizing it. 

“Secondly, he gradually came 
to feel that there was no need of 
working after a certain hour in 
the afternoon. And he tried to 
make the telephone take the place 
of a personal call. Under certain 
circumstances, this is the most 
fatal of all habits a salesman can 
form. 

“T would have never known, in 
home office conversation, what 
the trouble was with this par- 
ticular salesman. His letters gave 
him away, although only one let- 
ter out of a hundred might touch 
upon the vital facts. But once a 
sales manager gets these point- 
ers, he is in a position to take the 
initiative. He knows what to do. 
In two weeks I had whipped this 
salesman into shape. He saw the 
truth of what I had to say. 

“Here is a rather familiar type 
of letter: 


Called on three of our old customers 


today and met with same _ reception 
everywhere: they think we have grown 
old-fashioned and arbitrary. No sales- 


man can fight this combination. 

When I looked over what the X peo- 
ple are putting out, and note their free 
literature and their patented devices, I 
can see why our own stuff has hard 
sledding. They certainly are progressive 
out there in Ohio. 

You ought to see their window trims. 
I never saw anything prettier in my 
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life. Those trims must cost four dol- 
lars each and the best we seem to be 
able to do is a card. 


“Here was a man who did not 
believe in his own _ proposition. 
He was so impressed by window 
trims and labels and small addi- 
tions tacked on to a competitive 


line, that he thought his own 
company was out of date and un- 
progressive. 


“In almost every other letter, 
he harped on these same points, 
not realizing that the ‘inventions’ 
used in the competitive line were 
of small consequence, and _ that 
window trims are not the most 
important item in the world. 

“We, at home, knew that our 
goods were far better than the 
line manufactured by the com- 
petitor, and any salesman with 
half a head should have realized 
the same thing. Here was a man 
who saw only the glitter and 
glare of superficial items. And he 
allowed them to blind him to his 
own line. 

“We brought him baek and 
gave him two weeks in the fac- 
tory. We made him visit the lab- 
oratories and the showrooms, 
where sample models of all com 
petitive lines were on display. He 
came out from that with a real, 
live respect for what he was sell- 
ing. And this was all he needed. 
His letters home had made it pos- 
sible for me to bring him around.” 


De Forest Radio Sales 


The De Forest Radio Tee & 
Telegraph Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
reports that gross sales of radio tubes 
and sets for January and February, 
1925, were over $1,000,000, or mor 
than 40 per cent of the business r 
ported for 1924. Sales for March ar 
estimated at more than $400,000. 


Hosiery Account for Fox & 
MacKenzie 


The Pennsylvania Silk Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Bangor, Pa., maker of Priceless 
hosiery, has placed its advertising ac 
count with Fox & MacKenzie, Phila 
delphia advertising ing agency. 


J. D. MacDonald Joins 
“All-Sports Magazine” 


J. D. MacDonald, formerly advertis 
ing manager of College Humor, has 
joined the advertising staff of A/l- 
Sports Magazine, Chicago. 
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When new ideas won’t come 


“ OW can I get something new to 
assure preferred attention? How can 
I present my direct-mail message differently?” 


Use a distinctive fold! Make your message 
attractive by an away-from-the-ordinary 


CLEVELAND Fold. 
If your printer has a CLEVELAND 


Folder, he can show you many unusual 
attention-getting folds. He is able and 
willing to give you real ideas. 








The CLEVELAND makes || We'llbegladtosup- 
all the folds made by all ply the name of the 


other folders and a great 


a of them can nearest CLEVELAND- 


210 Different Folds in All equipped printer. 
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Bakelite’s Round-Robin Advertis- 
ing Comes Home to Roost 


The Bakelite Corporation Sets Out to Help Everyone Who Makes, Sells 
or Buys Products Containing Bakelite or Which Might Be 
Made from This Substance 


By Charles G. Muller 


‘HE Bakelite | Corporation 

makes a chemical substance in 
the form of a raw material that 
you and I are using in such manu- 
factured products as radio dials 
and panels, cigarette holders and 
beads. This raw material is made 
into the timers we have on our 
automobiles, and into propellers 
for Uncle Sam’s airplanes. It 
goes into machinery as noiseless 
gears; the chemist uses it as a 
container to measure out acids and 
alkalis; it takes shape in the elec- 
tric plugs your wife uses on her 
iron, and she also carries it around 
in the shape of a vanity. There’s 
the field that Bakelite must cover. 

But the Bakelite Corporation 
itself does not make these things. 
It makes only the raw material 
which it sells to six laminating 
companies and thirty moulding 
companies. Then, in turn, these 
thirty-six concerns laminate or 
mould the raw Bakelite into such 
pieces as radio parts and electric 
instrument parts which they, ia 
turn, sell to radio, electric and 
other manufacturers who, in their 
turn, sell through various trade 
channels to the public. 

So, strictly speaking, the com- 
pany has only to sell its product to 
the thirty-six licensed moulding 
and laminating companies. But 
the company sees its field with a 
wider vision. It sees that by 
going still further and helping the 
manufacturer who puts the 
finished Bakelite parts into his 
product, and by helping the 
dealer who sells the final product, 
the company can reap the richest 
harvest. It sees that every new cus- 
tomer gained for dealer or manu- 
facturer means that much more 
raw material in demand. 

So instead of concentrating 
solely on assisting the manufac- 
turers who use the raw material, 
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the producer sets out to help every- 
one who makes, sells or buys prod- 
ucts containing Bakelite or which 
might be made from this substance. 
This calls for a very large amount 
of advertising, a wide variety of 
material and ideas, and a com- 
prehensive plan. It is a great task 
and one which, like the proverbial 
snowball, once started, gathers 
momentum and bulk because every 
new manufacturer or dealer who 
comes into the fold means a need 
for that much more advertising of 
the Bakelite name by the producing 
company. 

Of the six large industrial fields 
that draw on Bakelite, radio is the 
largest. Then come the electrical 
and automotive fields and the 
fields of mechanical equipment, 
jewelry and smokers’ articles. It 
is to tell manufacturers and 
dealers in these fields the story of 
Bakelite and to keep them in touch 
with new research discoveries as 
well as with new advertising that 
Allen B:own, advertising manager, 
uses an interesting schedule which 
calls for direct-mail advertising to 
each industry. 


MONTHLY MAILINGS 


Monthly folders hold first posi- 
tion on the schedule. They are 
mailed to each manufacturer 
and dealer in each of the 
separate industries. These mail- 
ings paint in the general Bake- 
lite background by picturing 
the product’s many uses and by 
showing how it reduces cost and 
improves quality. The pamphlets 
cover all of the product’s many 
angles. They tell how the product 
reduces sales resistance and how, 
besides being economically made 
on a large scale and sold at a fair 
price, it constantly becomes more 
adaptable and less costly. They 
relate the history of the product, 
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the story of the organization be- 
hind it, and furnish the details of 
Bakelite advertising. All this 
builds up confidence and makes 
for a more complete appreciation 
of the product by the industries 
using it. 

Then, when the research labora- 
tories work out a problem that 
closely concerns the manufacturers 
and dealers in any one field, a 
special leaflet carries the news of 
this latest development to the in- 
terested industry. Radio is allotted 
four of these information folders. 
Each of the other four industries 
has two a year, sent out at the 
most opportune time. New ideas 
are being developed so rapidly 
that this mailing plan is followed 
with a fair degree of regularity. 

With one folder of this sort, the 
company shows the laminators 
that it is behind them, shows 
manufacturers how it is advertis- 
ing radio, shows dealers how to 
capitalize on the Bakelite name, 
and, at the same time, gets dealers 
to give further advertising to the 
company’s name. sample of 
how the company achieves all 
these results is a recent folder 
sent to the radio industry, directed 
particularly at dealers. 

This folder was intended pri- 
marily to back up the laminators, 
who make radio parts; to show 
them that the company is as eager 
as they are to increase their 
sales. One half of the outside of 
the leaflet had a list of the eight 
newspapers in which the principal 
spring newspaper advertising was 
run. These eight papers were in 
six key cities in which laminators 
were doing the most business. 

Inside, at top and bottom of the 
folder, were reproductions of six 
advertisements featuring the 
panels, knobs and other articles 
which laminators supply to radio 
manufacturers. Between these 
advertisements was copy that 
urged the radio dealer to watch for 
the company’s newspaper adver- 
tisements in his city and to cash 
in on them by featuring Bakelite 
products in his own advertising, 
in his windows and in his selling. 
Besides pointing out to the dealer 
that the sale of Bakelite parts and 
sets in which it is used should be 
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greatly stimulated by this spring 
campaign in the big newspapers 
of the country, the copy went on 
to tell him that the series would 
run for ten weeks and would be 
resumed next fall and winter. 
Thus one pamphlet ties up news- 
paper advertising with dealers’ 
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local advertising, tells what Bake- 
lite is doing and is going to do, 
and creates good-will among lami- 
nators, manufacturers and dealers. 
This is done during the best radio 
buying periods. In May, June, 
July and August, when the con- 
sumer market is not brisk, the 
company tells its story to the 
manufacturers through the manu- 
facturers’ trade papers. In this 
way, each particular field is given 
special attention. 

And all this means that the com- 
pany is acting as advisor and guid- 
ing hand for the thousands of man- 
ufacturers and dealers who use the 
product. In every conceivable 
way, Bakelite is helping them, giv- 
ing them timely hints and making 
valuable suggestions. 

Besides the monthly mailings 
and extra mailings, Bakelite tells 
its story in other booklets and ad- 
vertising. For the moulders there 
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are books that practically serve as 
text books in that they give com- 
prehensive instructions on how to 
use the raw material. 

For presidents and high execu- 
tives of companies there is a book 
called “The Story of Bakelite,” 
which has brought many favor- 
able comments. 

Tle company reaches manufac- 
turers who have no special prob- 
lem, by issuing a general pamphlet 
for general inquiries. With an- 
other it reaches presidents who 
know their companies are using 
the product but who have no idea 
how many other companies also 
are using the product. 

And in addition to all this, 
Bakelite obtains further publicity 
by getting the manufacturer to 
tie up his name with that of the 
product. This is done in a leaflet 
called “Tying Up with Bakelite 
Advertising.” The cover of this 
shows a large retail cigar store 
that features its own name and 
that of Bakelite, the actual win- 
dow display being pictured. The 
first of three inside pages shows 
recent advertisements in a wide 
variety of general and trade pub- 
lications, to show the manufacturer 
how widespread such advertising is. 


NO LIMIT TO SERVICE 


An interesting sidelight on how 
far the company will go to assist 
the users of its product is shown 
in a book on rubber versus Bake- 
lite which the company put out 
for the benefit of its manufac- 
turers. According to the story, 
laminators came to the company 
and said that the rubber industry 
was threatening its field. The 
laminators declared they were 
going to combat this competition 
and the Bakelite Corporation gave 
its full support by getting out a 
booklet to be sent to manufactur- 
ers. The booklet treated each 
phase of electrical insulation and 
pointed out where rubber was more 
satisfactory and where the com- 
pany’s product was superior. In 
this way the company laid the case 
before manufacturers, helped its 
laminators and more firmly in- 
trenched itself and its product. 

Finally, the company tells its 
story to the general public in many 
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ways. One is by the use of inserts 
which manufacturers put in their 
packages and which tell of va- 
rious Bakelite uses. Another way 
is by the widespread newspaper 
advertising already touched on. 
And now the story is being told 
to the public in full-page periodi- 
cal advertisements that feature one 
particular property of the product 
—plus. 

An example is an advertisement 


.showing a huge elephant carrying 


an enormous tree in his trunk. It 
is headed: “Bakelite possesses 
strength —plus, heat resistance, 
electrical resistance, resistance to 
oil and water, permanent finish 
and color, light weight, hardness, 
resistance to acid, resistance to 
chemicals, resistance to warping— 
only in Bakelite are all of these 
qualities combined.” 

Then, to show the public some 
of its uses and also to tie up the 
manufacturers’ names, the adver- 
tisement pictures such of the com- 
pany’s products as billiard balls. 
golf club heads, airplane propellers, 
each with the name of the manu- 
facturing company. 

Another advertisement, showing 
an alchemist in his shop, is 
headed: “Bakelite resists chemi- 
cals—plus heat resistance,” and 
so forth. “Think of one material 
containing all of these properties !” 
Here again are pictured different 
products, such as fountain pens 
and chemists’ graduates of trans- 
parent Bakelite, with the manu- 
facturers’ names. Such advertise- 
ments will tell the story of the 
product to the public once a month 
until August. After that, large 
consuming groups will be told 
about it. 

Thirty motion picture prints are 
also used to tell the story. These 
reels are shown not only to groups 
which are potential consumers but 
to those young men in colleges who 
will go out into industry and later 
be in a position where their know! 
edge of the product’s uses will 
make them likely prospects for the 
product. 

Manufacturers who doubt 
whether such comprehensive ad- 
vertising is worth while, who won- 
der whether it pays to spend money 
for so much good-will advertising, 
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the results of which cannot be 
traced in dollars and cents, will 
be interested to know that Bakelite 
figures that if from all this adver- 
tising it develops just one new use 
that single new use will pay for 
the year’s expenditure. 


New Accounts for Koch 
Agency 
The Belle City Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Racine, Wis., manufacturer of 
the Johnson Trackpull for Fordsons, 
the New Racine tractor and the Belle 
City silo filler, has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Koch Com- 
pany, Milwaukee advertising agency. 
This agency also has been sopouated 
to direct the advertising of the Geo. J. 
Meyer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of Dumore bottle 
cleaners. Trade-papers reaching the 
dairy and soft drink fields are being 
used in a campaign which is now be- 
ing conducted. 


Joint Convention for Lighting 
Equipment Associations 


The National Council of Lighting 
Fixture Manufacturers, the National 
Association of Lighting Equipment 
Dealers, the Illuminating Glassware 
Guild and the Associated Lighting 
Equipment Salesmen will hold a_ joint 
convention at the Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J., on June 17, 18 
and 19. Herman Plaut, president of 
the National Council of Lighting Fix- 
ture Manufacturers, is in charge of 
arrangements. 


x & Rockafellow with 
“National Republic” 


Ralph C. Rockafellow has been ap- 
poinnee assistant general manager of the 
National Republic and Outdoors Picto- 
rial, both of which are published at 
Washington, D. For the last two 
and a half years he has been with the 
editorial staff of Printers’ InK. 


Heating Apparatus Campaign 
Started 


An_ advertising campaign has | 
started on Thatcher furnaces and boilers, 


been 


manufactured by The Thatcher Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. Newspapers and 
magazines are being used in this cam- 
paign, which is being directed by Red- 
field, Fisher & Wallace, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Joins Cleveland Ad-Art 
Company 
Paul C. Guntrup has joined the 
Cleveland Ad-Art Company, Cleveland. 
He formerly was advertising manager 
of the Ritter Dental Company, Roches- 


ter, N.Y. 
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Gain in Schulte Cigar Stores 
Profits 


The Schulte Retail Stores Corpora- 
tion, New York, operating a chain of 
retail cigar stores, reports a net profit 
of $4,341,615, before taxes, for 
year ended December 31, 1924. This 
compares with $3,763,637 in 1923 and 
represents a gain of $577,978. 


E. D. Kenyon with Montague 
Lee Company 


Edwin D. Kenyon has joined the 
Montague Lee Company, Inc., New 
York, typogra hy. e was formerly 
with J. . Bundscho, Inc., Chicago, 
typography. and with Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, advertising agency, also of 
Chicago. 


Has Erie, Pa., Real Estate 
Account 


The Andrews Land Company, Erie, 
Pa., has appointed The John S. King 
Company, Cleveland advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. A direct-mail 
and newspaper advertising campaign is 
planned. 


Joins El Dorado, Ark., 
“News” 


Kenneth B. Roy has been appointed 
—— advertising manager of the El 

orado, Ark., News. He succeeds R. A. 
Ligon who has been granted a leave of 
absence. 


‘ 


Walz-Weinstock Appoints 
O. F. Thompson 


Owen F. Thompson, who has been 
associated with Walz-Weinstock, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., advertising agency for 
the last two years, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer. 


Jewel Tea Sales 


The Jewel Tea Company, Inc., Chi- 
cago, reports sales for the first three 
months of 1925 of $3,259,710. This 
compares with $3,104,695 for the same 
period in 1924 and is an increase of 
$155,015 or 4.9 per cent. 


New Rockford Advertising 
Business 
W. Clyde Oliver, Arthur Gustafson 
and Oliver Gleichman have formed an 


advertising business under the name of 
The Unique Press, at Rockford, Ill. 


H. M. Krugler with 
“The Gentlewoman” 


Harrie M. Krugler, formerly Eastern 
manager of pam pg 4 Magasine, New 
York, has joined The Contiemanion, 
also of New York, as assistant to 
John B. Ferris, advertising director. 
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Small Concerns 


There Are Inexpensive Methods of Getting Better Letters for Small 
Organizations 


By Wilfred Kean 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Estate Stove Company 


S le years ago, correspondence 
supervision was a mere idea. 
Not more than two correspondence 
supervisors could be found to each 
100 business concerns. Today, it 
is estimated that fully 50 per cent 
of the companies employing ten 
correspondents or more have some 
form of correspondence super- 
vision, and that 40 per cent have 
a paid correspondence supervisor. 
Practically all concerns employing 
twenty-five correspondents or 
more have a complete correspon- 
dence supervision system. 

But rapid and thorough as the 
spread of correspondence super- 
vision has been among these large 
organizations, there has been very 
little effort along this line among 
smaller concerns. In many cases, 
the chief executive, in these com- 
panies, still holds to the old view- 
point that correspondence is mere- 
ly a matter of business routine— 
something to be kept in the back- 
ground of business importance. Or, 
he may not see the need of cor- 
respondence supervision in his own 
organization, or considers it im- 
practical if he does see it. 

Without any uniform system, 
each man is allowed to handle the 
correspondence as he may see fit. 
One man may have the customer’s 
viewpoint; another mav not. One 
man may be diplomatic; another 
may not. One man may be able to 
convey a good picture of the in- 
stitution to the reader; another 
may not. 

On the other hand the recipient 
of the letters does not look upon 
the institution as a collection of 
individuals, but as a unit. Every 
letter reflects not so much upon 
the individual who dictated the 
letter, as upon the institution as a 
whole. 

Even among the better corre- 


spondents, it is only human nature 
that, without supervision, each will 
fall into some familiar grocve. 
Certain phrases will be used tim: 
and time again, until they become 
habitual. Also, there will be oii 
days, days when the thoughts do 
not come rapidly, when the mind 
will wander. On these days, the 
correspondent will slip the fa- 
miliar phrases in places where 
they have no logical relation to the 
text matter. 

A letter reached me this morn 
ing from one of my acquaint 
ances which closed in this way: 
“Thanking you in advance for 
past favors.” I knew this man, had 
read letters coming from him be- 
fore, and knew that, “Thanking 
you in advance” is one of his 
stock closing phrases. A little ab- 
sent-mindedness, a stock phrase 
at the tip of the tongue, and the 
recipient of the letter gets a gar- 
bled message, without any real 
meaning. 

A DANGEROUS STATEMENT 


A few days ago, the complaint 
correspondent of a Middle-West- 
‘ern manufacturing concern re- 


ceived a letter from one of the 
firm’s good customers. This re- 
tailer complained bitterly about « 
difficulty he had experienced with 
a shipment of goods, and threat- 
ened to discontinue the line. The 
complaint correspondent wrote a 
lengthy letter, explained the rea- 
son for the trouble and closed the 
letter as follows: “We do not be- 
lieve that you have many com- 
plaints of this nature.” 

The sales manager, while perus- 
ing the letter, read this phrase out 
loud, unconsciously emphasizinz 
the words: “We do not believe.” 
The correspondent reached for the 
letter and said: “That’s not the 
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meaning I intended to convey—I 
meant to emphasize the word 
‘many.’” He merely meant that 
the complaint was an unusual one. 
However, it would have been only 
natural for the irate customer to 
put the same mental emphasis on 
the phrase that the sales manager 
did, and to have taken it for 
granted that the correspondent was 
disputing his word. A little recon- 
struction left no possibility of a 
misunderstanding, and it is more 
than likely that a good account 
was saved by this change. 

Most of the faults found in 
business correspondence would be 
easily overcome by a little watch- 
fulness on the part of the corre- 
spondent—watchfulness which the 
correspondent would be sure to 
exert if he knew that his work 
was supervised. 

Recently, correspondence super- 
vision was discussed in the office 
of a concern employing approx- 
imately six correspondents. The 


opinion of the executive was that, 


at this time, the firm could not 
afford to go in for correspondence 
supervision. He claimed that for 
a concern of its size, this would 
be more or less of a luxury. On 
the insistence of the sales man- 
ager, an examination was made 
of that firm’s correspondence for 
the last three months. 

This examination was more than 
surprising to the executive. Let- 
ters were loaded down with mean- 
ingless phrases. Many of them 
showed that the letter had been 
handled in too hurried a manner. 

The firm was a national adver- 
tiser, and its product was such 
that it paid in excess of $10 for 
each inquiry. These inquiries were 
all handled in a routine manner— 
every inquiry received practically 
the same letter, although many of 
them contained queries which 
should have been answered sep- 
arately. No two members of the 
sales department followed exactly 
the same system. The credit de- 
partment and the complaint de- 
partment often worked at cross 
purposes to the sales department 
in its correspondence. 

This is not an unusual case. 
Almost any executive, who in the 
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past has not given the proper 
amount of thought to the corre- 
spondence going out from his in- 
stitution, would receive a great 
surprise upon examining at ran- 
dom the carbon copies of any one 
day’s mail. Without some form of 
supervision, it is humanly impos- 
sible to get the highest type of 
business letter in any institution. 

Correspondence supervision, ef- 
ficiently conducted, can accomplish 
the following things: 

1. It can heighten the efficiency 
of sales letters. 

2. It can reduce misunderstand- 
ings due to poorly constructed let- 
ters or meanings improperly ex- 
pressed. 

3. It can eliminate the time- 
worn, hackneyed phrasing which 
robs a letter of its personality and 
character. 

4. It can build good-will by mak- 
ing every letter breathe the spirit 
of service. In other words, it can 
make every letter a sales letter, 
whether it is written by the sales 
department or not. 

5. It can lower the cost of let- 
ters by teaching the dictator to 
tell his story plainly, simply and 
promptly. Instead of rambling, 
the letter can be clearly expressed, 
giving all of the information asked 
for in the least possible time and 
space without sacrificing complete- 
ness and effectiveness. 

A considerable saving in dollars 
and cents can be effected. It is 
estimated that a dictator, devot- 
ing his entire time to correspon- 
dence, can dictate, revise and 
sign an average of ten letters 
per hour. Figuring 300 working 
days to the year, a dictator at a 
salary of $3, a year would 
receive $10 a day, or $1.25 per 
hour. On this basis, the cost of 
each dictated letter would be ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Dictator’s time _ 
Stenographer’s time ...... 13. 
Office boy, stationery, etc.. 


30%c 


The cost varies with the amount 
paid the dictator. Stenographer, 
office boy and postage costs do not 
vary to a large extent. With a 
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$15,000 a year dictator, the cost 
would be: 


Dictator’s time 
Stenographers time 
Office boy, stationery, etc 


A fair estimate of the average 
cost is 54 to 60 cents per letter. 

6. It can develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility in stenographers by 
getting them to realize the impor- 
tance of their work. 

The average stenographer feels 
that she is not responsible for any 
errors. She considers that mis- 
takes belong to the man who signs 
the letter. An interest in the qual- 
ity of letters will bring about a 
spirit of team-work which will 
make the stenographer a real help 
to the correspondent. 

7. It can develop the habits of 
study and analytical reasoning. 

8. It can give the correspondent 
a better understanding of the pol- 
icies of the firm, of general busi- 
ness principles, and make him a 
more valuable man in all respects. 

9. Standard typing arrangements 
can be put into effect saving con- 
siderable time. In a test conducted 
in the American Rolling Mills, it 
was found that the standard ar- 
rangement saved fifty hours of 
stenographers’ time on 10, 
letters. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT IT 


Once correspondence improve- 
ment has been decided upon, the 
methods of bringing it about vary 
greatly. The executive has the 
choice of two methods—bringing 
in an outside man to act as cor- 
respondence supervisor, or desig- 
nating some man already in the 
organization to supervise this 
work, Each method has its ad- 
vantages and its disadvantages. 

If a man is taken from the or- 
ganization itself, his criticisms are 
more than likely to have less 
weight than those of an outside 
man, who would come into the or- 
ganization with the reputation of 
an expert. A prophet is without 
honor in his own country, and it 
is hard for any man to consider 
another man, with whgm he has 
worked side by side as an equal, 
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as an authority on any subject. 

On the other hand, an outsider 
might meet with a certain amount 
of resentment among the members 
of the organization, who may feel 
that he has been placed over them 
without full consideration of their 
experience. Also, he would not be 
familiar with the personality and 
policies of the firm and this is 
sometimes difficult to acquire in 
a short time. 

Either plan should have the un- 
questioned sanction of the chief 
executive. If an inside man is de- 
cided upon, the best results can 
usually be obtained if the plan is 
given to the correspondents as 
though the executive were per- 
sonally responsible for it. He can 
call a meeting of the correspon- 
dents, point out the need for im- 
provement and suggest that reg- 
ular meetings be held for the 
purpose of improving correspon- 
dence. He can then appoint the 
man in the organization whom he 
considers best qualified to act as 
chairman of future meetings. This 
plan will do away with the ten- 
dency of others in the organiza- 
tion to feel that one of them has 
been placed over them to act as 
judge and jury of their efforts, 
and saves the expense of an addi- 
tional salary. 

In many cases, a temporary 
supervisor has brought about ex- 
cellent results. A man is brought 
into the organization to suggest 
improvements, work with the cor- 
respondents for a limited period, 
and lay out a definite plan for 
keeping the correspondence up to 
a high standard of efficiency. 

When this is done, however, it 
is very essential that the work of 
the supervisor be followed up 
after he leaves the organization. 
It is human nature to slip back 
into the old groove, and unless 
the interest is kept alive through 
regular meetings, or other ways, 
the improvement will be only 
temporary. 

When, for many reasons, it is 
impractical to appoint a_ super- 
visor, either from within the in- 
stitution or from the outside, the 
human tendency to show up well 
to associates can be used to good 
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advantage. A very successful plan 
has been that of making every 
correspondent a temporary super- 
visor. Each week, or at other 
regular intervals, all the corre- 
spondents of the organization meet. 
One of the correspondents takes 
the carbon copies of letters written 
during a certain period of time, 
makes constructive suggestions and 
criticisms, and indicates improve- 
ments to be made. At the next 
meeting, one of the other corre- 
spondents assumes these duties. 

This plan has many of the ad- 
vantages of other forms of corre- 
spondence supervision. It gives 
each correspondent the help of the 
best thought of every other corre- 
spondent, and adds the stimulus 
which is a vital factor when the 
correspondent, or any other em- 
ployee, realizes that his work is 
to be thrown under the spotlight 
from time to time. 

Improvement in correspondence 
can be secured only when suffi- 
cient interest has been aroused to 
cause every stenographer to want 
to write better letters, and when 
they have been shown how to 
write better letters. The more com- 
mon faults, of course, must be 
corrected before the finer points 
of correspondence can be taken 
up. In any group of any number 
of average correspondents, the fol- 
lowing faults will be shown to be 
the most common: 


. Lack of thought. 
. Stereotyped, meaningless phrases. 
. Prejudice. 
Seeing everything from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, instead of the 
customer’s. 
. Ignorance. 
. Poor selection of words. 
Too technical. 
Too impersonal. 
Over-familiar. 
Apologetic. 
Pompous words. 
. Verbosity. 
. Carelessness. 
. Poor appearance. 
Typographical make-up. 
Folding. 
Addressing. 
Erasures. 
Finger-prints or other soil marks. 


To correct these faults requires 
time, diplomacy and patience. Not 
everything can be accomplished at 
once. The idea and improvement 
must grow together, closely, step 
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by step. The desire for better cor- 
respondence must be built, as a 
eontractor builds a house—first 
the foundation, then add stone to 
stone, until the structure is com- 
pleted. 


Get Out After the Sale Is 


Made 


“When you have made your sale,” 
says an old-time successful salesman, 
“get out! It’s one of the most im- 
portant points a salesman of any kind 
ought to know and _ practice.” He told 
of several personal experiences, and 
told of a man who talked himself out 
of a $750,000 order! The salesman in 
the big case knew his business; but the 
order was so big that he became ex- 


uberant—not boastful, but exuberant in 
pleasure—and he remained and talked 
—and talked the order away. 

_ No matter how favorable may be the 
a you make, 
we 


no matter how 

come you seem to be, get out when 
the sale is made. Human nature is queer. 
There is a quirk in some men that will 
incline them to take their favor from 
you ps mnt It’s without good rea- 
son, perhaps; but it’s a fact. 

Get out when the sale is made! 
By lingering and breaking this law of 
salesmanship, you may not lose the 
order you’ve just placed, but you en- 
danger the chance of “repeat” orders. 
Get out when the sale is made, but of 
course don’t be too abrupt about it.— 
“Points,” published by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Pipe Account for Brockland & 
Moore 

The Champagne Pipe Company, St. 
Louis, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Brockland & Moore, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of that city. 
Newspaper advertising throughout the 
country is used. 


Appoint Thomas F. Clark 
Company 
The Hanover, Pa., Sun, and the 
Tiffin, Ohio, Times, have appointed the 
Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, as 
their national advertising representative. 


Will Direct Turner Company 
Sales 
L. S. Warrender has been ap 
traveling sales manager of the Turner 
Manufacturing Company, Kokomo. 
Ind., maker of Turner timers and 
other accessories. 


Joins Little Rock Printer 


Mrs. George W. Ellis has been ap 
pointed advertising manager of the H. 
G. Pugh Company, printing, Little Rock, 
Ark. She was formerly with the W. A. 
Joplin Advertising Agency, of that city. 
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WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


announces 
the appointment ot 


E. M. ALEXANDER 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


of the 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, INC. 


MR. ALEXANDER WILL ASSUME 
FULL DIRECTION OF ALL 
DEPARTMENTS OF ADVERTISING 
IN THE DAILY AND SUNDAY 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 














Advertising Now Included in Store 
Leases 


New Tenant in Chicago Building Contracts to Spend Minimum of 
$50,000 Yearly to Advertise His Business 


ON April 30, a landlord handed 
to a new tenant the keys toa 
store on one of the prominent 
State Street corners of Chicago. 
The event is commonplace enough 
but in this case the new tenant had 
just signed one of the most un- 
usual leases in American business. 

That lease is said by realtors to 
be the first to, recognize that ad- 
vertising is vital to the success of 
the present-day merchant and to 
require that the tenant do a defi- 
nitely fixed volume of advertising 
each year of the life of the lease. 
In this lease, advertising is an es- 
sential part of the contract. 

The tenant is Joseph Hilton, 
Inc., a New York manufacturer 
and retailer of men’s clothing and 
haberdashery. The landlord is 
the Republic Building at the 
Southwest corner of State and 
Adams _ streets, managed by 
Gordon Strong & Company, Chi- 
cago. The Hilton company, 
under the terms of the lease, must 
advertise in Chicago to the extent 
of at least $50,000 a year, increas- 
ing the advertising expenditure 
according to gross sales made. 
The lease calls for an annual ad- 
vertising appropriation of 5 per 
cent of gross sales with $50,000 as 
a minimum appropriation. 

The owners of the building, in- 
stead of charging a fixed rental 
for the 18,000 square feet of space 
occupied by the Hilton company 
will receive a percentage of gross 
sales, the assumption being that 
the business will grow in value 
each year if the tenant advertises 
and gives buyers good values. 

Percentage leases are not at all 
uncommon in large cities nowa- 
days. The rental depends on the 
gross sales that the tenant is able 
to make, and, of course, as he 
increases his sales he and the 
building owner both gain. 

“To understand a lease such as 
that to Joseph Hilton, Inc., you 
must understand some principles 





of retailing and of retail rents,” 
said Col. Gordon Strong, of 
Gordon Strong & Company, which 
manage the Republic Building. 
“To understand these, in turn, you 
can best start with farming and 
farm rentals. 

“Different farms vary in rental 
value, principally by reason of 
differences in fertility and in ac- 
cessibility to market. The Federal 
Government and many States, 
through their agricultural depart- 
ments, have made very exhaustive 
studies of these farm rentals. 

“The principal conclusion from 
these studies is the desirability of 
share rentals rather than cash 
rentals. The tenant, free from a 
fixed cash rental, is free from the 
chance of embarrassment or 
failure in case of bad crops. He 
is willing to give the landlord, in 
return, a larger share of the prod- 
uct in the case of good crops. 
Share rentals, year in and year 
out, run from one-and-a-half to 
three times as high as cash rentals, 
on similar farms. 

“This vastly important conclu- 
sion in farm renting is perhaps 
still more important in some forms 
of city renting. The most appli- 
cable form is that of retail stores. 
These vary in value according to 
location, and in productivity, ac- 
cording to good years and bad 
years. We can consider the gross 
sales as constituting the crop. And 
we can share that crop through a 
percentage on gross sales.” 

There has been developed some- 
thing of a science in this form of 
retail rentals, Colonel Strong says, 
and this science is constantly being 
developed and improved. Just 
what the percentage rental lease 
will mean to publishers and mer- 
chants is, of course, speculative 
but the trend is clear. It promises 
to add to the volume of advertis- 
ing and at the same time it should 
raise the level of retail merchan- 
dising noticeably. 
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OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


EERBEBRBEEEEEEE 


They Found that the Money was Outdoors 


and so— 


They “Put It Across” Outdoors 
Where ALL the People Are 


When one of our clients decided 
to introduce a new product 
they sought the most econom- 
ical means of arousing curiosity 
for it, securing distribution and 
building repeat business. They 
adopted poster advertising, first 
stimulating interest with a short 
teaser campaign and then sus- 
taining sales by the persistent 
use of strong, human interest 
posters. 


POSTERS for 100% circula- 
tion, all day, every day, thirty 
days amonth—POSTERS for 
their beauty, size, color, and 
strength— POSTERS for their 
attention and reminder value— 
POSTERS for their low cost 
—POSTERS for their strategic 


locations near buying centers 
and dealers’ storee—POSTERS 
for their influence on the trade 
—POSTERS because they 
speak a universal language! 


The character and number of 
our clients is brief testimony to 
the quality of our service. 


There are many good reasons 
why you should thoroughly 
investigate the advantages of 
placing your outdoor advertis- 
ing through this exclusive out- 
door advertising organization. 


It is extremely interesting to 
hear the story gained from 25 
years of active experience. 
Send for our interesting port- 
folio of facts. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP, Incorporated 
6 North Michigan Avenue 


New York 


Cuicaco 


Detroit 


“The oldest exclusive outdoor advertising agents in America” 


ERBREBREEEEEEE 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP., Incorporated 
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The Rising Market Value 
of Beauty 


Tee many good printers who have for years 
been educating their customers to an appre- 
ciation of the value of good printing now find 
that task increasingly easy. Big advertisers no 
longer have to be sold on quality—they are 
demanding insistently. 

Linotype Typography has been an important 
factor in bringing about this changed attitude. For 
years the Linotype Company has been demonstra- 
ting to advertisers the increased effectiveness of 


good typography and showing them how it can be 
economically produced. 

Today the Manual of Linotype Typography is 
probably more widely used than any other typo- 
graphic reference book by advertisers and printers. 





The program of Linotype Typography meets the growing 
needs of the Printing Industry with the production for the 
machine of type faces distinguished by usage and design 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


580.25.3-J 








Composed entirely on the Linotyre in the Caslon Old Face Series 
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New Advertising Business 
Formed at New York 


Harry B. Doyle, Victor C. Kitchen 
and Cliff ord J. McCormick have 
formed an advertising business at 
New York, to known as Deze. 
Kitchen & McCormick, Inc. r. 
Doyle and Mr. Kitchen were formerly 
with the Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, the 
former as vice-president and the latter 
as vice-president and secretary. Mr. 
McCormick was formerly general man- 
ager of the Lawlor, McCormick Com- 
pany. R. FE. Vander Gheynst, recently 
treasurer of the Philip Kobbe agency, 
is secretary of the new company. 





R. H. Strickland Joins 
Challenge Company 


Russell H. Strickland, recently with 
the Perfection Paint & Color Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., has joined the Chal- 
lenge Company, Batavia, Tll., manufac- 
turer of farm equipment, as_ general 
sales manager. He was formerly sales 
executive of the Kewanee Private Utili- 
ties Company, Kewanee, 





Motor Accessory Account for 
Campbell-Ewald 


The Anti-Stall Company, Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the New York office 
of the Campbell-Ewald Company, adver- 
tising agency. The Anti-Stall Company 
manufactures a device that automati- 
cally prevents the stalling of an auto- 
mobile. 





Government Adopts Rayon 


Official endorsement has been given 
by the Department of Commerce to the 
word “Rayon” which has been adopted 
as a trade-name for artificial silk by 
the Silk Association of America. The 
Department of Commerce has an 
nounced that the term “artificial silk’ 
will be dropped from all official re- 
ports and correspondence and, in its 
stead, ‘‘Rayon” will be used. 





H. E. Anderson with 
“Nebraska Farmer” 


Harry E. Anderson has joined the 
advertising department of the Nebraska 
Farmer, incoln, Nebr. For several 
years he has heen manager of the na- 
tional advertising department of the 
Lincoln Star. 


Oakland, Calif., Plans to 
Advertise 


The Oakland, Calif., Chamber of 
Commerce has appointed a committee 
to raise a fund of $60,000 for the pur- 
pose of conducting an advertising cam- 
paign. The campaign will feature the 
industrial advantages of Oakland. 
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SOUND 
ADVICE 


ADVERTISING 


POLICY 
by 
Sir CHARLES HIGHAM 


33 


“Many Advertisers 
have yet to learn that it 
is far better to convince 
the thousandsof readers 
of one paper, than it is 
to try and convince the 
readers of four or five 
papers with more or less 
equal circulations.” 


Sir Charles Higham, aT 
in The Advertising World, 
February, 1925. 


af 


Convince the readers 
of “Punch” by a good 
advertisement of a 
ses product,and you 

ave convinced the 
most discriminating 
people in the world. 


33 
MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4., ENG. 
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New Company to Market Teco 
Pancake Flour 


Vital Foods, Inc., Cortland, N. Y., 
is the name of a new company which 
has acquired the rights and assets of 
The Ekenberg Company, of that city, 
manufacturer of Teco pancake flour. 
The officers of the new company are: 
President, J. P. Jordan, New York; 
vice-president, and treasurer, C. M. 
Riggs, and secretary, George i: Mil- 
ler, both of Cortland. Mr. Jordan and 
Mr. Riggs have been actively identified 
with the Ekenberg company for the 
last two years. The manufacture and 
sale of Teco will be continued under 
the same policies adhered to in the 
past. 


M. K. Burckett Joins 
Cincinnati Agency 
Maxwell K. Burckett has joined the 
staff of the Ralph H. Jones Company, 
Cincinnati advertising agency. He was 
formerly with the New York American 
and for the last two years was with the 

Davidson Press, New York. 


Has Michigan Chair Account 


The Michigan Chair Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of chairs, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the White Advertising Agency, also of 
Grand Rapids. Business papers are 
used. 
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Alfred Wood Heads Royal 


Stewart Beverages 


Alfred Wood, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Semi-Ready 
Tailoring Company, Montreal, has be 
eome president of the Royal Stewart 
Beverages, of that city. He had been 
with the Semi-Ready company for eigh- 
teen years and was in charge of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 

Arthur C. Pilley, who had been pri 
duction manager, succeeds Mr. Wood 
in the direction of sales activities as 
general sales manager. The advertising 
of the company will be under the dire: 


tion of A. N. Creamer. 


To Discuss Advertising Value 
of Business Publications 


“How Advertisers Can and _ Should 
Judge the Value of Business Publica 
tions” is the subject to be discussed by 
the New York Business Publishers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, at their next 
meeting, which will be held on June 4. 
Edwin A. Scott, of the Scott Publish 
ing Company, is in charge of the pro 
gram for this meeting. 


“Call- 


Leaves San Francisco 
Post” 


Jacob L. Adler, who has been busi 
ness manager of the San _ Francisco 
Call-Post for the last six years, has re- 
signed. 














in agricultural wealth. 


owned cars. 


NEW YORK 
393 7th Avenue 





York County, Penna. 


Two-thirds of the personal prop- 
erty tax of the county comes from 
outside its largest city. 


1. Fourteenth county in the United States 
2. Second county in Pennsylvania in farm 


8. Wages in manufacturing plants alone in 33 
York County in 1924—$22,199,800.00. 


York, Pa.,Gazette and Daily 


(Covers the whole field completely and intensively) 


HowLaND AND HowLanpb 
National Representatives 


a 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 
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Are you really saving 
money by using 
cheap paper? 


O-MORROW, when your prospects and customers 
go through their mail, will your letters receive a 
courteous greeting, or will they be given the slight 
consideration received by a shabby salesman? 
Good paper may mean the difference between an order 
and a brisk trip to the waste-basket. 


Good paper costs only a fraction of a cent more 
if your choice is Danish Bond, and that fraction of a 
cent is returned to you many times over—in results! 
Danish Bond is close to the world’s best in quality 
and surprisingly moderate in price. It is made in 
white and ten colors! 

Danish Bond is one of many kinds of paper made 
by the B. D. Rising Paper Co. Whether you buy 
Danish Bond, or any of the other papers in the Rising 
line, you are assured of the kind of quality you have 
a right to expect, at a price you can easily afford. 

Get prices and samples from your printer, stationer 
or lithographer. 

Rising papers are also furnished in ready-to- 
print mailing sets and social announcements 


by the Old Colony Envelope Company, of 
Westfield, Massachusetts. Write for samples. 


DANISH BOND 


ONE OF THE LINE OF PAPERS WATER-MARKED DANISH 
Made in the hills of Berkshire County by the 


B. D. Rising Paper Company Ee Housatonic, Massachusetts 
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How Twenty-four 
Big Advertisers Deter- 
mine Appropriations 


(Continued from page 6) 
a great deal of this material our- 
selves which is not included in the 


appropriation figure given earlier. 


“Our method of determining 
where to spend our appropriation 
is a rather primitive one, in that 
we put the money where we think 
it will do the most good, and we 
do not complicate the operation 
with statistics, etc. We make up 
an appropriation for magazines 
that seems to give us thorough 
coverage, and thus the magazine 
list and schedule is made up. Then 
we make up a newspaper schedule 
covering the country, dividing 
this into three campaigns; one for 
major cities, one -for secondary 
cities and another for minor cities. 
The size of the yearly newspaper 
campaign varies from _ about 
18,000 lines to 8,000 lines in pro- 
portion to the size of the cities.’ 

Another advertiser that bases 
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its computation on actual and pro- 
jected sales figures is the Florida 
Citrus Exchange. 

Concerning the appropriation, 
John Moscrip, advertising man 
ager of this marketing association, 
says: 

“Our advertising and sales sea- 
son does not run with the calendar 
year, being from November 15 to 
April 1. The amount of news- 
paper advertising used up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, on the present sea- 
son’s schedule and that from 
January 1, 1924, to April 1, 1924, 
on last season’s schedule, will 
total $100,000. 

“The Exchange spent approxi- 
mately $140,000 in newspaper ad- 
vertising between November 15, 
1924, and April 1, 1925.” 

On the method of determining 
it he says: 

“The amount we spend in news- 
paper advertising is based on past 
and current sales performance. 
Advertising in any one market is 
closely co-ordinated with the work 
of our specialty salesmen in that 
market. The market for this 
combined effort is chosen by sales 








fale Om ate 


347 Madison Avenue 
New York 


NY AMOI 


WRITER OF MEMORABLE COPY 


Aside from all the planning, the policy, the 
aim of your advertising—your unseen cus- 
tomer is interested only by your copy. 
Copy represents ninety per cent of all ad- 
vertising value. 
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Gaining Stability 
for Advertising 


OME manufacturers consider advertising 
an extra sales expense to be indulged 
only when the exchequer is exceedingly 


prosperous. 


UT since advertising 

is a demonstrated 
selling force, it should 
be employed consistently 
and figured into the price 
of the article—not sub- 
ject to fluctuation with 
varying conditions. 


Thus an advertising ap- 
propriation whenever 
possible should be pro- 
rated to each unit of 


sale. Correctly consid- 
ered in this light, an ad- 
vertising appropriation 
rarely becomes extrava- 
gant; and the advertis- 
ing gains effectiveness 
because stabilized and 
continuous. 


Consistent national ad- 
vertising is the most eco- 
nomical ‘demonstrated 
selling force.” 


THE MOSS-CHASE COMPANY, 425-27 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Increase your sales by shipping your small- 
package products in attractive Brooks Display 
Containers. Then they will get “up front’’ on 
the counter where they will sell themselves. 

Dealers like these containers because it 
takes but a moment to open them up and dis- 
play the goods. No rehandling necessary. 

Moreover, they have maximum advertising 
space on all sides; main display cover is auto- 
matically held rigid in vertical position. Con- 
tainers are strong and sturdy and set solidly 
on counter. 

It will pay you to look into these remark- 
ably efficient sales aids. Write for ideas, 
dummies and estimates on display containers 


for your product. Furnished free of any 
obligation. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


DISPLAY 
CONTAINER 


(Patented) 


Lithographed Folding Boxes, Labels, Window 
Display A dvertising—Commercial Stationery 
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volume as related to quota. In 
this manner we are enabled to 
punch up sales in any market 
which is slipping, leaving the gen- 
eral job of education and suste- 
nance of demand to our national 
mediums.” 

(2) Using profits resulting from 
sales as the basis upon which the 
appropriation is made: This 
method is closely akin to the 
“sales volume” plan. Among the 
advertisers queried who reported 
back that they used this plan was 
the Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
maker of Listerine. According to 
the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association figures this 
company’s newspaper expenditure 
was $150,000 in 1924. Gerard B. 
Lambert, president of the com- 
pany, says that that figure is 
approximately correct, and then 
adds the following necessary in- 
formation : 

“The bulk of our advertising, 
however, was in magazines, where 
we spent about $850,000 last year. 
We decided to take on newspapers 
only after we felt that we had 
reached a point in magazines be- 
yond which we did not wish to go 
without some other medium. This 
point was reached when we were 
in forty-four national magazines 
every month in full pages, and 
last June we started taking on an 
increasing list of newspapers. 
The expenditure in newspapers is 
rapidly increasing, and as I re- 
call it, is now running at the rate 
of about $400,000 a year.” 

With this important background 
established, Mr. Lambert proceeds 
to explain the method used to de 
termine his company’s advertising 
appropriation in the following 
manner : 

“Tt is our policy to continue in 
any medium which we take up 
unless there is some substantial 
reason for dropping it, and our 
increasing expenditures, therefore, 
take the form of either additional 
mediums or more space in the 
mediums which we are already 
using. Our results from this ad- 
vertising are specific. Our ad- 
vertising appropriation. increases 
automatically each month so long 
as the increased sales for that 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


Gloss 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and _ pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New Yor 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 











News 


The story of your 
house, your goods& 
your ways would be 
news to many who 
ought to know. Let 
us “break the news.” 


ANNDDOMINT 
Currier&s Harrorp lL 
Selective Advertising 
27 Eaw 31 New York Cal 6076 












The finest 
printed 
Rotogravure 
Section 

in 


America 
San Francisco 


Ghronicle 


National Representatives 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 
225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
360 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
R. J. Bidwell Co., 


Times Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 



























; The Largest Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturer in 
the World has carried 
a page advertisement in 
our publication for sev- 
enteen years without 
; missing an issue. 

i We will be pleased to have 
you compare it to any drug 
Hi publication in the country. 


Ask for specimen copies, 


rate card and circulation 


statement. 


SOUTHERN 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
JOURNAL 


P Sante Fe Building 
Dallas Texas 


a 
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month net a sufficient additional 
profit to pay for the increased 
advertising. So far we have never 
failed to make this profit and 
more,” 

(3) Ascertaining the minimum 
job to be accomplished and appro- 
priating sufficient money to “put 
over” that task: Important busi- 
ness organizations such as The 
Shredded Wheat Company, The 
Borden: Sales Company, W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co., Indian Refining 
Company, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, Phoenix Hosiery Company, 
Nordyke & Marmon Company, 
Portland Cement Association and 
the Vacuum Oil Company use this 
method. 

The board of directors of The 
Shredded Wheat Company sets 
the advertising appropriation each 
year in accordance with the plans 
and recommendations of Truman 
A. De Weese, vice-president in 
charge of advertising. Mr. De 
Weese decides to spend his news- 
paper appropriation wherever and 
whenever it is needed. “There are 
some cities,” he says, “in each 
State in which we do not adver- 
tise, for the reason that our busi- 
ness is satisfactory in those cities. 
We concentrate in cities that need 
pulling up and where we use ad- 
vertising to co-operate with sam- 
pling and other promotional 
work.” 

The following statement made 
by Mr. De Weese shows how he 
plans his appropriation to meet 
conditions. He says: “For 1925 
we have an appropriation of $500,- 
000 for newspapers. Our appro- 
priation for 1924 was cut down 
in order to take care of some 
other new and additional promo- 
tional work which we planned for 
that year. For 1925, however, we 
have returned to our more exten- 
sive and intensive newspaper cam- 
paign in the various States.” 

A statement on the 1925 adver- 
tising plans of the Indian Refin- 
ing Company. made by H. C. 
Grimsley, chief of sales service, is 
highly illuminating in showing the 
application of this method of de- 
termining the amount and scope 
of newspaper advertising. 

“The estimate of $100,000 spent 
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4 A Saturday Evening Post _ 
4 Color Page, issue May 9, 
for Johnson & Johnson 
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in newspaper advertising of our 
products during the year 1924,” 
Mr. Grimsley said, “is quite in line 
with the facts. While the cost of 
the major portion of this news- 
paper advertising was borne by 
the Indian Refining Company 
alone, a certain part of it was 
done by us in co-operation with 
our dealers or distributors, to 
whom we either furnished the 
mats alone or paid 50 per cent of 
the cost. 

“This year we will, ourselves, 
spend considerably more than the 
above amount for newspaper ad- 
vertising, basing our advertising 
plans upon our program of con- 
ducting public horse-power tests 
on the Wasson Motor Check in a 
large number of cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 
We are circulating more than 
thirty of these machines all over 
the United States and Canada this 
spring and summer and _ each 
demonstration in each town is 
being backed up by a very thor- 
ough newspaper advertising cam- 
paign. This program is a rather 
large one and unique in many re- 
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spects, in that each demonstration 
requires not only a complete and 
separate newspaper campaign, 
timed exactly with the demonstra- 
tion, but each also requires the 
services of a crew of automotive 
engineers and especially trained 
representatives. In_ brief, 
each demonstration shows to all 
of the people in the community 
that proper oil makes a positive 
difference in horse - power de- 
livered by automobiles, and _ this 
fact is enabling our dealers to 
greatly increase their number of 
customers for our product.” 

Ross A. Wilson, of the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, after ex- 
plaining that his company’s entire 
advertising appropriation is de- 
termined by an arbitrary method, 
explains how the amount expend- 
ed in 1924 in newspaper space was 
arrived at. 

“After formulating our budget 
and deciding the amount that 
could be expended,” he said, “we 
did not allot a specific part of it 
to newspaper advertising or any 
other form of advertising, but 
rather we picked out those things 











Direct Mail Advertising Salesman 


wanted by one of the largest printing institutions of the 
country, located in New York City. 

A man who, through experience, understands the funda- 
mental principles and practical workings of marketing, mer- 
chandising and distribution; one who can talk with pros- 
pective client in latter’s own language, and because of his 
experience and knowledge inspire confidence. Young enough 
not to have his ideas set in hard and fast grooves, but not so 
young that prospective clients would feel that a man of 
his years could not have had the necessary experience. 

What he is to sell here is the power or force to accomplish 
the client’s objective, by means of high-grade, effective, direct- 
mail printed matter. 

This concern is already serving large clients well, but 
desires to add just one more thoroughly competent man. 

Interviews will be granted only to those who in their 
replies give full information, which will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


Address: Box 27, care of Printers’ INK. 
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things Advertising and Selling 
Four Volumes, 3323 Pages, 514x8, Flexible Binding, 1090 Illustrations 


$1.50 in ten days and $2.00 monthly for eight months 
Covers as much ground as courses Lord & Taylor, United 
costing five or ten times as much. Stores, J. C. Penney & Co. 
Written in the most instructive George French, an advertising ex- 


Cigar 





style, profusely illustrated with half- 
tones, line drawings. graphs, charts, 
maps, tables. Complete campaigns 
of many kinds outlined. Thousands 
of sales ideas and plans, time-saving 
methods and stimulating suggestions. 
for daily use in solving marketing 
problems of all kinds—manufacturer 
to small retailer. Examples taken 
from scores of such prominent con- 
cerns. as Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co., Kuppenheimer & Co., Morris 
& Co., National Cash Register Co., 
American Radiator Co., Conklin 
Pen Manufacturing Co., Eastman 
Kodak Co., Marshall Field & Co., 


pert, says of Vol. I: “So much ma- 
terial has been gleaned and handled 
so well that he would be a bold; if 
not reckless, person who would at- 
tempt to compete.”” Dr. Dignan, of 
LaSalle Extension University, says 
of Vol. “Destined to be the 
Bible of the movement to set letters 
in their rightful place.” Sales Man- 
agement says of Voi. ITI: “‘Without 
question the most complete and com- 
prehensive volume thus far pub- 
lished on the broad subject of sales 
management.” Hundreds of other 
similar expressions by prominent 
business men and publications. 


Special Price of $17.50 
No Money Down—Small Monthly Payments 
Examine the Library for 10 Days—FREE 








McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





until your special price of $17.5 
for shipping instructions, 





McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me the HALL LIBRARY OF 
for ten days’ free examination. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING 


If the books are satisfactory, I will send $1.50 in ten days and $2 a month 


50 has been paid. 


If not wanted, I will write you 
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The Hole-in-one Club 


AVE you ever seen a man drive 

a golf ball and make a hole in 
one? Once we saw aman do it at 
Shawnee-On-The-Delaware. He 
was an ordinary player, the sort of 
man who averages about 100. 
It was that famous hole where 
you drive across the Delaware 
River. To his great joy the ball 
went across the river, landed on 
the green, and trickled into the 
cup. He was a hero for twenty- 
four hours. 


The really important point 
about this story is to find out what 
he did with his golf score the next 
day and the day after. 


Twenty years ago a man wrote 
an advertisement which was a 
success. It attracted attention of 
many who were in the business. 
Representatives of magazines 
called and inquired who the 
author was. This man was a travel- 
ing salesman. He knew nothing 
about the advertising business. It 
was a plain accident that he wrote 
such a successful piece of copy. 
This advertisement was bringing in 
inquiries six years after it appeared. 


If you depend in playing golf 
on the accidents, you will never 
be a good player. If you depend 





in copy writing on the accidents 
of inspiration, you will not be a 
consistently successful advertise- 
ment writer. 


In this agency we leave nothing 
to chance in the writing of adver- 
tisements. We employ the best 
possible brains, but we couple 
these brains with methods. 


Three years ago, after having 


been in the business for thirteen 
years, we proceeded to collect the 
results of this experience. We pre- 
pared for the use of our Copy De- 
partment a collection of experi- 
ences and principles which might 
be called our standard practices in 
copy writing. These are not quick- 
rich formulas for writing advertise- 
ments. They are definite rules of 
procedure learned only after many, 
many experiences. 


We have prepared a booklet 
called “The Laws of Successful 
Advertisement Writing.” In this 
booklet we comment on the dif- 
ferent practices which we use. You 
will find many interesting state- 
ments with reference to our prac- 
tice in successful advertisement 
writing. We should be pleased to 
mail a copy to any interested 
executive. 


«PLANNED ADVERTISING” 


Reg. U. S$. Pat. Off. 





CHARLES W. HOYT 
COMPANY, INC. 


New York Springfield 


Boston 





CHARLES W. HOYT COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. B6, 116 West 32nd St., New York City 
Please send me your booklet *‘The Laws of 
Successful Advertisement Writing." 
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that had to be done, selecting the 
ones most important, and carried 
on that particular thing or adver- 
tising aggressively, foregoing all 
others. 

“In some cities, it required con- 
tinuous advertising for only a few 
weeks to reach the desired re- 
sults; in others, it was not until 
late in the year that a distribution 
could be secured. It is gratifying 
to say that in all we attempted, 
we did not fail in any and met 
with remarkable success in most 
of them.” 

(4) Assessing a fixed amount 
on a certain unit of the product: 
(Here, as in the sales volume 
classification, the number of units 
sold in the previous year; the 
number of units that it is expected 
will be sold in the coming year 
may be used.) The Andrew 
Jergens Co., maker of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and other toilet prod- 
ucts, uses this method. “All of 
our advertising appropriation,” 
says H. M. Manss, advertising 
manager, “is based on the unit 
method. In other words, for each 
unit sold so much is devoted to 
advertising.” From another state- 
ment made by Mr. Manss it is 
apparent that the computation 
used for each unit is based upon 
past sales records. That particu- 
lar statement was: “This year we 
are using no newspaper advertis- 
ing at all, but are concentrating in 
the magazines. When we did use 
newspaper advertising, the amount 
spent in each city was usually de- 
termined by the volume of sale in 
that city and past history of 
growth.” 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, whose newspaper ap- 
propriation was $180,000 in 1924, 
uses this method. In explaining 
the manner in which the method 
is applied, Paul S. Armstrong, 
advertising manager of this great 
co-operative association, gave a 
complete outline of his organiza- 
tion’s advertising method from the 
standpoint of mediums. He says: 

“Our total advertising appropri- 
ation is raised through an assess- 
ment of four and one-half cents 
a box on oranges and seven cents 
a box on lemons for shipments 
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through this organization for 
the current season. That makes 
it necessary to adjust our ad- 
vertising plans as the crop 
estimates fluctuate. Our total ad- 
vertising investment in 1924 was 
$961,000. 

“Our allocation of newspaper 
expenditure is not made in direct 
relation to sales. We do keep a 
check on the newspaper invest- 
ment as related to the volume of 
business in any given territory, but 
we frequently find it expedient to 
make a newspaper expenditure in 
certain districts which is out of 
line with the average ratio of ad- 
vertising to sales in general. We 
endeavor to distribute our adver- 
tising investment in newspapers 
and other local mediums over our 
entire sales territory which com- 
prises all of the United States and 
Canada. Obviously this has to be 
spread out pretty thin when the 
total amount available is only 


“Our advertising investment 
during 1924 in other mediums was 
as follows: 


Magazines .......... $298,000 
a ee 54,000 
Farm Fapers........ 40,000 


“Approximately 25 per cent of 
our appropriation is invested in 
merchandising work with the 
trade in the course of which we 
employ twenty dealer service men 
the year around, and use consider- 
able quantities of window display 
material.” 

(5) Using the branch office as 
the basis: The heading of this 
might equally well read, “using the 
branch office to find the basis.” 

The Linoleum Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Company may 
be cited as an example under this 
classification. It conducts two 
newspaper campaigns a year. Each 
of these covers a period varying 
from six to seven weeks, one in 
the spring and one in the fall, dur- 
ing active buying seasons. The 
amount of money spent in each 
campaign is determined by the 
recommendations of its branch 
sales managers. “Our expendi- 
ture in the magazine field, on the 
contrary, is made on a different 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
A Rotogravure section 


has been added to the 
Wednesday 


edition of The Atlanta 
Journal. Page size is 287 
lines deep and 7 columns 
wide. 


Advertising rate for 26 
insertions or 2000 lines 
is 25c a line. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





Rotogravure 
Printing 


We produce the best quality, 
prompt service and reasonable 
price assured. 

We are equipped to do large or 
small runs. 

Booklets, folders, magazines, 
newspaper supplements, broad- 
sides, labels, letterheads, inserts, 
posters, postcards, blotters, calen- 
dars, window or car cards, house- 
organs, fancy papers, wrappers, 
novelties. 


Wanted: Printing Salesmen with a 
following. Can make favorable and 
rmanent connections. Applications 
ept confidential. 

THE ETCHING & PRINTING 
CORPORATION 
“Producers of High-Grade 
Rotogravure”’ 

513-519 West 26th Street 
New York City 
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basis,” the company states. “We 
are trying there to reach all the 
homes in the country which can 
afford to buy linoleum.” 

In the same classification, it 
would seem that the maker of an- 
other product that is sold to the 
home may be cited. We have in 
mind The Simmons Company, 
maker of the Simmons bed. 
R. W. Blair, advertising manager 
of that company, informs us that 
in the past his company’s news- 
paper appropriation has been con- 
fined to cities in which service 
stations were maintained. While 
he does not say that the amount is 
dependent upon the recommenda- 
tions of the service station man- 
agers, it is apparent that the 
number of service stations has neces- 
sarily limited the appropriation. 
A change is being made, however, 
and cities in which it is not profit- 
able for the company to maintain 
service stations are being added 
from time to time. 

* ok * 

The foregoing presentation 
should be regarded as a classifica- 
tion of facts and not as an en- 
deavor to set up any conclusions. 
A study of it against all other 
charted means of determining ad- 
vertising appropriations shows 
that there is revealed one method 
that we have not hitherto seen 
classified, and that is the last of 
the five classifications, namely, de- 
termining the appropriation on the 
basis of recommendations of 
branch offices. 

For reference purpose the com- 
pilation of the estimated advertis- 
ing expenditures for newspaper 
space in 1924 made by _ one 
hundred advertisers, and referred 
to in the foregoing article, will be 
found in a table appearing on 


page 168 of this issue. In that same 


table there also will be found a 
list of the expenditures for maga- 
zine space in 1924 made by seventy 
five advertisers. 


Cecil L. Wahl with Romeike 


Cecil L. Wahl, for many years with 


-the Butterick Publishing Company, New 


York, has been elected treasurer of 
Henry Romeike, Inc., press clipping 
service, New York. 
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Sales Promotion 
Manager 


—with 12 years’ sales and 
advertising to his credit— 
is looking for a larger op- 
portunity. 


—Experience unusually 
well-rounded: agency copy 
writer, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, assistant sales 
manager, advertising and 
sales promotion manager 
of a concern nationally fa- 
mous for the vigor, origi- 
nality and effectiveness of 
its advertising. Have held 
present position for the last 
6'\4 years. 

—A dreamer and planner 
of campaigns which have 
been markedly successful. 
Accustomed to investigat- 
ing markets, analyzing con- 
ditions, mapping promotion 
plans and_ co-ordinating 
advertising with sales. 


—A recognized writer of 
result-pulling sales letters, 
thoroughly familiar with 
direct circularization, and 
quick to see the advantage 
of using mail-order meth- 
ods to tighten up the slack 
in sales promotion efforts. 


—The kind of connection 
that would please me most 
would be with a new ad- 
vertiser for whom the ini- 
tial pioneering, investigat- 
ing and developing is yet to 
be done. Or with an old ad- 
vertiser who wishes to see 
more activity in his sales 
promotion department. 


—Salary $8,000 a year— 
and an assured future. 
—If you know of an or- 
ganization that can put me 
to work, you will do me a 
kindness to address 

“H,” Box 169, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Help Wanted on New 
Word 


ALEXANDER HamMItton INSTITUTE 
New York, Aprit 17, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I would. appreciate it a great deal if 
you would let me know the meaning 
and origin of the word ‘“‘drilefonte’’ as 
used in connection with advertising. 

I have been making a little investiga- 
tion myself, trying to find the word in 
various dictionaries, but my investigation, 
thus far, has revealed nothing. I won- 
der if you could help me? 

Howarp C. Enpers. 





E, too, have searched for this 

word with a musical sound. 
We, too, have been unsuccessful. 
However, consultation of the 
French dictionary indicates that 
whoever. used the word probably 
coined it by means of the port- 
manteau, or Carroll, method, hy 
which two thoughts issue from the 
user’s mouth in the form of a 
word combining both, as “grow!” 
and “rumble” became “grumble.” 
Thus, in French the world “drile” 
is a fellow, and “fonte” is cast 
iron. Perhaps drilefonte was the 


“way some French advertiser ex- 


pressed the thought of iron man. 
If anyone knows a better mean- 
ing, let him come forward and 
help in this search. — [Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





Accounts with Pedlar & Ryan 


Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising accounts of the 
following: Knox Hat Company, Inc.; 
Bristol-Myers Company, manufacturer 
of Ipana tooth paste, and the Oving 
ton Brothers Company, Ovington’s Gift 
Shop, all of New York. 





Vicam Appliance Account for 
Acorn Agency 


The Vicam Photo Appliance Corpora 
tion, Philadelphia, maker of motion pic 
ture cameras and projection apparatus, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Philadelphia office of the Acorn 
Agency, Inc. 


H. P. Connable with 
Archer A. King 


H. P. Connable, formerly with the 
research department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has joined the Chicago office of Archer 
A. ing, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive. 
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THE MELODIOUS BARITONE IN THE 
EIGHTH ROW FROM THE PULPIT AND 
THE BACK ROW SOPRANO WHO CAN 
TAKE THE HIGH NOTES ARE ALWAYS 
DROWNED OUT IN A CONGREGATION 
OF MIXED BUT UNMATCHED VOICES 
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| Are you d choir singer 
in the congregation? 


SYour advertisement may deserve 
to sing in the choir. But it must 
take its place in the congregation 
among all the other voices, trained 
and cracked...Its carrying power 
is determined by its optical lures 
and not by its acoustical proper- 
ties... We can balance the tones in 
your advertisement, give it color as 
well as harmony, with typography 
that combines seeing and hearing 
in both an eye- and mind-pleasing 
way...We are doing it every day. 
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1924 ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
a a. 
(See Note 1) (See Note 2) Total 





Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company ......... ow Pipe $ 250,000 
American Express Company .................. 125,000 hye 125,000 
I SRY. osteo encesiccense  ecgimeele 667,685 667,685 
American Tobacco Company ..............cs0. 1,600,000 298,691 1,898,691 
Ee Se rer Per ee 300,000 sebeed 300,000 
I EN ori ia iing aie Sclaie'd' a alvnbae-esR sce, Sedans 301,200 301,200 
"Aemeenm Cock Company... 0. ...0.2...00055 400,000 423,700 823,700 
Associated Oil Co. (San Francisco) ............ ee 200,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. .......... 500,000 a ddtats 500,000 
—. Safety Razor Company............... SOOO | lk svcee 300,000 
PEE Re ee er pe 250,000 
I Ys piaisa.cinig'ole Sisixcaion 6:4 4-1 ai. d¢:ds «bos oo ee 150,000 
en ER ee ree ence 462,350 462,350 
“Revden Seles Company, Inc. .........cccccse0 380,000 503,000 883,000 
mopes & Veeder Company ...... oe cccccceccess 220,000 PES 220,000 
Oe EE EE rs ee a 100,000 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. ........-....05- 400,000 nian 400,000 
EES Se ree 635,000 435,500 1,070,500 
a 6 eee eee 338,870 338,870 
California Fruit Growers Exchange ............ 180,000 313,550 493,550 
California Packing Company ................-. maemo 484,860 484,860 
California Prune and Apricot Growers ........ 180,000 RS Teg 180,000 
Calumet Baking Powder Company ............. 1,400,000 catene: (ee 
WEEE BORD COMOGny «<<. cccccsccescvccecs cccese » 2,599,200 1,559,200 
Capeue Tey Gismor Ale, Inc. «0... .ccccccccces ee 450,000 
ENS ES Ee Sa ere ee OS 200,000 
Cheek-Neal Coffee Company .................. 300,000 sees 300,000 
fChevrolet Motor Car Company. . -+ 1,650,000 552,065 2,202,065 


281,100 281,100 





Chrysler Motor Corporation 












SEs Come Company ..... 6. s.ccccssceceess 650,000 Siena 650,000 
ig EE OIE 6 odisisiscicw vngvicseeverves voce 170,000 322,650 492,650 
‘ NIN, 6.656 oes ss0-0-01 o'es/ssersie eisie-e-0'eo3 450,000 1,158,455 1,608,455 
kK RE CN ico cccecccstedeciescienee 400,000 1,181,900 1,581,900 
« Corn Products Refining Company .............. 800,000 384,300 1,184,300 
¥ ES oan 342,600 342,600 
Y Cream of IN 6 oo sicinio'e diel, aie ota Divigce a Sp elicuts 525,400 525,400 
CAM PONE COUNGONT, occ ccc cess cccesccis Rea 592,000 592,000 
‘ EERE See ee ae 160,000 Beeeesio 160,000 
is Dairymen’s League Co-operative Assn., Inc. .. 150,000 ae 150,000 
If Sone ite Srtdcenicles bo4is «hess 646-9089. 1,200,000 641,600 1,841,600 
a We. Ee Se Shee COMEDY .nc cc ccc cccesioss oo en 160,000 
: Se ee ee Pees & CG., ERE: o:ncccccccccwies | scmssen 325,240 325,240 
a DN SUES OUR ooo ce ccsrcccvsveccecec 250,000 566,845 816,845 
ES Famous Players-Lasky Corporation ............ 150,000 298,500 448,500 
Z 3 RRS ee ee eee Siecoeion 539,350 539,350 
: Dees Wive. Be Meet CO. 6. occccccccccdsces wena 324,800 324,800 
| is Sect etseenewsegek | s peeewe 320,100 320,100 
4 i ns da necsecdsiee ae ciewleee  eeinenisis 503,560 503,560 
French Lick Springs Hotel Company .......... OO res 125,000 
errr rr ee 100,000 et 100,000 
oe ee ere 2,000,000 651,250 2,651,250 
ES 655 ccec ceed euleeeesincebic § ebeswae 392,450 392,450 
SE SS err rer ee 600,000 a ee 600,000 
General Electric Company .............sss000s ee 562,140 562,140 
Sas. o5-ucioa-d d'0,bla6islove ome o'oeunle be ete x 288,300 288,300 
CINE on occ ore scccctenseeenceee ae 379,570 379,570 
er I INN os. 60.05.4010 0:0.0:¥:050 + 200m 700,000 ESM 700,000 
I EE ice oes 6.9.4:9.64 0 6.010 04.00.00 500,000 284,775 784,775 
EE 5.6 o.0:0\6:0-0'0-0 0 #0 somes nbeee 600,000 527,970 1,127,970 
Beomens Furnace Womipany «os. ccccecsveccece 165,000 aaa 165,000 
ee 6 wn. aus 5G un 6 reine 60 4.4189 Ggeatale 323,700 323,700 
fy OO Frere 400,000 dis eiracs 400,000 
y Oe ee pet a 387,270 387,270 
4 SN EMUUUNEOR oo cisco s ciesov ses secon 750,000 295,980 1,045,980 
i ES Ee oe ee 300,000 ee 00,000 

; ee eee eee er eee 100,000 ipetess 100,000 es 

: International Magazine Company ..........-+-- 275,000 iia 275,000 _N 

EET OE OAT ty tee oe ae 459,690 459,690 New 

I ae i hia a'g oso 6s otele a oGiv Sa elowis © neerewe 458,200 458,200 N 

Andrew Jergens Company ... 150,000 777,875 927,875 Publ 

Johns-Manville Company 200,000 eee 200,000 ] 

| SS eee + nmeconge- 288,900 Bas 900 amot 

Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company ...... - 100,000 caaecaes 100,000 appr 

Lambert Pharmacal Company ..............++. 150,000 769,039 919,039 Cork 

FR RN obi si506 53000646 Verse ees abosge ‘ be 504,410 594,410 Com 

Lever Brothers Company ...........cccceseess soccore 1,839,350 1,339,350 Hup 

Lag, Metre © BABY 6 vnc ccccccccvcccccccses Se ee: 335,100 335,100 Fin 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company ............ 1,500,000 cece 1,500,000 hg 

JT., 
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In In 
Newspapers Magazines 
(See Note 1) (See Note 2) Total 
500,000 ain hoes 500,000 
510,000 510,000 
325,500 


Literary Digest 
Macfadden Publications 
Maxwell Motor Corporation 


Maytag Company 
McCall’s Magazine 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


C. F, Mueller Company 


National Biscuit Company 
National Carbon Company 


New York Central Lines 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 
Northern Pacific Railway Company 
tOakland Motor Car Company 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 
Packard Motor Car Co 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 


Palmolive Company 
Parker Pen Company 
Pepsodent Company 
Phenix Cheese Company 


Phoenix Hosiery Company 


Pompeian Laboratories 
Pond’s Extract Company 


Portland Cement Association 


*Postum Cereal Company 


*Procter & Gamble Company 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co. 
Quaker Oats Company 
Radio Corp. of America 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Royal Baking Powder Company 


Royal a Company 
ea 


Salada Company 


W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Shell Oil Company, (Los Angeles) 


Shredded 
Simmons Company 
W. & J. Sloane 


eat Company 


Alfred H. Smith Co. (Djer-Kiss) 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company 


E. R. Squibb & Son 


Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Company of New York 


A. Stein & Company 


a 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Association 


Swift & Company 
*Texas Co. 


Union Oil Company (Los Angeles) 


Union Pacific System 


United States Rubber Company .. 


*Vacuum Oil Company 
Valentine & Company 
Vick Chemical Company 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Washburn-Crosby_ Co. 
R. L. Watkins Co. 
The Western Company 


Williamson Candy Company 


Willys-Overland Co. 
*Wm. Wrigley, Jr., 
Zonite Products Co. 


Company 


385,575 
354,425 
785,270 
561,303 
382,250 
445,100 
1,274,830 


1,409,050 


413,181 
532,580 
303,460 


280.776 
278,460 


311,505 

518,050 
763.960 
395,500 


309.410 
752,000 
595,500 


1,184,310 
279:250 
335,452 
859.850 
282,870 


1,250,000 
282,870 





PP USCARC COSC oS ereceeeeseee $43,530,000 $38,854,747 $82,384,747 


Note One: Estimates compiled by the Bureau of Advertising of the American 


Newspaper Publishers Association. 
From a statistical 


ote Two: 
Publishing Company. 


For names indicated in this manner, 


amount of the original advertising appropriations. 


appropriations made by the companies thus indicated to be 
Cork Company, $3,000. Borden Sales Company, Inc. 

Company, $4,264. Clicquot 
$100.68. 


‘otor Corporation, 


Club Company, $10,000. 
taisventions! Silver Company, $10,000. 
Procter & Gamble Company, 


Hupp 
Fink, $5,000. Postum Cereal Company, $1,669.84. 


$11,543, Texas Company, $8,000. 


J a Company, 


32. 
Dealers’ advertising included in these newspaper figures. 


Vacuum Oil Company, $90,000. 


study of thirty magazines made by the Crowell 
Pernters’ InK has on its records the 


The records show the first 
as follows: Armstrong 


Wm. Wrigley, 
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Fada Forms Subsidiary to 
Promote Canadian Distribution 

F. A. D. Andrea, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of Fada radio equipment, 
has organized a Canadian subsidiary for 
the manufacture and distribution of its 
products in Canada. The headquarters 
of the new company, which will be 
known as Fada Radio Ltd. of Canada, 
will be located at Toronto. Plans for 
its organization were recently completed 
by F. A. D. Andrea, president and R. 
M. Klein, general manager. The Fada 
company has also increased its distri- 
bution facilities by the addition of a 
plant and sales office at Chicago and 
three warehouses and a sales office on 
the Pacific coast. 


Death of E. H. Rounds 


Edward Hurd _ Rounds, assistant 
treasurer of the Pierce-Arrow Motor 
Car Company, died recently at Buf- 
falo. Mr. Rounds joined the company 
twenty-five years ago. Previous to his 
appointment as assistant treasurer, he 
had been advertising manager for a 
number of years. 


C. W. Beaver Leaves Yale & 


Towne 
Charles W. Beaver has resigned as 
general sales manager of the Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company, Stam- 
ford, Conn. He had been with the 
company for nearly twenty-five years. 
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C. Brandes, Inc., Moves to 

Newark 
C. Brandes, Inc., New. York, radio 
equipment has moved its factory and 
executive offices to Newark, N. J. 
The sales and advertising departments, 
as well as the office of vice-president 
M. C. Rypinski, will remain in New 
York. 


Kimball Mogensen Transfers 
F. L. Sparks 


F. L. Sparks, who has been with the 
Los Angeles office of the Kimball- 
Mogensen Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, has been transferred to the 
San Francisco office. 


General Automotive Corpora- 
tion Changes Name 


The General Automotive Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of Monogram 
radiator caps and other automotive 
products, has become The _ Kingsley- 
Miller Company. 


E. V. Lowry Joins 
W. V. Mackay 


E. V. Lowry, formerly production 
manager of the _ Botsford-Constantine 
Company, advertising agency at Port- 
land and Seattle, has joined W. V. 
Mackay, Seattle, in a similar capacity. 








Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 


Brockton shoes 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6/4 cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 











ADVERTISING 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—Lumsden Bldg. 


LiMiTED. 
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ThumbsUp Thumbs Down 


Opens the Bottle Closes the Bottle 


Just a touch of the Click, click, that’s all. 
thumb and the bottle is The bottle is sealed as 
opened. No tugging tightly and as perfectly 
with corkscrews, no as when it left your 
crumbling corks, no factory. 

bottle opener. 

















Particularly we call your 
attention to the fact that 
we manufacture a complete 
line of capping machines for 
applying KORK-N-SEAL 
up to 100 per minute. 













Williams Sealing 5, yen: merely raise the lever 







. and pach with thumb. 
Corporation To a eae cag bt 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS or can and push lever 








Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 











A man 
of thirty-one 


now earning $9,000 


wants to make his first change in 
over five years. 


Ten years ago he financed, built 
and operated a_ successful busi- 
ness of his own. 


In the past eight years, some two 
hundred advertisers have paid 
millions of dollars to publish 
what he wrote for them. 


While he has functioned pri- 
marily by writing, he knows every 
detail of producing advertising, 
has been responsible for the com- 
plete strategy and plan of several 
campaigns, and has _ cooperated 
helpfully with some of the best 
known layout men in the adver- 
tising business. 


Naturally, his experience includes 
advertising in all types of publi- 
cations for all kinds of products. 
In addition to space advertising, 
he has had unusual opportunities 
to learn the power of direct mail 
advertising. 


He is a _ law-trained university 
graduate, who has a good com- 
mand of both words and “styles” 
in writing. 

He is now with an advertising 
agency, but does not believe in 
bringing any accounts with him, 
nor in taking any away. 


Perhaps his next connection will 
be with a larger agency in plan 
and writing work; perhaps it will 
be with a smaller agency as head 
of the copy department (he has 
had some success in_ training 
others); perhaps it will be with 
a high grade manufacturer who 
wants more than the average ad- 
vertising manager. 


He invites correspondence from 
all three. 


Please address Box “V,” 170, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Automotive Parts Sales 
Gaining 

A survey of the automotive parts 
and accessory business, conducted by 
the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association, shows a_ steady 
gain throughout the first quarter of 
1925 in the wholesale value of ship- 
ments to customers, the advance for 
March being 32 per cent over January. 
February sales were -about the same 
as January. 

A 38 per cent advance is shown for 
March over January in unit parts 
and accessory business done with car 
and truck manufacturers. A 59 per 
cent advance for March over January 
is .shown in ies b with 
the trade. Service or repair shop ma 
chinery and tools showed a gain of 
62 percent for the same period. Re- 
+ semen parts sales dropped off in 
ebruary, and in March were 5 per 
c nt lower than the January figures. 








New Advertising Business at 
Fort Worth 


Charles C. Johnson, Jr., formerly 
manager of the art and copy department 
of the Fort Worth, Tex., Record, has 
started an advertising service under his 
own name at Fort Worth. He will di 
rect the accounts of the Williamson 
Dickie Manufacturing Company, maker 
of Don play suits and Dickie’s Best work 
clothes, and of the Universal Mills, 
= of Superior stock and poultry 
eeds. 





Candy Account for Boston 
Agency 

The Euclid Candy Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturer of Love Nest 
candy, has appointed the Harry M. 
Frost Company, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used. 

Regarding the advertising plans of 
the company, Mr. Riggs informs Print- 
ERS’ Ink that increased sales and adver- 
tising support will be given the product 
in season. 





Report of International 
General Electric 


a... International General Electric 

mpany, New York, reports net sales 

D2, 590,108 for the year ended De- 

Sal er 31, 1924, against $22,371,526 

in the previous year. The net income 

is given as $2,474,845, against $2,- 
469,463 in 1923. 


R. W. Wadman, Manager, 
“Oil Engine Power” 


Rex W. Wadman has been appointed 
manager of Oil Engine Power, Chicago. 
He previously was advertising manager 
of Motorship and Oil Engine Power. 
In his new position he will confine his 
activities to the latter publication. 
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The 
Central Office 


The main office of the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter at 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, is continually 
requested by mill agents, managers, superintendents 
and heads of departments to hire men for them or 
recommend men to them or to keep these men them- 
selves in mind for advancement in the textile industry. 
These men come to us for advice regarding manufac- 
turing processes, merchandising and financing prob- 
lems, etc. 


In the textile industry, the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter is looked upon as the strongest in- 
fluence. It is the one textile trade paper that is regu- 
larly consulted by the industry in general. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter has more 
actual subscribers in the textile industry of New Eng- 
land than any other two papers combined and about 
as many subscribers among the responsible purchas- 
ing heads in the New England and Southern textile 
states as any three textile papers combined. The 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter is the one textile 
paper that has the confidence of the entire industry. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter is the 
only textile trade paper that doesn't give premiums 
to secure circulation. 


Standard 7 x 10 Page Charter Member A. B. C. Established 1887 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 


Recognized Organ of the Textile Manufacturing Industries of America 
The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the United States 
* Largest Circulation of any Textile Publication in United States 


530 Atlantic Avenue 518 Johnston Bldg. 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. 
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One of the First Four 


Automotive Journals of the Country 
In Advertising Volume Per Issue. 


In Four Short Years 





UCH has been the remarkable achievement of 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE DEALER since it 
was founded in January, 1921. April advertising shows a 
20% gain over April last year. 
This development has been the result of an ever-increasing 
appreciation of the value of a journal 100% devoted to the 
prosperous automotive trade of the 15 Southern states— 
and a most complete service in building profitable Southern 
distribution and sales. 


8 out of 10 


In percentage of increase in car registrations in 1924, as 
compared with the previous year, eight Southern states 
were among the first ten of the country. Each month this 
year the sales of the Southern jobbers, dealers and service 
stations are showing a substantial increase over the cor- 
responding months a year ago. It is going to — 
great automotive year in the South. SIS VS 


Full information on request. 
It will interest you. 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE. DEALER 
_ Published by W. R: C. SmirH PusiisuHine Co. 
GRANT BUILDING . ATLANTA, GA. 
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A Stock 
Solution for Everyday 
Questions 





Manufacturers Searching for An- 
swers to Retailers’ Inquiries May 
Find That Certain Other Re- 
tailers Can Supply the Best In- 
formation — How to Get Such 
Material. 





NracaRaA Watt Parer Company 
Nracara FALtts, Z 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In attempting to improve selling 
methods and introduce advertising to the 
retailers of our industry, we have often 
been confronted with this question by 
the dealer, “What percentage of my 
gross sales should I use for advertis- 
ing?” In other words, what proportion 
of his sales can a dealer afford to put 
into advertising and publicity? 

We, like the majority of manufac- 
turers, have a definite advertising ap- 
propriation based on our volume of sales 
for the year. But we are at a loss to 
know how to advise the dealer—the 
same percentage and program are not 
applicable to both dealer and manufac- 
turer. 

One of. the goals we are striving for, 
is a longer selling season for the re- 
tailer. At. present practically all the 
retail business is crammed into three 
spring. months and is consequently re- 
stricted in growth due to lack of labor 
and time under the “peak’? demand. We 
therefore must educate the public to the 
practice of decorating earlier in the 
spring, later in the summer, and also 
develop a fall season. Fall is really the 
logical time to paper as you live indoors 
practically all winter and that is the 
time your walls should be bright, fresh 
and inviting. 

As you know, this sort of educa- 
tional, or habit-forming advertising is 
a “long pull’ and must be done force- 
fully and well. How can we get a small 
dealer with little capital to impress his 
community on this point? It must 
done and be done soon—otherwise the 
small-town dealer will die under the 
stiff competition of the mail order 
houses. 

Can you give us any advice of ex- 
periences that we can carry to the 
dealer and say: ‘“‘Here are the ex- 
periences of other dealers who have used 
advertising successfully—you can safely 
spend so much to tell your community 
your ‘story?” 

We have a plan of co-operation— 
offering the dealer direct-mail helps and 
newspaper advertising of which we stand 
a portion of the expense and it works 
fine ‘except we cannot advise the dealer 
how much to spend. 

-NiaGara._ Watt Parzr Company 
: Ex.is: T. Morris 
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HIS is an interesting inquiry. 
The questions are important 
and are about problems that are 
likely to be bothering manufac- 
turers in other lines. 

Usually we are suspicious of 
cure-all remedies, as all problems 
generally have peculiarities of their 
own and require specific handling. 
To this particular inquiry, how- 
ever, we are going to give a stock 
answer. The same answer can be 
applied to any questions in any way 
similar to those asked by the 
Niagara Wall Paper Company. 

Here’s the answer: Some of 
your dealers, no matter what your 
line, are successfully handling 
every problem or question or dif- 
ficulty that may be harassing the 
majority of your dealers. The 
thing for the manufacturer to do, 
therefore, is to find out how these 
enterprising dealers are meeting 
specific problems in their business 
and then to pass this information 
on to all dealers. 

Take, for instance, the matter of 
the retail advertising appropria- 
tion. It would be of little benefit 
for the wall paper dealer to know 
what percentage of his sales the 
grocer, the hardware dealer or the 
druggist appropriates for advertis- 
ing. Neither would it help him 
much to learn what percentage is 
appropriated for advertising by 
wall paper dealers in larger or 
smaller cities or who are up against 
entirely different conditions. What 
he wants to know is what some 
dealer in the same business, in a 
similar locality, and operating 
under similar conditions, is doing. 
Somewhere there is such a 
dealer who is making a success of 
his business. A description of his 
methods should be passed on to 
other dealers who are not so 
successful. 

The same thing applies to 
lengthening tlie wall paper season. 
Surely there must many mer- 
chants in this business who have 
been able to stretch out the period 
of sales. Telling how they have 
done it would be helpful to all 
others in the business. 

There isn’t anything new about 
this suggestion. It is essentially 
the basic idea of the sales pro- 
motion methods of such well- 
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COPY MAN 
WANTED 


Splendid Opportunity to 
Connect With Grow- 
ing Agency 


We are ideally situated in the hub 
of a section rich in business. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
the past—and from present indications 
our opportunities are still greater. 

We are in need of a writer of ex- 
perience—preferably with agency back- 
ground. He should know the “why” 
of advertising plus the ability to 





layout ability will stand him in good 
stead. He must be able to write on a 
variety of subjects—and furnish ma- 
terial to back up his claims. 


a splendid opportunity to grow with 
us, you are, in age, ar 

twenty-five or thirty and willing to 
start at a moderate salary with the 
understanding that your efforts will 
be properly recognized, write us fully, 
outlining your experience and name 
the figure at which you would start. 


TAUBER ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, INC. 
925 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 























Copy and 
Plan Director 


@ 10 years’ experience. 


@ Rapid producer of 
resultful copy. 


g Sound plan and mer- 
chandising man. 


g Thorough knowledge 
of art, plate, printing 
and space buying and 
all phases of produc- 
tion. 

Q@ Thirty years old, 
married; two children; 
highest references from 
past and present em- 
ployers. 


Inquire C. P. D. 
Box 26, c/o Printers’ Ink 
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known advertisers as Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, National Lead Com- 
pany, Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Kelvinator Sales 
Corporation, Berry Brothers, Na- 
tional Carbon Company, Cannon 
Mills, Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and many others. The trade 
promotion advertising and other 
literature of these concerns is al- 
ways filled with “success stories.” 
The name of the dealer, his ad- 
dress and a full description of his 
accomplishments are always given. 
Every manufacturer should al- 
ways be collecting data of this 
kind. The information is not easy 
to get, however. Salesmen should 
be instructed to keep their eyes 
peeled for success stories. As a 
rule, though, salesmen are not 
good reporters. But usually they 
have a news sense. If they are 
encouraged to send in leads, the 
home office can follow them up 
and get the details from other 
sources. We know of one manu- 
facturer who hired a trained inves- 
tigator to go after these stories. 
He.spent nearly two years in the 
field. The trouble with a system 
of this kind, however, is that so 
much information is obtained that 
most of it is out of date before 
it can be used. The best system 
is to follow up the leads as they 
are obtained. In this way, a fresh 
stream of information is steadily 
coming in to the advertising de- 
partment—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Boston Gear Advances Frank 
Burgess 
Frank Burgess, for many years gen- 
eral manager of the Boston Gear 
Works, Inc., Norfolk Downs, Mass., 
has been elected president. He _ will 
continue as general manager. 





Ingersoll-Rand Income 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, New 
York, mining and contracting machinery, 
reports a net income of $4,454,623 for 
1924 after all expenses, Federal taxes 
and preferred dividend requirements. 
This compares with $5,971,137 in 1923 





Miss Vera Dooner has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Barnet Leather 
Company, Inc., New York. Miss Dooner 
for several years has been with the ad- 
vertising department of Stern Brothers, 
New York department store. 





M ay 
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“To Every People 
According to its Language’: 
=—_ 
Ss One of Our New GG 

Clients Expresses 











An Opinion— 


ON completing the first 
year’s service in han- 
dling the foreign lan- 
guage advertising for 
one of the greatest busi- 
ness enterprises in the 
United States, we asked 
the advertising manager 
to tell us what he 
thought of our service. 


“All we can say is that we 
sincerely regret that we 
didn’t tie up with you long 
before. It would have 
saved us a great deal of 
time and a great many 
heartaches.” 


Intimate knowledge of 
the foreign language 
newspapers and the mar- 
kets they reach, gained 
through many years of 


painstaking work in this 
field, has equipped us 
with a talent for solving 
the many problems that 
beset the advertiser and 
advertising agent desir- 
ing to sell to the millions 
of foreign born in the 
United States. 


Many of the leading 
American manufacturers 
are being served through 
our organization, in co- 
operation with their ad- 
vertising agencies. Their 
continued use of our ser- 
vice year after year is 
the most eloquent testi- 
monial of its merit. 


May we help you solve 


your foreign language 
advertising problems? 


HE Winer Special [pncy 





LEADING AMERICAN POREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


154 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Teaching 
Business to Professional 
Men 





St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
Recognizes That Apothecary 
Shops Have Become Something 
More — Will Teach Business 
Practice as Well as Compound- 
ing of Drugs 





HERE may be news for every 

manufacturer and jobber of 
products that are sold through 
drug stores in certain changes in 
its curriculum that are now being 
considered by the St. Louis Col- 
lege of Pharmacy. That institu- 
tion is giving thought to a pro- 
posal that it turn out graduates 
who are merchants as well as 
technical pharmacists. 

A manufacturing chemist and 
jobber of drugs, Carl F. G. Meyer, 
president of the Meyer Brothers 
Drug Company, has done much to 
show the St. Louis college the 
desirability and need of undertak- 
ing such a task. 
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From intimate contact with re- 
tail druggists Mr. Meyer knows 
that the curricula of colleges of 
pharmacy have in no sense kept 
pace with the development of the 
modern drug store from the old- 
fashioned apothecary into the 
modern general merchandise store. 
As Mr. Meyer sees the situation 
the druggist must be taught how 
to be a smart merchant as well as 
a skilled pharmacist. 

“In the larger cities,” according 
to Mr. Meyer, “two kinds of drug 
stores have been developed: One 
is strictly ethical. It is devoted 
to the filling of prescriptions. It 
deals only in medicinal products. 
The other type is a general mer- 
chandise store. It is in compe- 
tition with other kinds of retail 
stores. It generally has a lunch 
counter or soda fountain and a 
cigar stand. And in addition to 
filling prescriptions and selling 
medicines it sells candies, notions 
and sundries of all kinds. 

“Neither of these two types of 
druggists of today finds it neces- 
sary to manufacture his extracts, 
elixirs, etc. These are produced 























Our present advertising manager con- 
templates going into business for him- 
self. We are looking for a man with 
unusual experience to replace him. 
He must be a man of proven ability 
—one who knows advertising and one 
who knows the motor car business. 
To such a man we can offer a very 
unusual opportunity. Write experi- 
ence, qualifications and salary re- 
quirements to J. E. Fields, Vice 
President in Charge of Sales, Maxwell- 
Chrysler, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Seems Incredible 
Mr. Smith ! 


“We want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for calling your medium to our attention, 
as:it has proved to be an important part of our 
success in the advertising field. Four years ago 
when you persuaded me to take some space in 
the Magazine of Wall Street, I did so, with a 
great deal of reluctance. Were it not for the 
fact that you believed enough in advertising 
yourself to purchase our calendars with your 
imprint on, you could never have sold us. 

The first four insertions brought us inqui- 
ries from worthwhile concerns all over the 
United States. In fact, our first year’s business 
from your magazine could have amounted to 
$150,000.00 were we in a position to fill the 
orders. On the samples submitted, we closed 
in actual business over. $25,000 worth of or- 
ders from concerns in Washington, California, 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Colorado, 
Kentucky and Wisconsin. These orders 
ranged from $250.00 to $5,000.00. 

We have never inserted an advertisement in 
your publication that hasn’t brought us good 
results, and, were we in a position to fill the 
orders, would run every issue with you.” 


—Just written to us by 
G. W. SMITH, President 
Telefo-Desk Pad Co., Chicago, Iil. 


100% BUYING POWER IN 


MAGAZINE 
WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. C. 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Western Industrial Representatives 


A. G. CRANE ASSOCIATES 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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cA message to the European and American delegates attend- 
ing the 21st Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World held at Houston, Texas, Mav oth-1 4th, 1925 


<s 


THE TWO SYMBOLS OF SERVICE 

which have been outstanding during the past 

decade in the advancement of high ideals in the 

publishing and advertising world are those of 

the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


The mottoes of these two asso- 
ciations, indelibly and irrevoca- 
bly imprinted on their banners 
are ‘Truth in Advertising’’ 
and ‘Truth in Circulation,’’ 
and they havegone hand in hand. ° 

Their combined influence 
has not only coveredthe North 
American Continent but is ex- 
tending steadily throughout the 
entire civilized world and is 
encircling the globe. 

Clubs affiliated with the A. 
A.C. of W. have been estab- 
lished in many lands, A. B.C. 
Associations have been organ- 
ized or are in the process of 
formation in several European 
and other countries. Inneither 
association is there a trace of 
selfish interest. We are giving 
to the world the benefit of our 
experience in the attainment of 


«*Truth in Advertising’? and 
«<Truth in Circulation.”’ 

All we hope is that eventu- 
ally there shall be established a 
world-wide federation of pub- 
lishing and advertising interests 
under this banner of ¢¢Truth” 
that will not only be merely of 
commercial benefit, but will in 
the final analysis have a bene- 
ficial effect upon the welfare 
of the citizenship of the world 
at large. 

The Houston Convention 
—made possible by the confi- 
dence of those participating in 
the London Convention—will 
no doubt send back to our 
friends across the seas a ringing 
assurance of co-operation in the 
attainment of this highideal. In 
this the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations will bein hearty accord. 


THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


O. C. Harn, President 


Stanley Clague, Managing Director 


May 7, 1925 
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for the druggist in large volume 
by pharmaceutical houses and sold 
io him at a lower cost and of a 
more uniform quality than the 
druggist himself could produce 
them.” 

Mr. Meyer emphasized the fact 
that the second type of drug store 
is so much in the majority today 
that its requirements — a better 
understanding of merchandising, 
advertising, salesmanship and ac- 
counting—can no longer be over- 
looked by colleges of pharmacy. 

A study of retail drug stores, 
made by the Bureau of Business 
Research of Harvard University, 
supports in figures all that Mr. 
Meyer has said regarding the 
changes that time has made on 
the nature and character of the 
drug store as a retail institution. 
This particular Harvard study is 
especially illuminating in the man- 
ner in which it classifies by per- 
centages the sales of the average 
drug store. It gave the follow- 
ing information on the relative 
sales importance of different types 
of products to the retail druggist: 

Prescriptions, 10 per cent; pro- 
prietary medicines, 22 per cent; 
toilet articles, 10 per cent; rubber 
goods 3 per cent; candy, 5 per 
cent; cigars and tobacco, 8 per 
cent; soda fountain, 14 per cent; 
other goods 28 per cent. 

That there isa real need for 
educational facilities that will 
make the druggist a merchant 
cannot be questioned. How 
properly to provide those facilities 
is the next question. The St. 
Louis College of Pharmacy 
has called in selected groups of 
men who are experts in various 
branches of science and business 
that can contribute to the require- 
ments of the modern drug store. 
From the information such men 
have given a tentative curricu- 
lum has been developed. In 
general it calls for a_ scientific 
course in pharmacy; a course on 
laws important to the retail drug- 
gist; a course on financing, and a 
course on merchandising. This 
tentative merchandising course 
would deal with subjects such as 
prescription pricing; stock rec- 
ords; inventory; discounts and 
datings; store arrangement; sales- 
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WANTED — 


A Man Who Can Develop into 
the position of Advertising 
Manager of Progressive Pub- 
lishing House. 

A well-known firm pub- 
lishing several leading Na- 
tional magazines has open- 
ing for an experienced ad- 
vertising man, 

His present duties will 
be to direct and supervise 
the details and promotion 
work of the advertising de- 
partment, direct the sales- 
men and build up lineage, 
working under the direction 
of the present advertising 
manager until he has dem- 
onstrated his abili to 
handle the department 


alone. 
The man ad want must 
have initiati executive 


ability and fonty of ambi- 
tion. One who is willing to 
start at a reasonable figure 
until he has demonstrated 
his worth preferred. 

Apply by letter, giving 
past experience and salary 
desired, 

Address ‘“T,’”’ Box 28, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








—— Wanted 





Copy and Idea Man 
With Magazine 
Experience 


A N outstanding magazine pub- 
lishing house requires in its 
promotion department a quick- 
working young man able to 
create productive copy and lay- 
outs for its subscription and 
newsstand departments. The 
work covers a wide range— 
letters, posters, newspaper ad- 
vertisements, press stories, etc. 
The man we choose must convince 
us by reference and specimens— 


{. That he has had experience in 
originating such material in 
the promotion department of a 
magazine, newspaper, or book 
publishing house. 

2. That he is resourceful and 
alert, that he has a flair for 
copy and layouts and will 
fully measure up to his large 
opportunity. 

Address ‘‘Y.,”” Box 173, Printers’ Ink. 


Sitio 020% 2 























Be 


“Wancore 
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Eastern 
Representation 


Associates who combine 
successful experience sell- 
ing advertising in class and 
technical magazines in wide 
variety of fields, will shortly 
open office for the repre- 
sentation of magazines of 
this type in New York City 
and vicinity on a commis- 
sion basis only. The back- 
ground of this group covers 
executive experience in all 
the major phases of class 
and technical publishing 
field; editorial, circulation, 
business management, sell- 


ing. 
Address “U,” Box 29, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED — Direct-mail ad- 
vertising copywriter who is a 
natural salesman, having a thor- 
ough knowledge of general mer- 
chandise lines and manufactured 
specialties—able to put his argu- 
ments on paper in the shape of 
forceful sales copy and com- 
pelling headlines. This is a 
man’s-size job with a large Chi- 
cago mercantile institution doing 
a nation-wide business. A very 
unusual opportunity for an am- 
bitious man between 30 and 35 
years of age with the proper ex- 
perience, initiative and person- 
ality. In reply state full par- 
ticulars — age, experience, na- 
tionality and salary. Strictly 
confidential. 


Address ‘“‘Z,’”’ Box 174, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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manship; analysis of markets; ad- 
vertising, show card writing; win- 
dow trimming; counter display; 
turnover; cost of doing business 
and mark-up based on selling 
price. 

Before taking any action on 
this tentative curriculum the 
trustees of the college decided to 
avail themselves of a practical 
suggestion offered by Mr. Meyer: 
The employment of a man known 
and respected in the retail drug 
trade to make a survey of the 
question: among retail druggists 
to find out exactly what qualifica- 
tions the druggist requires in a 
graduate of a college of phar- 
macy. The expense of the sur- 
vey is being borne by Mr. Meyer. 
When it is completed the trustees 
of the college will make their de- 
cision. 

In Mr. Meyer’s opinion if this 
experiment in combining a com- 
mercial education with technica! 
training is carried through it will 
hold much interest for business 
men in lines of endeavor other 
than the drug industry. ‘What 
applies to a college of pharmacy,” 
he says, “applies to other institu- 
tions of learning such as schools 
of dentistry, medicine and perhaps 
even law, and most certainly, it 
applies as well to the general edu- 
cational scheme of our universi- 
ties.” In other words, Mr. Meyer 
is asking “Why teach a man a 
profession or a business and 
neglect to show him how to mar- 
ket the information or skill he has 
acquired ?” 


Report of Willys-Overland 


The report of The Willys-Overland 
Company, Toledo, for 1924, shows a net 
profit from operations of $2,086,645, 
against $13,034,032 in 1923. Good-will. 
patents, etc., are carried on the com- 
pany’s hooks at $1.00. 








Now The Browning Crane 


Company 
The penwning Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturers of locomotive cranes, has 
changed its name to The Browning 
Crane Company. 


Joins H. Charles Sieck 
Evangeline Aldrich has joined the 
staff of H. Charles Sieck, Los Angeles. 
advertising agent. Miss Aldrich was 
formerly with the Los Angeles Times. 
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Insure it / 


OR just a few cents you can give yourself 
North America Parcel Post Insurance 
protection. 


Wrap a coupon with every package and you 
are insured against its loss, damage or destruc- 
tion in the mails. 


Mail the attached memorandum for informa- 
tion and rates. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 








Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W 57 


PE i dinncwdcdee sep ewes tes Met abattwiiddéaewn 
NE. 55.6400 ne tee dea eee a ant a dacedanaasl 


CEN os sna ssn saduseseaeese as ps farsinns cats 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 


en ee 
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Under the head- 
Advertising it& “Now, That 
Prosperity Is 

Wins Again § with the Farmer 
Again” in the September 18, 1924, 
issue of Printers’ INK, it was 
stated that the farmer was not 
going to be rushed off his feet by 
emergency advertising but that he 
was going to buy sensibly and 
conservatively. 

This prediction has been more 
than borne out by subsequent de- 
velopments. Instead of buying 
lavishly, as some manufacturers 
believed he would, the farmer ap- 
parently is spending his increased 
income to lay the foundation for 
greater agricultural prosperity. He 
is paying his debts. He is buying 
farm equipment, as is instanced by 


Consistent 
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the great increase in prosperity 
among implement manufacturers. 
A Wisconsin concern tells Print- 
ERs’ INK it has sold its entire 
year’s output of tractors. 

“I have heard it stated,” says 
Theodore F. Merseles, president 
of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, “that farmers are using 
their increased income chiefly to 
buy luxuries and that as a result 
the ultimate gain to agriculture 
will not be as great as had been 
expected. Our records success- 
fully contradict this belief. A re- 
port of sales by classes of items 
shows that our farmers are in- 
vesting their increased income in 
fences, stoves, building material, 
cream separators, gasoline engines 
and similar essentials. They are 
not spending an unwise propor- 
tion of their present income for 
luxuries, but are using it to make 
their homes more comfortable and 
their farms more productive.” 

We are bringing up these things 
here, not as a means of showing 
that the rather emphatic statements 
in the above-mentioned article are 
now vindicated but to impress the 
advertising lesson thus brought 
out. 

The farmer, being by nature and 
practice a discriminating buyer, 
favors the merchandise that he 
knows most about. He is buying 
now goods that have been con- 
sistently advertised to him over a 
considerable period of time, and 
not the goods that were spasmodi- 
cally brought to his attention last 
fall when it appeared that his for- 
tunes were on the mend. The 
great increase in retail mail-order 
business is in itself ample evi- 
dence of this fact. Through 
force of necessity, there being no 
other method to sell, the mail- 
order houses have kept a con- 
tinuous stream of direct-mail and 
farm-paper advertising going to 
the farmer. He did not buy because 
he did not have the money to pay. 
But when he did have the money 
he bought from the people who 
have been advertising to him all 
along. . 

It is exactly on the same prin- 
ciple that the consistent and sufh- 
cient advertisers in farm papers 
are now reaping the benefits of 
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their wise policy. They did not 
come forward with quickly con- 
ceived quarter-page advertise- 
ments in an effort to dip up a part 
of the buying stream as it flowed 
by. They realized that merchan- 
dising reputations are not built in 
a day and that it is upon these 
reputations that the farmer buys 
his goods. 

There never was a greater dem- 
onstration of the soundness and 
value of long pull advertising. 
Manufacturers who, influenced by 
the farmer’s comeback, have gone 
into farm papers without any well- 
defined objectives and who are 
seeking to make their advertis- 
ing merely the creature of the 
moment would do well to ponder 
carefully upon these things. 


One of the clev- 
erest — 
tions of a disad- 
a Sales Op- vantage that the 

portunity advertising world 
has witnessed is the current cam- 
paign on Oh Henry!, the candy 
bar. 

During the few years that this 
bar has been on the market it has 
made astonishing progress. In the 
confectionery industry, the suc- 
cess of this piece is regarded as 
nothing short of sensational. Sev- 
eral promising confectionery prod- 
ucts are brought out each year, 
but for lack of aggressive sales 
and advertising promotion most 
of them drop by the wayside be- 
fore many moons have run their 
course. 

From the first, however, the 
Williamson Candy Company has 
backed Oh Henry! with a maxi- 
mum of intelligent selling effort. 
But despite its success, the com- 
pany met with one decided ob- 
jection. The bar was too big 
and too “chewy” to permit of 
easy eating. 

We say that this was an ob- 
jection. Tt really was not an ob- 
jection so far as the market for 
which the bar was originally in- 
tended is concerned. Children, 
young people engaged in sports, 
persons sunning themselves at 
the seashore, the hungry com- 
muter, the automobilist and all 
others who like candy in gener- 


Every Dis- 
advantage Is 
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ous, “chewy” hunks, found Oh 
Henry! to their liking. The ini- 
tial success of the product was 
achieved in catering to this vast 
market. 

Dainty eaters and persons with 
delicate appetities, however, do 
not like large pieces of candy. 
This eliminated a large segment 
of the candy-eating public. But 
a little more than a year ago, it 
was discovered that an 
Henry! bar could be sliced into 
eight pieces and these could be 
served as chocolates or bonbons. 

This opened a new field of im- 
mense potentialities for the com- 
pany. Immediately it started to 
promote its discovery. All of the 
current advertising plays up the 
“sliced” idea vigorously. The ad- 
vertising attempts to give Oh 
Henry! a social vogue. And it is 
succeeding. The company adver- 
tises that the public is eating 
nearly a million bars of this 
candy daily. 

Before the discovery, Oh 
Henry! was bought largely one 
bar at a time. Now, the company 
is suggesting that customers 
phone their dealers and order sev- 
eral bars and keep a supply in 
the pantry ready for any occa- 
sion. Retailers inform us _ that 
people are doing this very thing. 

What a splendid example of 
how ready the public is to re- 
spond to suggestions made 
through advertising! 


There appears 
Canada Dry, csewhere in this 


for Example issue an article 
entitled “How We Sell Dealers 
Who Are Overloaded with Other 
Goods,” by P. M. Boggs, vice- 
president and sales manager of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incor- 
porated. 

A reading of this article leaves 
the feeling that there is a story 
behind it. It is apparent that the 
incidents cited could not have 
transpired if Mr. Boggs had the 
usual conception of what a sales- 
man should do—namely, “get the 
order, never mind how, but get it.” 

His plan, first of all, is to turn 
salesmen into retail merchandisers 
or to get salesmen who know the 
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problems of the retailer and how 
to meet them. And just as im- 
portant as the first step in this 
plan is the second step. That step 
is to keep the salesman abreast of 
all new developments in the prob- 
lems the retailer has to meet in 
selling to the consumer. 

All of this means that his sales- 
men have to know much more than 
“ginger ale.” They must know all 
that they possibly can learn about 
practical merchandising in all re- 
tail fields. The sales manager out 
to set up a record on sales volume 
in a hurry will probably say, 
“That idea is probably sound, but 
returne are too far in the future 
to warrant its adoption.” 

Because that is the usual silent 
objection many sales managers 
make to this enlightened sales 
policy as Mr. Boggs has followed 
it and because Canada Dry refutes 
that objection is one reason why 
we call attention to it here. Can- 
ada Dry’s sales success has been 
a tremendous one in a very short 
period of time. 

But there is yet another fact 
that interests us. This principle 
which Mr. Boggs has used so suc- 
cessfully in retail selling is the very 
idea on which Printers’ INK and 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY were 
founded. It is nothing more than 
the interchange of ideas between 
advertisers so that proved merchan- 
dising ideas readily may be trans- 
planted from one field to another 
and applied to the profit of the 
transplanter. The plan that Mr. 
Boggs follows is proof of the 
soundness of that idea. 





“T’m asked more 
Fool fool questions 

Questions every day than I 
ever dreamed existed, and you'll 
never guess from whom they 
come,” a hardware merchant said 
recently. “No doubt you assume 
it is my customers that I refer to. 
Well, it’s true enough that they 
fire plenty of nonsensical ques- 
tions at me. But it will surprise 
you to know that manufacturers 
ask me more fool questions daily 
than my customers ask in a week.” 

It developed that this retailer 
had reference to a certain type of 
direct-mail literature which seeks 
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to gain his interest by asking ques- 
tions that are supposed to get him 
to stop, look and read. The ma- 
jority of these questions are con- 
cerned with the subject of profit, 
and the dealer is asked in all sorts 
of ways whether he wants to make 
a profit. A very few, in fact, are 
very blunt about it. “Do you 
want to make a profit?” they ask. 
Others are a little more tactful. 
“Would you pass up a chance to 
make a good profit?” is a fair 
sample of this kind. 

“Of course I want to make a 
profit,” this dealer said. “What 
else am I in business for? And, 
of course, I’m interested in any 
proposition that holds out promise 
of a profit. But these ‘profit ques- 
tions’ have been flung at me with 
such persistent regularity and in 
such numbers that they surely at- 
tract my attention. But irritating 
a prospect, even though it does 
induce attention, does not lead to 
sales.” 

The question of profit is, be- 
yond argument, an effective intro- 
duction for a mailing piece. Un- 
fortunately, there is a tendency 
for these opening questions to fol- 
low a uniform style and even a 
uniform wording. When this ten- 
dency is not guarded against, a 
few of the dealers who receive the 
literature are likely to be irritated 
as was the merchant just quoted. 
Upon the others, no impression at 
all will be made. The quest‘on, 
under these circumstances, is 
somewhat of a double-edged tool. 
Be careful that it does not slip 
and mar an otherwise fine piece 
of work. 





Milwaukee and Chicago Indus- 
trial Advertisers Meet 


Forty-two members of the Engineet 
ing Advertisers Association of Chicago 
were entertained at a dinner April 30 
by the Milwaukee Industrial Advertisers 
Association. A. H. Oberndorfer, presi 
dent of the Milwaukee association, 
greeted the Chicago guests. Responses 
were made by Ezra W. Clark, presi- 
dent of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association of Chicago, and by Julius 
Holl, president of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. 

C. H. Hall, of the Burns-Hall Ad- 
vertising Agency, Milwaukee, ad- 


dressed the meeting on the subject of 


“Unusual Forms of Direct Advertising. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 
Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


‘“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 
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Number 141 of a series showing ef- 
fective coverage of national advertisers 


Expenditures in 1924 


Newspaper advertising 
$2,000,000° 


Magazine advertising 


$651,250" 


Ford Motor Company individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
EpseLt Forp President & Treasurer Yes Yes 
W. A. RYAN, General Sales Manager 
(Lincoln & Ford) 4 
A. R. BaARBIER, Highland Park Plant 2 d 
J. R. Davis, Sales Department ‘i No 
H. S. PritcHarp, Sales Mgr. (Ont. Canada) ‘i Yes 
B. R. Murr, Adv. Mgr. (Ont. Canada) “ i 
W. C. G. Hess, Adv. Div. (N. Y. C.) = o 
RussetL M. Buckiey, Asst. Mgr. (Phila. Lincoln Dept)” . Chicago: 2 
F. H. SHERMAN, Adv. Dept. (San Francisco) ’ No [jcro. M. Ke 


Franciseo: ! 
*Compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. @4- M. Tani 
**Compiled by the Crowell Publishing Company. 
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95 out of 100! 


Of the 100 national advertisers whose ex- 
penditures for newspaper advertising in 1924 
totalled $43,530,000,—95 are subscribers of 
record to the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


In these organizations PRINTERS’ INK or PRINTERS’ INK 
MonTHLY are read by: 


99 Major Executives—(Chairmen of the Board, 
Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, 
Treasurers, General Managers). 

84 Sales Executives—(Sales Managers, Asst. Sales 
Managers). 

81 District Sales Executives—(Branch Managers, 
District Sales Managers, Asst. Branch Managers, 
and Asst. District Sales Managers). 

117 Advertising Executives— (Advertising Man- 
agers, Asst. Advertising Managers, Sales Promo- 
tion Managers). 

209 Miscellaneous Readers—(Members of Sales 
and Adv. Depts., Purchasing Agents, Credit Man- 
agers, Traffic Managers, Research Managers, etc. ) 


On the opposite page is shown the individuals in the Ford 
Motor Company who are readers of Printers’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. A complete analysis of the 


‘PRINTERS’ INK coverage in the other 94 organizations 


will be shown on request. Address nearest office. 





PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago: Mlinois Merchants Bank Bldg, Gove CompTon, Manager. Atlanta: 704 Walton Blig., 
Gro, M. KoHN, Manager. St. Louis: Syndicate Trust Bldg., A. D. MOKINNBEY, Manager. San 
Franciseo: 564 Market Street, M. C. MOGENSEN, Manager. Canadian: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 


. Bi. M. Tanpy, Manager. London: 40-43 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C, 2, C. P. Russet, Managor. 























Advertising Club News 


First Base.in Advertising Can’t 
Be Stolen 


_ Stressing the necessity for hard work 
in business, particularly in the early 
stages of an advertising campaign, 
Frank L. Campbell, in a talk which 
he gave at a recent meeting of the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles, turned 
to baseball for a simile to illustrate 
the point he wished to emphasize. 

Mr. Campbell, who is general sales 
manager of the United States Chain & 
Forging Company, Pittsburgh, said: “‘A 
baseball player can frequently steal sec- 
ond base, occasionally third, and even 
at rare intervals, he can steal home, 
but he can’t steal first base. You can’t 
steal first base in baseball, and you 
can’t steal it in business. You must 
hit the ball before you can run.” 

* * * 


Dallas Advertising League 
Elections 


Alfonso Johnson has_ been _ elected 
president of the Dallas, Tex., Advertis- 
ing League, for the year beginning June 
1. Milt Pandres has been elected first 
vice-president; Frank George, second 
vice-president, and Roy Cawan, secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. Richard Brown, has 
been elected editor of “O.K.’d Copy”; 
Hugo Swan, vigilance director; R, C. 
Dyer, director-at-large; Herbert Stell- 
matcher and Joe Dawson, directors for 
two years, and Knox Armstrong, chair- 
man, study division. 


Alfonso Johnson Heads Dallas 
Club 


Alfonso Johnson of the Dallas, Tex., 
News, has been elected president of the 
Dallas Advertising League. Milton Pan- 
dres of Titche-Goettinger, was made 
first vice-president, Frank George of 
the Southwestern Paper Company, sec- 
ond vice-president and Ray Cowan of 
the Southwestern Printing Company, 
secretary-treasurer. These elections are 


effective in June. 
a * 


Heads Toledo Advertising 
Women 


Miss Julia Clark Coburn has been 
elected president _of the Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club, Toledo, Ohio. She is 
publicity director of The La & 
Koch Company, Toledo department 
store. Selma Baer Elgutter was elected 
vice-president; Blanche McCreery, sec- 
retary, and Margaret Mine, treastrer. 

x 


George S. Langland with 
Dayton Bureau 


Geor, e S. Langland has-been _ap- 
Pm manager of the Dayton, Ohio. 
etter Business Bureau which recently 


has been organized. He was for_five 
years with the Minneapolis Better Busi- 
ness Bureau in a similar capacity. 


New York Club Hears 
Don Francisco 


Don Francisco, co-manager of the 
Los Angeles office of Lord & Thomas, 
spoke at a meeting of the New York 
Advertising Club on May 4. The meet. 
ing was held under the auspices of the 
club’s| Marketing and Distribution 
Council. 

Mr. Francisco was for several years 
advertising manager of the California 
Fruit Growers - 
change. He there- 
fore. devoted . his 
address to a sketch 
of history of the 
Exchange and to a 
recital of its many 
merchandising and 
advertising achieve- 
ments. Mr. Francis- 
co showed that since 
the Exchange 
started to advertise 
many years ago, ad- 
vertising and mer- 
chandising has en- 
abled the organiza- 
tion to overcome 
every marketing 
problem that has so 
far presented itself. It is selling its 
output at a total cost of 2% per cent, 
which he said, is probably a lower sales 
cost than has been attained by any other 
large concern. 

He said that for many years the 
problem of the country was to get 
farmers to raise two blades of grass 
where only one grew before. The pro) 
lem, now, however, is to market that 
extra blade. The California [Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange is doing this success 
fully, as far as its own field is con 
cerned. 

The trouble with agriculture as a 
whole, is that it is over-extended, said 
Mr. Francisco. Advertising can help the 
farmer in many respects. But what he 
needs most for the present is to be let 
alone, free from legislative interference 
and to let economic law work out his 
salvation for him. Mr. Francisco’s views 
on co-operative advertising as a_ meats 
of assistance to the farmer were given in 
an article which appeared in the April 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 

* * * 


J. H. Clyne Heads New Haven 
Club 

John H. Clyne has been elected pres 
ident of the New Haven, Conn., Adve 
tising Club. Other officers elected are: 
Frank M. Dooley, vice-president; A. k. 
Teta, secretary, and Emanuel Dreyfus, 
treasurer. 


DON FRANCISCO 


* * * 


Heads Champaign Club 
Milton Dreyfus was elected president 
of the Champaign, Ill, Advertising 
Club at its annual meeting last week 
E. E. Stafford was chosen vice-president 
and E. H. Burns, secretary-treasurer. 
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Second District to Hold 


Summer Training Camp 


The convention of the Second Dis- 
trict of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which will be held 
at the Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, 
Pa., on June 1 and 2, is described as a 
“Summer Training Camp for Advertis- 
ing Men.” The meeting will be divided 
into four sessions. The following speakers 
according to present plans will appear on 
the program: 

June 1—Morning: Paul V. Barrett, 
presiding; “Is Management Getting 
What It Deserves?” John Lee Mahin, 
Federal Advertising Agency; ‘What 
New York Retailers Think About the 
Advertising Outlook,” Losi Z. Guck, 
Chatham Advertising Agency; ‘“Pleas- 
ing the Boss,” Carl L. Gibson, The 
Standard Corporation ; M ing Up to 
National Advertising,” M. Umholtz, 
advertising manager, f= Express; 
“Whose Business Is It?” S. Roland 
Hall, Easton, Pa.; ““Who Pays for the 
Free Publicity?” Col. C. J. Smith, 
Allentown, Pa., Call, and “Training 
Sales People Properly,” James H. Ross, 
Lancaster, Pa., department store. 

Afternoon: William S. Hutchinson, 
presiding; “Tf I Were a Retail Adver- 
tiser,’ Bert N. Garstin, New York 
Evening Post; “Constructive Merchan- 
dising,”” Robert _E. Ramsay, vice-presi- 
dent, James F. Newcomb Company; 
“Preventable Waste in Advertising,” 
Robert K. Leavitt, secretary, Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers; “Adver- 
tising and Sales Management,” Herbert 
W. Hess, University of Pennsylvania; 
“The Rate Question,” Webster 

Baker, Ithaca, N. Y., Journal; “Hot 
Shots From the Firing Line,” L. S. 
Chubbuck, gy mo manager, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., Press; “Is Honesty the 
Best Policy?” Berlin Boyd, manager, 
Scranton Better Business Bureau, and 
“Copy. That Gets Results,” George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, New York University. 

June 2—Morning: J. Bartley Doyle, 
presiding: “The Selective Service of 
the Distributor,” H. Taylor, adver- 
tising manager, Dry Goods Economist; 
“Building an Eight Story Business 
through Advertising,” Louis J. Heck- 
ler, president, Heckler Bros., Pitts- 
burgh; ‘‘Everyday Problems of Retail 
Store Management,” Thomas J. Mul- 
vey, Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising, Philadelphia; “Advertising 
from the Bregcistece Viewpoint,” Ern- 
est C. Hastings, president, The Cald- 
well Stores; ‘‘Making Your Space Worth 
What It Costs,” E. M. Case, business 
manager, Williamsport, Pa.; Sun; “The 
Making of a Newspaper,” Hugh A. 
O’Donnell, New York Times, and 
“Sales Promotion in a Department 
Store,” which will be discussed by 
W. Gibberd. ‘ 

Afternoon: Rowe Stewart, presiding; 
Me Keynote of the Community,” 

V. Long, advertising manager, The 
Philadelphia Company, Pittsburgh; ‘A 
$500,000 Retail usiness in a 5,000 
Town,” Robert J. Murray, president, 


Murray Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
“Sails and Sales Both Belon to Yes- 
terday as Instruments of Trade,’’ R. C. 
Harris, advertising manager, Utica, 
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N. Y., Press; “Successfully Advertis- 
ing the Small Department Store,” F. 
Ray Phillips, wereeng manager, 
Kennard-Pyle Company, i on, 
Del.; ‘What Or anization Has ne 
for Business,” John McConnell, 


eneral manager, Pomeroy’s, Harris- 
urg, Pa., and ‘What’s rong with 
Retail Advertising?” William Nelson 
Taft, editor, Retail Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Reports of committees and election of 
pr ser will follow. 

» es 


G. M. Lewis Heads Louisville 

™ 

Club 
At the annual election of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Louisville, Ky. 
Lewis, of the Ballard & Ballard Com- 
pany was elected president. Other of- 
ficers elected were: First vice-president, 
Frank T. Buerck, of the Commercial 
Lithographing Company; second vice- 
resident, Andrew J. Brewer of the 
ouisville Railway Company; secretary, 
Byron W. Orr, of the Herald-Post, and 
treasurer, E. C. Kelly. A. R. Magee, 
of the Courier-Journal and Times, and 
R. L. Shumann, of the Stimson Com- 
puting Scales Company, were elected 
directors. 

* * * 


Chicago Advertising Council 
Elects Officers 


Homer J. Buckley, president of 
Buckley, Dement & Company, wn 
was re-elected chairman of the Adver- 
tising Council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce at the annual elec- 
tion last week. John H. Logeman and 
G. R. Schaffer, advertising manager of 
Marshall Field & Company, were re- 
elected to serve as vice-chairmen for 
the coming year. 

Chairmen and committees for the 
fifteen departmentals of the Council 
were also elected at this meeting. 

*x* * * 


Better Business Bureau Elects 
Officials 


The Tulsa, Okla., Better Business 
Bureau, has elected the following officers: 
Chairman, Gary Y. Vandever, Vandever 
Dry Goods Company; vice-chairman, 
Frank O. Larson, Tulsa Daily World, 
and __ secretary-treasurer, Alfred J. 
Groves who is manager of the bureau. 

a oe 


Philadelphia Club Holds Dance 


The “Blossom Dance,” held by the 
Philadelphia Club of Advertising Wo- 
men on April 28, was attended by 
about 1,500 persons. The proceeds of 
the dance will go toward the purchase 
of a clubhouse for the organization and 
to support its scholarship fund. 

* * * 


Bridgeport Club to Hold 
Annual Dinner 


The Bridgeport, Conn., Advertising 
Club will hold its annual dinner at the 
Hotel Stratfield, Bridgeport, on May 19. 
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Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


‘THE Schoolmaster was talking 
the other day with the mer- 
chandising manager of a New 
York department store when one 
of the floormen came up and 
asked if the store would sell one 
of the croquet sets being used as 
a display piece in the window. It 
seemed that a good customer of 
the store wanted the set and in- 
sisted it must be for sale, since it 
was displayed in the windows. 

After telling the floorman what 
to do, the manager turned to the 
Schoolmaster with this explana- 
tion: “That is a frequent occur- 
rence. In window displays it is 
the custom to give them atmos- 
phere and naturalness by showing 
goods that may not be handled by 
the store. For instance, sports 
clothing for men, women and 
children is one of our biggest 
lincs. I think right now we have 
eight windows devoted to this 
clothing. In each window, in ad- 
dition to the clothing, we show 
outdoor furniture, golf clubs, 
tennis rackets, croquet _ sets, 
catneras, walking sticks and other 
things of that character. The 
store has no sporting goods de- 
partment, so we buy the golf clubs, 
tennis rackets and other stuff like 
that just as we buy any other 
window accessory. However, we 
receive’ sO many inquiries for 
sporting goods as a result of using 
them as a display accessory that 
we may be obliged to put in a 
sporting goods department. 

“That is how we started a 
camera department. For years, 
cameras have been used as an ac- 
cessory in travel displays, sports 
displays and in many other dis- 
plays. This constant showing of 
cameras created a widespread im- 
pression that we had a camera de- 
partment, so we started one and 
are glad we did. 

“It is not generally known that 
the steady featuring of canes in 
store displays had much to do with 
giving the walking stick the vogue 
that it now enjoys. 

“So, the next time you lecture 


the Class on the question of dealer 
co-operation it might be well to 
remind them that this matter of 
getting goods used as display ac- 
cessories isn’t a bad way to get 
them into a store as regular mer- 
chandise.” 

The Schoolmaster thinks enough 
of the suggestion to pass it on 
verbatim. 

* * 

There is something romantic 
and at the same time intensely 
practical in the names. just given 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
its fast through freight trains. 
Twenty-five of these freights now 
bear such picturesque titles as Man 
O’War, the Gas Wagon, the Iron- 
master, the Mercury, the Ac- 
celerator, the Packer and the Blue 
Goose. Some of the names con- 
note speed and certainty. Others 
possess some historical meaning. 
All of them have an imaginative 
appeal well adapted to advertising. 

In the past, shippers have known 
the freights by number or symbol 


tamer sides of railroading. The 
shining glass and varnish, the 
carpeted aisles, the polished brass 
and the neat uniforms of the pas- 
senger service are lacking on the 
plodding prosaic freights. 


circumstance around their crack 
passenger trains by giving them 
such names as the Wolverine, the 
Legionnaire, the Flamingo, the 
Olympian and the Sunset Limited, 
while the freights have gone 
pretty much unhonored and un- 
sung. 

It will be interesting to watch 
how the Pennsy sells the Gas 
Wagon to Detroit manufacturers, 
the Yankee to New England ship- 
pers, the Ironmaster to Pittsburgh 


railroading better 
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N INTERESTING 
example of energetic 
advertising was shown inthe 
New York Evening Post of 
November 29th when Dut- 
ton’s retail store took a full 
page with a strong general 
emphasis on the place of 
books as gifts. Such an elabo- 
rately planned advertisement 
is a help to the whole book 
trade of the city. —’’ Publish- 
ers Weekly, January 3rd, 1925. 
The Dutton store in upper 
Fifth Avenue, opposite St. 
Thomas’ Church, is in the 
heart of the world’s finest 
shopping district. This firm 
is among our oldest and most 
valued clients. 
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CHURCHILL-HALL 


H.B. LE QUATTE, President 


50 UNION SQUARE 
NEW: YORK 








MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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FOODSTUFF 
ADVERTISING! 


During 1924 The Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald published 76,790 more 
lines of Foodstuff Advertising than 
any other Los Angeles newspaper, 
daily and Sunday included! 
REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 














Public Speaker 


I want a position doing some kind of 
publicity work or. platform salesman- 

ip. Can entertain, arouse, convince. 
Recently addr 235 meetings with 
20,000 attendance and signed thousands 
to the dotted line. 

Let me advertise your city, organize 
your association, or give your company 
high class publicity with dignity and 
ability. Let me lay fore you my 
record of results and stacks of news- 
paper clippings testimonial of myself as 
a speaker, organizer and publicist. 
Address ‘‘A,’”’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink 





VA A.B.C. Est. 1873 XQ 


CHICAGO 


Reaches buyers for 10,000 lumber yards 
and manufacturers of 85% of the lum- 
Nw ber manufactured in U.S. A. W 


Mailing Lists 
Melcpeaien 








()SS-Goula co e288 St Louis 
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hence more salable. But it is only 
a step. 

From the practical viewpoint, it 
is little more than a gesture to ap- 
ply an attractive name to any prod- 
uct or service without also capital- 
izing or merchandising that name. 
Advertising usually offers the most 
effective way of doing this on a 
commercial scale. By what other 
means, for example, would such 
widely and _ favorably known 
names as Heinz, Cadillac, Pepso- 
dent, Waik-Over, Firestone and 
hundreds of others have literally 
become household words? In a 
sense, the freight trains can be 
looked on as the railroads’ long- 
profit specialties. As such they 
should be advertised and sold more 
aggressively than anything else 
that the roads have to sell, if the 
principles of ordinary business 
hold good in railroading. 

* 


One of the things that makes the 
advertising man’s job so much 
worth while are such occasional 
flashes as the following which 
dropped in one day recently at the 
advertising department of S. L. 
Allen & Co., makers of Planet Jr. 
farm and garden implements. It 
was from the company’s Chicago 
distributor and had reference to 
the disposition of a number of in- 
quiries, referred by the company 
to him, received in response to its 
advertising. 

“The advertising man in any 
concern,” reads his letter, “usually 
labors under the handicap of not 
being able to trace just how suc- 
cessful his efforts have been. 

“Today our customer at 

, Illinois, called in the office 
and gave us some information that 
may be of some encouragement to 
your advertising department. You 
will recall that you have been re- 
ferring to us various inquiries, 
and a number of these happened 
to be located in the vicinity of 
. These inquiries 
were all referred to our dealer 
there, and he today informs us 
that yesterday he sold the last of 
these inquiries, making a 100 per 
cent record on the names re- 
ferred to him. 

“Just thought you might be in- 
terested in this, so are passing 
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Can You Sell Advertising ? 


Established Direct Mail Agen- 
cy, one of the largest and best 
known in the Middle West, 
producing complete campaigns 
for manufacturers, is desirous 
of locating a man who has 
had experience in selling ad- 
vertising to high grade exec- 
utives. Must be a real pro- 
ducer. Such a man will be 
backed by intensive sales help. 
Good income assured, with a 
chance to earn a substantial 
interest in the organization 
when — successful applicant 
makes good. Reply in com- 
plete detail. Answers held 
in strict confidence. Address 
“—_ Boe 172, care of FP. I. 


If— 


any independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct-by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is convoniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,’’ Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


National Miller 


Established 1895 


A Monthly Business ong. Technical 
Journal covert ng the Flour, Feed 

= Cereal Mills. The only A. B. C, 
and B. P. paper in the field. 


20 | W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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along to you this information.” 

That works out like a perfect 
square root equation, but the 
Schoolmaster submits the letter as 
much for the spirit in which it is 
sent as for the facts it contains. 

x * * 

A Chicago friend writes the 
Schoolmaster telling about call- 
ing upon a druggist acquaint- 
ance in the latter’s store a few 
evenings ago. He found the drug- 
gist in the basement putting into 
small jars some cold cream of his 
own make. 

“Going into the manufacturing 
business, are you?” the visitor 
asked. And then he saw that the 
entire basement had been turned 
into a sort of rough and ready 
laboratory for the making of toilet 
articles and remedies of numerous 
descriptions. On a long shelf over 
the sink, for instance, were several 
rows of bottles containing a cough 
medicine freshly made and 
labeled. 

“You see,” explained the drug- 
gist, “I am not very busy this 
evening and so I am making some 
stuff to sell. I consider my time 
is well spent because these things 
here pay me three or four times 
the profit I can get out of the ad- 
vertised brands. I know what all 
these things are composed of. 
Why, therefore, should I not have 
the profit that the manufacturers 
get?” 

The practice outlined above is 
more than common, as every man- 
ufacturer and jobber, selling to 
druggists, knows. The individual 
small druggist making up a few 
dozen bottles of a cough remedy 
proceeds on exactly the same 
theory as does the owner of a 
chain who produces a_ similar 
remedy by the gross to sell in his 
several stores. Each is actuated 
hv the thought of the larger profit 
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he can gain. Any manager of a 
store in a certain Chicago drug 
chain will lose his job if at least 
one-third of his gross sales in any 
one month are not made up of the 
company’s own goods. 

It is apparent that the merchan- 
dising principle of turnover and 
the profit that can be gained 
through volume, even with the in- 
dividual profit small, has not made 
a great deal of headway in the 
drug trade. The Schoolmaster 
brings it out here, not in the way 
of criticism, but rather to point 
out to a large list of manufactur- 
ers where a great opportunity for 
them is to be found. 

The small druggist who is most 
addicted to the private manufac- 
turing habit is usually even more 
of an amateur in the matter of 
figuring profits than in compound- 
ing remedies. He counts his own 
time at nothing and gives to 
himself free such items as rent, 
light and heat. He is perhaps the 
most intelligent man in the retail 
trade, at that. He has not been 
properly instructed. And there lies 
the fault. 





Advanced by Pope Publishing 
Corporation 


The Pope Publishing Corporation, 
New York, has advanced G. N. Ander- 
son from advertising director of Toilet 
Requisites to assistant secretary of the 
company. James M. Doherty, Jr., assis- 
tant to Mr. Anderson, has become di- 
rector of advertising. H. R. M. Gordon, 
who was formerly hE. of the 
Charles F. Redeal Associates, publishers’ 
representatives, has joined the Pope 
company. 


G. R. Arnold Joins Utica 
Agency 
George R. Arnold, who has been with 
The H. K. McCann Company for the 
last five years, has joined the staff of 
Wortman, Brown & Company, Utica, 
N. Fe advertising agency. 
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AGENCY 
PARTNERSHIP 
WANTED 


All-around agency execu- 
tive, high-powered sales 
producer and creative man 
will purchase all or part 
interest in growing, estab- 
lished agency that is writ- 
ing a substantial amount of 
business. Give complete 
details, as I mean business. 
Replies held in strictest con- 
fidence. Address: 

“W,” Box 171, care P. I. 

















Writers on Business Topics 


We have openings for one man 
in New York and one in Chicago 
to make investigations and prepare 
articles on assigned subjects re- 
lating to merchandising and in- 
dustrial practice. Experience in 
this field and ability to write 
clearly and interestingly are es- 
sential. Either a full-time or a 
part-time arrangement may be 
feasible. State briefly your edu- 
cation, experience, and weekly 





compensation expected. Address 
“B,” Box 176, c/o P. I. 
CO-OPERATION 
FOR A PUBLICATION 
Trade paper or sful small i 





owner who is desirous of making more profit 
and greater success, will find it worth while 
to answer this advertisement. My printing 
establishment is available and ald can be 
given to a publication now operating profitably 
but which could make more money with proper 
resources for expansion and added co-operation. 
Address “‘F.,"" Box 24, care of Printers’ Ink 





Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


Xr Su process costs only $6.00 a dozen Try it aN 
@ R ye trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re Inking you can buy 


W.Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Dept. B. 67 West Broadway, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 








Printing Machinery and Supplies 
. New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Newspaper Representative has opening 
for young man with some soliciting ex- 
perience. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 





Good opportunity for man _ with 
printing plant to connect with — live 
weekly paper and jobbing business 
—Growing Chicago Suburb. Address 
Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


Special Representative wants solicitor 
who is acquainted with New York agen- 
cies and advertisers. Permanent position, 
good salary and good opportunity. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, to Box 357, P.I. 





For Sale, cheap, 5-horsepower Nash gas 
engine, in first-class condition. Use dis- 
carded owing to installing electric power. 
Write for particulars. New Rochelle Pio- 
neer, 14 Lawton St., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


AR 
wanted to buy Comm. Art business doing 
good with Engrs. Advt. Pub. and Mfgrs. 
in Washington, D. C. Dandy for all 
around man. Price $500. Box 340, P. I. 





PRINTIN We can handle one more 


publication—run not over 
two hundred thousand. Will furnish pa- 
per and carry account sixty days. d- 
dress Box 334, care Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS—ATTENTION 
We furnish MSS on all subjects by com- 
petent authors. Will take advertising in 
exchange for all or part of our service. 
Reasonable rates. rite us your wants. 
Literary Bureau, Pub., Dept. 170, Han- 
nibal, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Direct-Mail Advertising 
Business (a side line that grew into a 
profitable venture). In a growing Mich- 
igan city of 55,000 population. First 
$1500 takes busi and complete equip- 
ment as well as a good bunch of accounts. 
Unlimited possibilities to right man. 
Other interests—reason for selling. Box 
318, Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Business 


Start with $200 upwards. Utilize 
your skill. Write for suggestions 
what to sell. Bagger, Mail Order 
Advertising Agency, 38 Park Row, 
New York. 


Exceptional Selling Opportunity 


For men with a following among win- 
dow display users. 


LITHO - PAINT POSTERS 


Perfect reproductions in oil of artists 
original paintings. 
No Screen — No Stencil 

Never before offered national advertisers 
—Color values supreme. sensation 
wherever shown. Valuable territory con- 
cessions now open. Backed by ,financially 
strong company. 





























Genuine co-operation. 
Established salesmen and brokers. Write 
at once. 


Litho Paint Poster Co. 
National Division 


3101 No, Crawford Ave, Chicago 





Advertising Representative—Excellent 
opportunity for man with good record for 
selling space on architectural or building 
trade journal. State age, experience, re- 
ligion, compensation and references. Box 
326, Printers’ Ink. 


Export Advertising Salesman for New 
York territory. One who has traveled 
South America or Far East preferred. 
Big proposition for right party. State 
age, experience, earning capabilities, etc. 
Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 








Pressman—First-class, in large plant lo 


cated in small town in Wisconsin. Pulb- 
lication, book and commercial work. 
Forty-eight hours; no labor trouble. Only 
first-class pressman desiring steady, per- 
manent job need apply. Box 320, P. |. 


Circulation Manager of experience 
wanted by long established trade paper. 
Must have personally prepared A.B.C. 
statements, be a good organizer and cap- 
able of getting results by mail. Write in 
full giving age and salary wanted. Box 
354, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesman. Unusual opportunity 
for a printing salesman to connect with a 
concern producing very fine, as well as 
general, printing at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence treated in strict con- 
fidence. Financial arrangement commen- 
surate. Box 339, Printers’ Ink. 


Business Executive. High-grade business 
executive wanted by an old established 
technical book publishing company. Quali- 
fications: college graduate, not over 45 
years, must show successful experience 
as an executive and be capable of han- 
dling problems in finance, sales agency, 
and mail order busi Box 355, P. I. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 

OFFICE EXECUTIVE 
Capable of taking charge of sales pro 
motion and large general correspondence 
for nationally known New York specialty 
manufacturer. | Must possess initiative 
and sales instinct. Give full details re- 
garding experience age, salary in letter 
which will be held in confidence, Box 
344,. Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Solicitor Wanted, Suc- 
cessful man for successful enterprise. 
Aggressive, quick acting solicitor in the 
Philadelphia zone. Call or write Radio 
Publicity | Booking i 5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Assistant to General Manager. Also in 
charge of Credit and_ Collection Depart- 
ment and publicity. Some newspaper or 
house organ experience desirable. Look- 
ing for man between thirty and thirty- 
five years with knowledge of general 
business. Opportunity for advancement. 
Apply by letter. Music Industries Cham- 
ber of merce, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

COPY MAN WANTED—Unusual op- 
portunity to associate yourself with sound, 
progressive, young agency. Must have 
agency experience and be capable of pro- 
ducing real, selling copy on mail-order 
and gene accounts. Salary will be 
moderate to start—the rest will depend 
on the man. Prefer someone around 30 
years of age. Outline experience fully, 
state age, whether married or single, and 
initial salary. Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


ARE YOU THIS MAN? r 

We want a man of originality, possessing 
advertising, selling and merchandising ex- 
perience. A man who can originate, cre- 
ate and sell printed advertising that will 
not only produce for the advertiser, but 
will build volume in our printing sales. 
An excellent opportunity for a man of 
proven ability to connect with large, well 
established offset and letterpress printers 
near Chicago. Liberal proposition to right 
man. Box 319, Printers’ Ink. 


To The Typographer 
and Layout Man 


This advertisement is for the eye 
of some young artist typographer- 
layout man with ambition and origi- 
nal ideas, who is on the lookout 
for a real opportunity. We have 
an unusual opening just now for 
such a man to design booklets, 
catalogues and other kinds of direct- 
mail advertising, to make typo- 
graphic layouts, and sketches and 
pen and ink drawings for reproduc- 
tion. He must, of course, under- 
stand engraving and printing proc- 
esses, and have had several years’ 
experience. 

If you think you are the man we 
are looking for, write us in con- 
fidence, giving full particulars but 
do not send samples of work until 
asked for. This is a permanent 
position with the largest and fast- 
est growing direct mail printin 

company in this territory, in a oth 
where it is pleasant to live “and 
work. THE ARGUS COMPANY, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 

for advertising agency. One who has 
been successful, who is ambitious to work 
to get more business, who is interested 
in exceptional service and merchandising 

cking, and who wants an extra big 
commission. All replies confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 346, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising-Display Salesmen. We 
manufacture Genuine Pkotographs for 
window and counter displays, also a 
complete line of direct-mail advertising, 
and have a_few choice territories open 
for high-grade salesmen, commission basis. 
exclusive territory. Address The Garra- 
way Company, Rutherford, New Jersey, 
giving full particulars as to experience, 
reference, etc., in first letter. 








WANTED 

Men who can work themselves into the 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year class. ‘Screen 
News” is a monthly magazine syndicated 
to local theatres, who mail them to their 
patrons. Several energetic men wanted 
to contract with theatres and sell space 
to local merchants. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for real workers. Call or write 
Albert G. Illich, 3509 White Plains 
Ave., New York. 


ARTIST AND LAYOUT MAN 
Progressive, well-established agency has 
opening in its art department for experi- 
enced figure and lettering man who also 
is capable of producing strong layouts. 
Splendid working conditions and inter- 
esting accounts. Unus' opportunity 
for permanent connection with unusual 
opportunity to grow with agency. Write 
fully outlining experience, state e, 
whether married or single and salecy Oe. 
sired. Address Box 341, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CANADIAN FARMERS 
MAILING LISTS 
60,000 Ontario farmers by counties, 4c 


a name. G. Knapp, 7 Market Lane, 
London, Ontario. 


A MONEY-MAKING 
PROPOSITION 
for publishing or printing house. Best 
of reasons for selling. a, Be a 


USED CHALK PLATES 


for all line engraving. Send for our five- 
dollar trial outfit. Janes Engraving Plate 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Write LAWSON When in Need of 
Paper Cutters, Cardboard Shears, Wire 
Stitchers, Perforators, Punching Ma- 
chines, Paper Drilling Machines, Book- 


binders’ Equipment, 
E. P. LAWSON CO., Inc. 
438 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Is Your Name on Our Mailing List? 























For details—Write on firm’s letter- 
head at once to FARMERS MARKET 
BULLETIN, 401 Grand, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
tion of Directors and Inspectors of 
Election for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May 11, 1925, at 12 
o’clock noon. Chas. H. Thayer, Pres. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Expert make-up editor and well- 
known special writer wants position 
with magazine. Box 317, P. I 





FIGURE ARTIST, proficient in line or 
colors, can make original sketches to fin- 
ished drawings; steady, reliable worker 
Agency experience. Address Box 324, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising man of many years ex- 
perience, wants — in N. Y. City. 
Writes good copy, does good commercial 
art work in line and wash. G. A., 
1189 Madison Avenue. 


Artist. Lettering figure Posters, etc. 
Having seven years’ experience and 
wanting part time work Morning, After- 
noon or Night, will also take work 
home. Box 358, Printers’ Ink. 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 
Experienced, New York agencies and 
art services; desires position. Available 
immediately. Address Box 330, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Agency Copy Chief 


and production manager, idea and plan 
man, desires to change position. Salary, 
$6,000. Address Box 332, Printers’ Ink. 

















Secretary—Executive, nine years’ varied 
experience, strong executive ability, re- 


sult-getter, good correspondent, cultural 
background, desires position. Knowledge 
stenography. Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


Drawings in Pen and Ink 


May I demonstrate my ability to depict 
in this subtle medium, samples submitted. 
H.W.S., 149 Genesee St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Editor high-class weekly wishes 
change; personal reasons. Three years in 
present place. Wide experience, maga- 
zines, newspapers. Knowledge —? 
Spanish. $75. Address Box 338, P. 


ARTIS Versatile capability backed = 

8 years’ practical advertising 
experience. Familiar with typography and 
engravings in production end. Address 
Box 325, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor and Writer 


Can prepare effective booklets, magazine 
articles, rewrite material, research. 
Whole or part time. Box 343, i, 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 


Eight years copy chief for big agencies 
and manufacturers. Address Box 350, 
eare of Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Assistant, 26, advertising 
and editorial department experience, capa 
ble of creditable work in copy, sales let- 
ters, layout, typography, seeks connection 
as stenographer or clerk until ability 
proved. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant. 24, colle 
trained. 3% years agency, printing mail 
order experience. Can write copy, visual 
ize, handle production. Desires position 
where versatility can be utilized. Oppo: 
tunity essential. Box 352, oP. 


Going to Houston ? 
If you meet a pal who uses Sales Let 
ters, Broadsides, Catalogs, etc., he'll ap 
preciate your mentioning this ad. East 
or Mid-West. Box 323. Printers’ In‘ 


Advertising executive—Successful ex 
perience retail, department store, women’s 
apparel chain. Knows sales promotion for 
retailers and manufacturers. Writer of r¢ 
sultful direct-mail copy. Capable assistant 
to busy exegqutive. Salary moderate plus 
opportunity. Box 322, P. I. 


Account Executive Copyman—Success 
ful on variety of copy. Experienced in 
planning, contact, production. Seven 
years’ advertising work with large man- 
ufacturer and two agencies. 

sonality, proven judgment. 

N. Y. C. Box 327, Printers’ 


ADVERTISING MAN 
with 12 years’ experience in planning. 
writing and executing high-class adver 
tising with real selling ideas and a thoi 
ough knowledge of art work, engraving. 
printing, etc., seeks connection with re 
liable firm. Married. Best references 
Box 333, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


CAN YOU USE A MAN 
who has had 5 years’ experience prepar 
ing catalogues, dealer helps, sales letters 
and direct mail literature? Am now do 
ing this work successfully as advertising 
manager for national manufacturer, bu: 
circumstances demand a change. Col- 
lege man, 26. Hard worker. Willing to 
start at $3,200. Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


Can You Use a Man of My Experience 
and Qualifications? 

Age 27. College man; married; six years’ 
agency, sales promotion and gener al pub 
licity experience ;executivecapacities. Back 
ground of three years with leading New 
York agency. Directed and created anexten- 
sive ‘‘Manufacturer to Dealer’? campaign. 
Now employed. Address Box 337, P. I. 


SALES MANAGER. SALES PROMO- 
TION AND ADVERTISING MAN 
(American), over twenty years’ record of 
results in personal big-caliber contract 
closing, training and handling salesmen 
and distributors and inaugurating and 
executing broad-gauge merchandising, 
marketing and advertising policies 
throughout United States and Canada 
(English and French), now open for en 
gagement with well rated concern only; 
knows jobber, retailer, ‘‘mail order,” 
canvasser and chain store merchandising, 
corporation work, collections, advertising 
agency procedure and printing; refer- 
ences inélude heads of several very large 

corporations, Box 347, : 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


ELL us about that 

vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 


We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Production Man—Thorough knowledge of 
engraving, type, forwarding, paper, 
printing. Trained in agency methods. 
Seven years’ experience. Accustomed to 
volume of work and executive responsi- 
bility. New York agency or printer only. 
Box 328, Printers’ Ink 


ARTIST—10 years’ experience in_pro- 
ducing Advertising Illustrations. Thor- 
ough knowledge of reproduction. Al black 
and white, figure and layout man. Artis- 
tic sense of color and design. Present 
salary $6000. Prefer to locate in North 
East. Will send samples on request. Box 
349, Printers’ Ink 


SALES PROMOTION MGR. 
Young man, single, 8% years’ sales and 
advertising experience with various man- 
ufacturing concerns. A successful writer 
salesman who will prove a good invest- 
ment for the manufacturer who engages 
him. Has specialized in the writing of 
technical and trade paper advertising, 
catalogs, leaflets, direct-mail literature 
and sales letters. Box 336, Printers’ Ink. 


ATTENTION! 

I'm looking for a position as agency 
office manager or secretary and right-hand- 
woman to advertising executive. Com- 
plete supervision of Direct-by-Mail Dept. 
Responsible for Stenographic, Filing and 
Checking Depts. Proofreading. Four yrs. 
college. Ten yrs. busi Dependabl 

tactful, and believe myself capable of 
filling most exacting requirements of 
“big” advertising official. Box 351, P. I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE, thirty-three, mar- 
ried, two children, Protestant, is on the 
look-out for favorable antag A to be- 
come associated with stern Advertis- 
ing Agency. 1918-1923 advanced from 
clerk to Asst. General Salesmanager of 
one of the largest manufacturers of ad- 
vertised food products. Resigned to be 
come member of a smaller firm where 
he is in charge of both advertising and 
sales, but feels that merchandising ex- 
perience he has had equips him for 
broader field of service than is afforded 
by present position. Graduate of Wil- 
liams College and Harvard School * of 
Business Administration. Further de- 
tails and personal interview upon request 
addressed to Box 348, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising 
agents’ 
comments: 


“Printers’ Ink” Saved in 
Permanent File 
JosepH RicHarps CoMPANY 


Printers’ Ink and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLiy are carefully reviewed in the 
Research Department. Articles showing 
statistics to which we may want to refer 
are clipped and filed under their various 
subject headings. This same procedure 
is followed with regards to other articles 
to which we feel we will have to refer. 
In the case of the Weekly, this publica- 
tion is put in a loose copy binder until 
the regular bound quarterly volumes are 
issued. These are then removed and 
sent to permanent file. In the case of 
the Monthly, this publication goes di- 
rectly to the permanent file since we’ 
do not purchase bound copies. 

From time to time, we receive requests 
for information. Our first source is our 
own file; after that we go to outside 
sources and quite. frequently we call up 
the Research Department of your publi- 
cations. The rest is simple. You have 
the dates of the issues in which different 
articles of interest to us have appeared— 
we have the publications. 


Josep RicHarps Company, Inc. 





More and More Valuable as a 
Reference Library 


Street & FINNEY 


We are finding the old files of Print- 
ERS’ INK more and more valuable as a 
reference library. Almost every week 
something comes up where a client wants 
information of one kind or another, and 
it seems that the Printers’ Inx Library 
is always able to furnish exactly what 
we want. 

The other day we found a manufac- 
turer who did not know what an adver- 
tising agency is. We were sure that 
there was no such animal on earth. He 
asked us to write him an explanation of 
what an advertising agency is. We did 
not want the drudgery of writing all 
this out, so we got from the PRINTERS’ 
Inx Library an old article on this sub- 
ject which gave him exactly the in- 
formation he wanted. 

_ I doubt very much if advertising men 
in general realize what an enormous 
quantity of valuable information on ad- 
vertising and merchandising has ac- 
cumulated in the Printers’ Inx files 
during the last fifteen or eighteen years 
2 the present management of PrinTERS’ 

NK. 

Frank Finney, 
President, 
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Leave your shotgun 
at home when you 
come to Boston 


Boston is no place for “shotgun” adver- 
tising. The manufacturer who shuts his 
eyes and blazes away at this great market 
is inviting almost certain defeat. For 
Boston is different! Before you buy a line 
of newspaper space in Boston, you should 
understand that the people of Boston and 
its suburbs may not be judged by your 
experience in any other city. 

A process of evolution—old as the city 
itself—has separated Boston’s people in 
custom, thought and preference. And this 
cleavage is so sharp that even Boston’s 
newspapers are split—each serving exclu- 
sively one or the other of Boston’s two 
great groups. 

To reach one of these groups, the 
national advertiser has a choice of sev- 
eral Boston papers. But the second 
great group may be covered only through 
the Herald-Traveler. 

Herald-Traveler readers possess the 
largest per capita buying power of the 
entire Boston market. They represent the 
best outlet of the best retailers in Boston 
—appreciative of quality, and financially 
able to buy in quantity. These are stub- 
born facts—but they are Boston! 

Let us send you “Business Boston,” a 
booklet visualizing Boston’s peculiar ad- 
vertising situation. It will be sent you 
gratis, and will save you lots of trouble 
with the tricky Boston target. Write for 
it now on your business stationery. 
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Walgreen Builds $5,000,000; 
Yearly Sales with Newspaper 
Advertising 


What? Advertise neighborhood dru a8 stores in a medium of sully 
ri 


enormous circulation as The Chicago Tribune? Shrewd business men 


and other friends argued to C. R. Walgreen with conclusive logic i 


it was business suicide. 


Mr. 2 figured differently. In 1921 he began buying n | 
were 
% 


space in the face of this gloomy advice, 


What happened ? 
Walgreen sales are doubling every two years! 


Here is the development since then: 
a me ~_ 
rey, 
Increase in 
Total Sales Volume ‘@ Per Store Sales Per Storg) 
1916 9 $ 270,000 30,000 
1918 14 600,000 } 42,860 
1920 23 1,550,000 © | 67,400 
1922 29 2, "475, 000 ' 85,300 
1924 49 5,650 0,000; oe 115,300 








No. of 
Stores 





—— — . 
- 4 


Salesmanship or antiquated See have influenced the first 
purchase of lineage in 1921. But evidence of selling power dictated the 
succeeding schedules. Note that The Tribune is receiving more ling 
age than all other Chicago: Newspapers put together. Six days agai 
six, that stands, 











Walgreen Lineage in 1922, 1923 and 1924 
Tribuge American Herald and Examiner 
1922 26,681 15,940 1,728 
1923 86,656 ) 32,874 ri) 
1924 164,048 52,978 17,324 
3 years 277,385 101,792 19,052 








Do you sell your product through retail stores? Then this success 
experience of a store own*t should prove conclusively the kind of adver 
tising that will sell more 0. your goods over the counters in Chicago 


The Chicago Tribune 


{iiTHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


\ 

















